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YOUNG MEN 
You are advised to investigate 
ENDOWMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
It enables you to save money regularly. 


You are absolutely certain of full returns for the 
money invested. Those dependent upon you are 
certain of protection in event of 

your death. 


Write for Particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America. 


Dept. 105. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, | HOME OFFICE, 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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66 Broadway, 


OFFICES \3 Fifth Avenue, 
100 West 125th Street, 


NEW YORK 





















YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 








Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





53 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


AMERICAN LOAN& TRUST COMPANY 












$13,404,248.06 








ASSETS. 
State of Massachusetts Bonds . ; ; ; . $100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds ; . ‘ ; : 275,000.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks : : ; . 799,819.66 
Time Loans , ’ ‘ ; ‘ ’ 6,362,501.17 
Demand Loans . : ; , F , . 3,571,651.72 
Cash in Office and in Banks . , . ; 2,295,275.51 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock . . ; : ’ ‘ . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund , ; . ? . . 800,000.00 
Undivided Profits (Net) } : . : . 242,947.51 
Deposits : ' , : , . : 11,361,300.55 









$13,404,248.06 


me SS 


N. W. JORDAN, Presivenr. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 








G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary 
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JOHN 


FISKE 





AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Discovery of America 
With some account of Ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. With a Steel Por- 
trait of Mr. Fiske, reproductions of many 
old Maps, several modern Maps, Facsimiles, 
and other Illustrations. 7zwenty first Thou- 
sand, 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


Thirteenth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. J/llustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, $8.00. 


The Beginnings of New England; 

Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 7wenty-sev- 
enth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
Illustrated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 


in America 

Tracing the causes which led to the colonizing 
of New York by the Dutch, and Pennsylva- 
nia by the Quakers, and describing the small 
beginnings, the formidable obstacles, the 
tenacious purpose, and the gradual growth 
of these colonies to a great power. Thir- 
teenth Thousand. With 8 maps. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The American Revolution 
With a Portrait of Washington, and Maps. 
Twentyjifth Thousand. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. //ustrated Edition. 2 vols. 
8vo, $8.00. 


The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789 


With Map, Notes, etc. Thirty-ifth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. /dus- 
trated Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War 
With 23 Maps, several of them colored. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The War of Independence 


Riverside Library for Young People. 75 
cents. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In the domains of History and Philosophy he was easily a master, 
and his writings in both are of the first order of value and interest. 


A History of the United States 
for Schools 


With Illustrations and Maps. 
$1.00, wet. 


Crown 8vo, 


Civil Government in the United 
States 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, 77. 
ESSAYS AND PHILOSOPHY 
A Century of Science and Other 
Essays 


Condensing into a brief space the results of 
wide study and clear thinking. Sixth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy 


Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 7th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00.” 


Myths and Myth-Makers 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Unseen World and Other 


Essays 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist 
Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism and Other Essays 
Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
The Destiny of Man, Viewed in 
the Light of His Origin 


Twenty-eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God as Affected by 
Modern Knowledge 


Twentieth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Through Nature to God 


Seventeenth Thousand. 16mo, $1.00. 


Life Everlasting 


16mo. $1.00, wet, postpaid, $1.10. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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Law School of Harvard Qhiversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 
1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 


upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Parvard Medical SBchool. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments,as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 


pursue 2d by the class to which they seek admission. 
The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 
1go1, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1902. Instruction is given 


The year begins September 26th, 
In 


by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, C he mistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large part 


Order of Studies. 


Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 


of the method of instruction. 


First Year— First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. 
Chemistry. 

Second 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, and Mental Diseases. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Ovarian Tumors, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopzdics, 
Hygiene, Legal Medicine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyne- 
cology, Dermatology, Neurology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative 
Obstetrics. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and “have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 


For further information, or Catalogue, address 
Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
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Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, and Clinical 


Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 











Harvard Bental Hehool 


1902-1903. 





The Dental Department University is established in Bost rder to secure those advantages for ¢ il In. 
: } f roe cities: 

I I H al a sufficie e u i 
bra During 1 1901 Ww r os 
es \ erforn 7 

I ex I tu } law 
in t} T h 1 ; 

l 5 “s - os ch 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Z 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass 


ach Brothers, A SATCHEL GUIDE 


935 Broadway, New 
York city, and Cam- For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
bridge, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, commonly visited by Tourists. 


Classes of By W. J. ROLFE. 


Covering the portions of Europe 


; 7, “Ol 
7 Rah! Rah! Rah! ° Edition for 1901, carefully revised 
‘79 HARVARD '99 "92 to date. 


Wins Everything! 
°93 With Maps, Street Plans, Money 
83 PHOTOGRAPHS Tables, a Calendar of Festivals 


'B4 ELEVEN, BALL TEAM, Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, compact, 
Varsity and Freshman °Q5 cy as to co in one's pocket. Flexible 


"86 Crews, 
MOTT HAVEN, ‘06 leather cover, $1.50, wez?. 


Harvard’s English . 
88 | Dns Team. 97 


AND MORE, 


and 


’BQ = PACH’ STUDIO. = 98 HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
EEE a _ || op BOSTON. 





— ; 
Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 

An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientifi 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 

> for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
c 1ar Ss ess their studies 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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Middlesex Schoo] | ROXURY LATIN SCHOOL 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, Mass. 
| WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 
A New Boarding-School for Boys. 


a Endowed School for Boys, founded 
OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1901. in 1645. 


SEVEN CLASSES. Fits for college, especially Harvard ; 


Boys are admitted to the four lower | combines advantages of city and 
classes only. | ae ; - 7 

| country ; non-residents live in family 

of one of the masters, in the Admiral 


TRUSTEES : 2 , poe 
Winslow House, fitted up as a dormi- 

CHARLES J. PAINE, °53, President. ‘ 

is ory. 

Henry L, Hicornson, [’55]. : 

Le Baron R. BricGs, ’75. Catalogue on request. 


ROBERT WINSOR, ’80. ™ ; ' 
W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. Re [AEE Se EEA eee ee ee 
‘ President of the Trustees. 


FREDERICK WINSOR, | Address O. M. FARNHAM, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. Roxbury, Mass. 


Address: | 
| 





WILLISTON SEMINARY ss t The Gilman School 


accep ete fog Girls Ate cates 
a ueten ‘iene Principal The Cambridge School 


Parents looking for a school are requested 








| to send for the manual and for pamphlets:on 
the “ Training of Girls” and the “ Choice of 
a School.” 


MassAcHUsetTTs, South Hadley 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Offers thr 


te Courses; Music and Art. 


giat Lit 
Laboratories, Cabinets, and Obs The sixty- 
a 





1900. Board and Tuition, $25 year 
MRS. E. S. MEAD, President. ee eer ree S ipialees 


ARNOLD EXPEDITION 
TO QUEBEC 


DUMMER ACADEMY. By JOHN CODMAN, 2d 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (HARVARD ’85) 
One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
( ge or Scientific S l. Individual For sale by the Publishers, 
t B tiful and healthful locatior $ 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), THE McMILLAN CO., New York 
I NCIPAI 


OR 


WM. C. CODMAN, JR., Boston 


vi 








ARCHITECTURE 
AND ART HISTORY 








ARCHITECTURE-IN ITALY 
A History of Illalian Architecture from Constantine to the Renaissance 
By Charles A. Cummings 


The author, who is one of the foremost American architects, regards Christianity as the mother of 
Italian architecture and finds its beginnings in the catacombs. He traces the form of the early basilicas, 
from which were developed, by various stages, the great churches which are still the admiration of the 
world. 

With soo Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. $7.50, net; postage extra. 








GREAT EPOCHS IN ART HISTORY 
By James Mason Hoppin 
Former Professor at Yale, author of “ The Early Renaissance,” ete. 


In this readable volume Dr. Hoppin presents four notable epochs in the world’s art,—the periods of 
Italian Religious Painting, Greek Sculpture, French Gothic Architecture, and English Pre-Raphaelitism. 
His aim has been to bring out new beauties in what the world has consented to call beautiful. 

With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $1.75, net; postage, 17 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 














Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7Z7yeasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St, Boston. 
Com.-Tribune Building, Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 

AND 
THE AMERICAN PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
F. A. DAWES, President. ROBERT LUCE, Vice-President. E. H. LUCE, 7reasurer. 


134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


LIFE EVERLASTING 


By JOHN FISKE. 16m, $1.00, wet ; postpaid, $1.07. 

This book completes the remarkable group to which belong “The Destiny of Man,” “The Idea 
of God,” and “ Through Nature to God.” Its argument is on the line of Evolution, inferring from 
what man has already become that the logical next step in his progress is the attainment of life ever- 
lasting. The book is great in its grasp of principles and in the vastness of the future which it pro- 
phesies for mankind. 


A MULTITUDE OF COUNSELLORS 


Being a Collection of Codes, Precepts, and Rules of Life from the Wise of all Ages. 
Edited by J. N. LARNED. Large crown 8vo, $2.00, wet ; postpaid, $2.19. 


A singularly rich and varied collection of the maxims and condensed wisdom of sages of all times. 
It includes Egyptian, Greek, Roman, medizval, and modern aphorisms and proverbs, concise and 
pithy expressions of the world’s best judgment on the most important matters of human life and 





conduct. 


THE STORY OF JESUS|THE RATIONAL BASIS 


CHRIST OF ORTHODOXY 


By ELIZABETH STUART). 
PHELPS. Popular Edition. With 4|?¥ ALBERT W. MOORE, D.D. 


Illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. $1.75, ze¢ ; postage, 14 cents. 

Miss Phelps’s remarkable book, which gives A strong, clear, candid defense of the com- 
her conception of the facts and significance of the | monly accepted orthodox religious views, with 
life of Jesus, has already had a wide circulation. ] the object of determining what basis these have 
In order, however, that it may have a much wider] in reason and common sense. The outspoken, 
reach and influence, it is now brought out in a] stimulating quality of the book strongly com- 
more compact form and at a popular price. mends it to thoughtful religious readers. 


THE ETHNIC TRINITIES 


And their Relation to the Christian Trinity 
By LEVI LEONARD PAINE, D. D., Professor in the Bangor Theological Semi- 


nary, and author of “ The Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism.” Crown 8vo, 





$1.75, wet; postpaid, $1.89. 

Dr. Paine here extends to the whole field of religious thought concerning God and his relations 
to mankind the historical survey which in his previous book was restricted to Christianity. The Trin- 
itarian idea is shown to be inwrought more or less in all world-religions, and this book traces its 
growth. It is a very significant work, a strong, fearless, reverent study of great religious questions. 


THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM 


According to Genesis I-XI. With an Introduction to the Pentateuch. 


By H. C. MITCHELL, D. D., Professor in Boston University. Crown 8vo, $1.75, 
net ; postpaid, $1.80. 

Dr. Mitchell deals with the opening chapters of Genesis in the spirit of the modern historical scholar, 
reverently but without superstition. He treats The Origin of Things; Noah and his Times; The 
Origin of the Peoples; The Traditional Authorship of the Pentateuch; The Age of the Documents 
and the Order of Compilation; and his book has the charm and the authority which come from the 
vigorous, direct, candid treatment of a matter of importance. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
Boston and New York 
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APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 
Secretary, BYRON SATTERLEE HURLBUT, A. M., /ustructor in English. 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A. M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth 
nology. 

GrorGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M,, LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

FREDERIC CESAR DE SUMICHRAST, Associate Professor of French. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WRIGHT, A. M., Professor of Greek. 

DAvID GORDON Lyon, Ph. D., Professor of Divinity. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

FRANK WILLIAM TaussiG, Ph. D., LL. B., Professor of Political Economy 

JoHn ExLiot Wo -rFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, PH. D., Assistant Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECourcy WarbD, A.M., /ustructor in Climatology. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Professor HALL, Chazrman. 
Mr. HURLBUT, Secretary. 
Professors VON JAGEMANN and HarrtT. 


The Committee, which consists of one representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Secretary of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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RIVERBANK 
COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 


LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 
With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 


Apply to 
F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 

















Marlowe, The Heart of the Road, 


A Tragedy in Five Acts. and Other Poems. 


By Josephine Preston Peabody. 
By Anna Hempstead Branch. 


12mo. Probable price, $1.20, net; postage extra. 


hj at} Tre “ a da = an = : E - 
In this poetic drama Miss Peabody has suc 12mo. Probable price, $1.00, net; postage extra. 
ceeded in catching the Elizabethan note, and has 
painted Marlowe as Shakespeare and Greene So original, so delicate, so unmistakably poetic 


and Ben Jonson might readily recognize him. It | is Miss Branch’s work that lovers of verse will 
is a noteworthy addition to the small body of | find a rare charm in her book, and will be eager to 





recent poetry. hear from her again. 
Poems. With Lead and Line. 
By William Vaughn Moody. By Charles Henry Webb. 


I vol. 16mo, $1.25. a 
1 vol. 12mo. Probable price, $1.10, net ; postage extra. 


Critics in general agree that no volume of 


American verse has appeared for many a day so Humorous, whimsical, musical verses on a vari- 
strong in the higher qualities of poetry. Its au- | ¢ty of subjects, in many different metres and 
thor has been favorably compared to Stephen | moods. A book to promote wholesome gayety; 
Phillips. abounding in quotable lines. 








A New Cambridge Cdttion. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
COMPLETE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Edited with a Biographical Sketch and Notes by George E. Woodberry, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia University. 1 vol. large crown 8vo, $2.00. 
HIS edition is based on the Centenary Edition of Shelley issued a few years ago, which 
was fuller than any edition previously brought out. The perfect flower of Shelley’s 
genius is represented here, and special care has been taken to secure accuracy of text. 
Professor Woodberry, who has edited the edition, is second to no American man of letters in 
the knowledge, scholarship, and taste requisite to produce a thoroughly satisfactory edition of 
this poet. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION NOW INCLUDES THE POETIC AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW ROBERT BURNS 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER JOHN MILTON 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SIR WALTER SCOTT 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL JOHN KEATS 

ROBERT BROWNING ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
LORD TENNYSON PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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NEW and IMPORTANT @ 


\TESSAYS 





| By ee Abbott, D. D. 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


A Study in 2oth Century Problems. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, net; postpaid, $1.65 
Dr. Abbott has before proved his willingness and ability to deal with large subjects. In the present 


volume he treats nearly all the conditions and relations of men, with special reference to America’s pre- 
sent foreign and domestic problems. It is a book which will command much serious attention. 


| By Professor Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard 
AMERICAN TRAITS 


Crown 8vo, $1.50, net ; postage extra 
From the point of view of a German, Prof. Miinsterberg contrasts character, scholarship, and domestic 
life in Germany and America. The tone of his essays is light and entertaining and reflects his keen, orig- 


inal personality. 


By LeBaron R. Briggs, Dean of Harvard College 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND CHARACTER 


16mo, $1.00, net; postpaid, $1.10 


A collection of some notable essays on Education which have come from Dean Briggs during the past 
three years. They present in a simple, lucid style the results of extraordinary experience, both as a 


teacher and as a disciplinarian. 


| By Charles Carroll Everett, D. D. 
ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 


Crown 8vo, $1.75, net ; postpaid, $1.90 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT HARVARD. 


THE Class Orator of ’80, Charles Wesley Bradley, struck down 
at the very threshold of a career of brilliant scholarship, named 
“ Faithfulness” as the predominating characteristic of his own 
Class. The record of the Class as a whole in scholarship, as in 
athletics, was not remarkable. “Good” and “ Creditable” are 
the strongest adjectives used in regard to the Class by the Advo- 
cate in its editorial Godspeed, and the Crimson, with even greater 
frankness, in its own word of farewell speaks of the Class as “ de- 
void of much enthusiasm,” and even adds “80 cannot lay claim 
to being more than an average class.” Both esteemed contem- 
poraries temper this scarcely enthusiastic description with a de- 
served word of high praise for certain individuals, such as Richard 
Trimble of the Crew and Robert Winsor of the Nine, who even 
in defeat won more honor than most men in victory. Both news- 
papers eulogize *80’s generous contributions to every Harvard 
need, a generosity due not merely to the presence in her ranks of 
many men whose unusually large incomes enabled them to con- 
tribute liberally, but even more to the large number of those who 
were ready to contribute something. Indeed, the Advocate, with 
an enthusiasm not to be pent up by mere arithmetic, pointed out 
on page 119, in its issue of June 25, 1880, that of this class of 
171 men, 176, or over a hundred per cent. (sic) of the class, had 
made some contribution to the Class Fund. 

Yet it is very greatly to be doubted if any Class graduated within 
a decade of ’80’s Commencement has cut its mark so deeply and in 
so many ways into our National life as this ‘ average class ” of *80. 
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Among its members were Robert Bacon of New York, first lieu- 
tenant of the banking-house of J. P. Morgan & Co. ; H. G. Chapin, 
general traffic manager of the Boston & Albany Railroad; Har- 
vey N. Collison, leader of Boston’s Democratic cohorts; William 
A. Gaston, organizer and head of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
system of Boston, and his partner, Richard M. Saltonstall; Ar- 
thur Hale of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; Prof. Albert B. Hart of 
Harvard ; Col. William A. Pew, who led to Chickamauga, in 1898, 
the best regiment sent there from any State; Josiah Quincy, as- 
sistant secretary of state, mayor of Boston, and Democratic can- 
didate for governor of Massachusetts; Howard Townsend, the 
New York philanthropist; Richard Trimble of the Federal Steel 
Co.; Robert Winsor, almost as noted as an organizer of industrial 
combinations in Boston as Bacon in New York; and Charles G. 
Washburn, the manager of the great wire corporation and a Re- 
publican leader in Worcester County. Finally, the Presidency 
of the United States has come again to the first Harvard man 
since Rutherford B. Hayes, in the person of a member of the Class 
of Eighty. The greatest honor that an American University can 
bestow upon an American citizen has been given him, not by his 
own University, but by Harvard’s great and generous rival. It 
was President Hadley of Yale University who, at the climax of 
Yale’s second centennial celebration on October 23, conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws upon Roosevelt, Harvard, ’80, with 
these words: “To Theodore Roosevelt, while he was yet a private 
citizen, we offered the degree of Doctor of Laws, on account of 
his achievements in letters, history, and public service. Since in 
His providence it pleases God to give him another title, we give 
him a double measure. President Roosevelt is a Harvard man, 
but his broad vision and natural sympathy, and his perseverance 
for truth and right, will make him glad to be an adopted son of 
Yale.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, 80, is the fourth Harvard graduate who 
has been President of the United States. The others were suc- 
cessively: John Adams, Class of 1755, President 1797-1801; 
John Quincy Adams, Class of 1786, President 1825-1829 ; Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Harvard Law School, Class of 1845, President 
1877-1881. It is perhaps worth noting that Harvard now leads 
the list of the colleges that have furnished Presidents. William 
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and Mary comes next with three graduates: Jefferson, Monroe, 
and Tyler. The following have contributed each one President: 
Princeton, Pres. Madison ; Hampden-Sydney, Pres. W. H. Harri- 
son; University of North Carolina, Pres. Polk ; Bowdoin, Pres. 
Pierce; Dickinson, Pres. Buchanan; West Point, Pres. Grant; 
Kenyon, Pres. Hayes; Williams, Pres. Garfield; Union, Pres. 
Arthur; Miami, Pres. Benjamin Harrison. If it is objected that 
it is unfair to count President Hayes as a Harvard man on his 
degree of LL. B., it perhaps may fairly be answered that Yale has 
made her first claim to a Yale President by giving President 
Roosevelt the degree of LL. D. 

At Harvard the career of Roosevelt, ’80, was not especially re- 
markable. He did establish a reputation for a high character and 
a warm heart. Few men have been more popular. Otherwise in 
this “average class” his career, though creditable, was by no 
means extraordinary. 

It was a Harvard differing widely from the Harvard of to-day. 
Compared with the present, it was a day of small things and be- 
ginnings. At one gymnasium meeting, I remember, there were 
exactly two entries and only one event. It was before the days 
of superb boat clubs. Few men rowed atall. The system of dor- 
mitory crews, from Holyoke, Matthews, Holworthy, and the rest, 
was changed to Class crews while Roosevelt was an undergraduate. 
We thought it no shame to run for the Pudding. Our only clubs 
were the Porcellian and the A. D., and at the very last the A. A. ©. 
Very rudimentary indeed were the costumes and scenery of Cam- 
bridge or Boston theatricals. Pinafore had just been revealed to 
man. Helmet felt hats were worn by the guileless, and a circular 
soft white felt, with a black edging and ribbon, was the substitute 
for the postage-stamp headgear now so universal. Tyng had just 
introduced the catcher’s mask, invented by F. W. Thayer, ’78, but 
the big mitten had not been invented and curved pitching was but 
just evolved. 

There were no brick walks in those haleyon days. The editors 
of the Crimson were given a terrible wigging for daring to start 
a subscription list for plank walks to bridge the sea of liquid mud 
that gaped from December to May between University, Matthews, 
and Grays. Harvard was so poor at that time that two or three 
of us even started a subscription to pay for heating Sanders Theatre, 
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that we might not acquire consumption along with instruction in 
elocution. It is fortunate that the New York yellow journal was 
not born at that time. The field offered for sensational articles 
by the fever camps in ’98 was as nothing to that offered by the 
lack of thorough sanitation in the College buildings in that mem- 
orable consulship of Planeus. Yet, how we loved the old place! 
Nowadays brewers and tobacconists use the sacred name as a trade- 
mark, but then it seemed the blasphemy of blasphemies when 
Moses King actually ventured to set a reproduction of the seal of 
the University on his really very excellent guide-book. 

Roosevelt’s first three years were filled with Harvard glory. 
Bancroft, Thayer, Ernst, Tyng, giants of 1878 and 1879, still led 
us to victory, but with 1880— alas! I remember one baseball 
record was: Brown, 21; Harvard, 5. Eighty’s only comfort was 
that Eighty-One’s Senior year was scarcely more successful. 

In athletics, Roosevelt, though an enthusiastic supporter of the 
College teams, did not especially shine. He was always a keen 
hand for exercise, but he was not naturally muscular, and the 
terrible handicap of his near-sighted eyes might well have checked 
another man. He was always, however, a most earnest devotee of 
sparring, though he risked his eyesight with every bout. He 





sparred with a pair of large glasses literally lashed to his head. 
The only occasion when he ever entered a public match was in the 
Spring of his Junior year. He defeated W. W. Coolidge, but was 
himself defeated in the final by C. S. Hanks. As Hanks good 
naturedly said himself, a lucky blow of his that knocked off 
Roosevelt’s glasses settled the matter. Roosevelt was an attacker 
always, and sought to offset his fatally weak point by leading 
swiftly and heavily himself without waiting for attack. He was 
a light weight physically, his weight at the contest mentioned 
being but 135 lbs. 

Socially, Roosevelt was easily not merely one of the most popu- 
lar men of his Class, but one of the most popular men of his time. 
The sturdiness of his opinions appears in the table of the church 
membership of the classes, in which “ Dutch Reformed Church 

. 1” appears under the heading °80 after a long series of ciphers 
against membership in that communion in preceding classes. His 
hearty good-fellowship is attested by his membership in the A. A. ®., 
the Art Club, D. K. E., Hasty Pudding Club, of which he was See- 
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retary and fifth man elected, Institute of 1770, and Porcellian Club. 
He was even a member of the Glee Club, but lest any who were 
in their day rejected for lack of tuneful voices — “ sore-headed 
nightingales,” they called us — should, having heard the President 
attempt to warble at his leisure, feel hurt that such singing could 
ever be glorified, let me hasten to add that he was an associate, 
not an active, member of the Glee Club. One of the six men 
mentioned for Second Marshal of his Class, he was finally elected 
a member of the Class Day Committee, and a most effective mem- 
ber he was. 

The youngest President of the United States did not in his 
Harvard days room in the College Yard, although those who then 
roomed elsewhere were rare exceptions. His room was at 16 
Winthrop St., and he had no chum. He never was a boarder at 
Memorial Hall. The club table to which he belonged patronized 
first Mrs. Morgan, on Brattle St., and, later, Mrs. Wilson, on Mt. 
Auburn St. The members were Weld, Saltonstall, Peters, Ellis, 
Chapin, Ware, Washburn, and Roosevelt. 

In literary work his ability was thoroughly understood, but very 
little displayed. He was elected an editor of the Advocate, and 
held that position during the first half of his Senior year. Yet, 
aside from general editorial work, his contribution was limited to 
one solitary article, a not very original appeal to members of the 
College Football team to exercise faithfully every day. He was 
on the first eight of the O. K., and its Treasurer. He was also a 
member of the Finance Club, as well as of the Natural History 
Society. So enthusiastic was his love of natural history that he 
headed the list of undergraduate members as Undergraduate Vice- 
President of the Natural History Society, of which Prof. Shaler 
was President. 

Roosevelt was not a member of the Harvard debating clubs, and 
was little known as a speaker. Charles G. Washburn, ’80, later 
to become a Republican leader in Massachusetts, was with Josiah 
Quincy most active in the debating course over which Prof. A. S. 
Hill presided. Roosevelt never took this elective. Perhaps the 
most notable debate of the year was on the question: “ Resolved, 
that the machine in party politics should be abolished.” To 
Quincy was assigned the task of attacking, and to Washburn the 
task of defending, machine politics in the United States. 
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Of academic honors, he won but few. He is a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, and was graduated 22d in his Class. Yet 
he won neither Lee Prize for reading nor Boylston Prize for speak- 
ing. No Deturadorned his bookshelves after Freshman or Sopho- 
more year. The “ Dissertation” to which he was entitled as a 
Commencement Part was never delivered, nor did he secure a 
Bowdoin Prize for English Composition. He received neither 
Second Year nor Final Honors, and the only honorable mention 
set down in his degree was in Natural History. 

It is rather interesting to note that his political antithesis, Josiah 
Quincy, had honorable mention in Greek, Latin, English Compo- 
sition, and Political Economy, delivered his “ Dissertation” (on 
“The Orator in a Modern Democracy”) at Commencement, 
secured a Detur, a Bowdoin, a Boylston, and two Lee prizes, and 
was one of the most prolific and able contributors of his day to 
the College press. 

Yet, within three years of graduation, Theodore Roosevelt had 
published “ The Naval War of 1812,” had become a member of 
the New York Legislature, had become the Republican leader on 
the floor, and was his party’s candidate for Speaker. 

After his Freshman year, in which in those days all courses were 
prescribed and not elective, his studies were largely confined to 
Natural History, English Composition, History, and Political 
Economy. His devotion to Natural History, as already mentioned, 
was most marked. Hour after hour was spent by him at the 
Museum in outside work which counted nothing whatever towards 
his college rank. His loss on the floor of a street car of a collec- 
tion of lobsters that he was carrying to Cambridge for dissection 
was a college joke that went the rounds for some time. His enor- 
mous thirst for reading was notable even at that time. Western 
politicians were sometimes surprised in the stumping tour of 
Roosevelt in 1900 to find the candidate for Vice-President resting 
from the terrible strain by an odd half hour with reviews and 
books of which Plutarch’s “ Lives” was the lightest. This custom 
was not a temporary practice, but an ingrained habit. No man 
ever came to Harvard more serious in his purpose to secure there 
first of all an education. He was forever at it, and probably no 
man of his time read more extensively or deeply, especially in 
directions that did not count on the honor list or marking sheet. 
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He had the happy power of abstraction, and nothing was more 
common than a noisy roomful of college mates with Roosevelt 
frowning with intense absorption over a book in the corner. He 
did not read for examinations but for information. 

Not especially remarkable in any direction, but good in all, 
Roosevelt was a Harvard man to the core and a natural leader of 
publie opinion. It was his intimates in his Class that first set 
their faces squarely against hazing at Harvard, and the Class 
below that finally abolished it. It may be fairly said, too, that 
his personal influence did much to encourage the wholesome notion 
that a manly man might be serious in purpose in his college days 
without becoming a prig. 

An aristocrat in the best sense, cowardice, meanness, and false- 
hood were simply impossible to him. A democrat in the best 
sense, he recognized the duty of the fellowship and brotherhood of 
all sons of Harvard in days when such obligations were less insisted 
upon than in these haleyon days of the Harvard Union and the 
Soldier’s Field. He was a student, but not a rank seeker; an 
athlete, but not a cup winner. Careless as to-day in the cut of 
his clothes, he was clean eut as now in thought and speech. The 
pulse of public spirit beat high in him then as it does to-day, and 
if his name ever came among the first for well-nigh every College 
elub and association, it was not because of his father’s name or his 
family’s fortune, but because his own name helped wherever it 
was found. Brave to rashness, strong in his convictions, prefer- 
ring honor and failure to accommodation and success, — these 
were the traits we knew and respected and loved. The popular 
man at Harvard is not always popular in after years. The leader 
of the Freshman year often becomes the camp follower among 
the Seniors. Roosevelt’s hold upon his fellows did not lessen : 
it grew, and the growth has steadily broadened, till the leader of 
Class opinion at Harvard has become the leader of public opinion 
in his country. 


Curtis Guild, Jr., 81. 


[To the first number of the Graduates’ Magazine (October, 1892, pp. 4-8) 
Mr. Roosevelt contributed an article on “ Harvard Men in Politics.” His por- 
trait was printed in the December, 1900, number of the Magazine. — Ep.] 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


“ GIVE a dog a good name — and hang him,” said one of his 
Misleading friends to Landseer, the animal painter, whose latest 
Phrases. canvas was hung on the line at the Royal Academy. 
For many persons a bad name, merited or not, usually does the 
business. So of institutions. Somebody invents a phrase which 
eatches the ear and sticks in the memory, quite without reference 
to truth. Thus for a decade or more the newspapers seldom men- 
tioned “the University across the Charles,” without adding a 
slur about “ Harvard indifference,” and doubtless the insinuation 
passed in some minds for fact. But nobody explained what the 
phrase meant. “ Indifferent — to what ?”’ Nobody could or would 
tell; and yet the legend grew that Harvard men were a sort of 
latter-day lotos-eaters, not exactly “ propt on beds of amaranth 
and moly,” but lounging inert in easy chairs, or looking down with 
supercilious languor from their club windows on the world of 
workers, or querulously decrying whatever their fellows produced 
in art, literature, or public affairs. Although an individual here 
and there may have had some feature not unlike this imaginary 
portrait, yet when you began to analyze, — when you asked, point- 
blank, “Is it Brown, or “Bheik, Green, or White ?’’ — you could 
never catch your man. The other fellow was always it. 

Nevertheless, the legend gained credence. Men who happened 
to be undergraduates in that time studied and played and loafed 
with all their might, and took it for granted that the public and 
the newspapers would go on deploring the “ indifference ” with 
which they were assumed to be afflicted. Occasionally, pity to 
say, some Harvard brother, either through thoughtlessness or 
because he was out of touch with the truth, would by repeating 
the myth seem to dignify it. Just before elections, especially, 
would such a brother urge us “to come down into the sweat and 
dust of the arena,” unintentionally creating the impression in the 
minds of the ignorant that Harvard men, some twenty thousand 
strong, were lolling alongside of Caesar on purple silk cushions 
in the front tiers of the amphitheatre. 

But at the very heyday of “ Harvard indifference,” what were 
the facts? The President of Harvard, with his inexhaustible 
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energy, was lifting not only this university, but all colleges and 
universities in the country, to a higher plane. Old departments were 
expanding, new ones were springing up. Over at the Law School, 
for instance, Dean Langdell was developing a system which has 
revolutionized the study of law. Buildings multiplied so rapidly 
that it seemed as if somebody had Aladdin’s Lamp to conjure 
with. The great Museum added section after section, to keep pace 
with the growing collections. There has literally never been a 
time in the history of American education when so many radical 
changes were introduced, and such multifarious activity was at 
work as here, in precisely those years while indifference was popu- 
larly supposed to characterize Harvard. 

And if you looked outside to see what parts Harvard men were 
playing in the world, was not the same true? Did you not find 
them at the State House in Boston, on the bench and crowding 
the bar of Massachusetts? If you asked in New York, “ Who 
are the leaders of the bar here?” was not the reply then, as it 
would be now, “ Mr. Carter and Mr. Choate”? If you went to 
Washington, you saw graduates of Harvard on the Supreme 
Bench, in the Cabinet, at the Departments. If you told over the 
names of eminent physicians, clergymen, authors, educators, men 
of science, architects, could you go far without coming to a son of 
Harvard ? In business, was it not the same? The then largest 
railway system in America was managed by a group of men nearly 
all of whom graduated at Harvard. The foremost engineer in the 
country, then as now, hailed from Harvard. In banks, in corpo- 
rations, in the mighty manufacturing companies, in all branches of 
trade, you found Harvard brains. At the top, the older men; in 
the ranks, the younger men, — since risen or rising into the higher 
places. Everywhere the same spirit, — the spirit which they called 
“ indifference ” then, and which all recognize as ‘‘ strenuousness ” 
now. 

That fallacy most surely is done for: but latterly there has 
gone floating through the press another, equally baseless, to the 
effect that “ Harvard is less democratic than Yale.’ Nobody has 
defined what ‘less democratic ” means in this phrase, but vague- 
ness has, no doubt, helped it to travel far. Here, for instance, is 
a specimen of the form in which you may meet it. 

Mr. Walter Camp, Yale, ’80, printed in the sporting department 
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of Collier’s Weekly, on Aug. 24, a letter from Mr. W. Y. Win- 
throp, once a champion shot-putter at Cambridge, England. In 
the course of his letter, Mr. Winthrop is quoted as saying : — 


“There is little question that Yale approximates more nearly to our 
English universities than does Harvard. I mean by this that in the 
former, as at Oxford and Cambridge, the field is open to talent, and that 
family and society influence weigh less in the scale than they do in the 
latter. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ and if his merits and behavior 
warrant consideration, the son of a butcher should stand on an equal foot- 
ing with the son of a baron, and the offspring of a milkman can do his 
university as much honor on the river or the running track as the heir- 
apparent of a millionaire. 

“T think the advantages of the English varsity system are manifest 
both from a social as well as an athletic point of view, more especially in 
the latter; the emulation excited among the various colleges inducing a 
very much greater number of men to go in for some form of exercise than 
in American varsities with their one college system. The difference is 
glaring. At Cambridge, England, nearly sixty eight-oared college boats 
lash the waters of the muddy Cam with their hundreds of oars, while not 
more than half a dozen regular crews make up at either Harvard or 


Yale.” 


Every one knows Mr. Walter Camp as an excellent authority on 
football,— some of us remember him as a formidable football 
player in the old days, — but he should be aware that Mr. W. Y. 
Winthrop is quite unknown at Harvard, and that his views on 
Harvard’s social and athletic conditions have absolutely no value. 
We are not at all surprised that he thinks that only half a dozen 
regular crews make upon the Charles ; why should he think other- 
wise? Has he ever been here? He may have made a great 
record as a shot-putter at Cambridge, England, “ seventeen or 
nineteen years ago,” — Mr. Camp assures us that he did, — but 
that hardly qualifies him to assert that the athletic field at Har- 
rard is not open to talent. Mr. Winthrop is certainly misinformed, 
and probably irresponsible, therefore, let him go; but Mr. Camp, 
instead of indorsing these absurdities by printing them, ought to 
have privately instructed Mr. Winthrop as to the truth. He 
ought also to have told him how many years Harvard urged and 
Yale resisted the adoption of rules which should make our inter- 
collegiate sports both amateur and gentlemanlike, — like the Eng- 
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lish, — and how recently Yale tried to make us acquiesce in her 
novel contention that the rubber of three games of baseball should 
be played first. Can Mr. Camp afford to jeopard his reputation 
as a sporting authority by annexing the ignorance of his random 
correspondents? Ifhe is so far behind the times in regard to our 
rowing, so misinformed as to suppose that our teams are chosen 
for social and not for athletic reasons, will not his readers begin 
to suspect that his statements about other colleges are equally 
untrustworthy ? 

No Harvard man will pretend that mistakes have not sometimes 
been made in picking out men for ’Varsity teams, but that such 
mistakes argue an undemocratic spirit at Harvard is ludicrously 
false. The difficulties which have beset social and athletic condi- 
tions here during the past twenty years have been due to the sudden 
immense growth in numbers. When Harvard became a university 
she had to reorganize her athletics, her debates, her societies, on a 
university scale. It has taken time, many experiments, and some 
blunders, before we could catch up in these matters with the won- 
derful expansion of population. We have now caught up. Yale, 
on the other hand, has been comfortably smaller: two years ago 
when that enlightened modern, Arthur T. Hadley, became her 
president, he found Yale ten years behind Harvard in educational 
methods and in numbers. (Yale had, in October, 1899, only 2663 
students in the whole University, while Harvard had 4078.) 
Thanks, therefore, to a relative smallness, to conservatism, and to 
the compactness which sectarianism gives to an institution, Yale 
has been spared many difficulties which have troubled us. By 
growing more slowly, she has been able more easily to readjust her 
conditions. Many problems she has not solved, because she has 
not advanced far enough to encounter them: when they challenge 
her, she will have Harvard’s success or failure in dealing with 
them to guide her. Judging by the vigor with which President 
Hadley has modernized Yale in two years, her readjustment will 
go on with increasing velocity. 

But all this has, of course, nothing to do with the democratic 
spirit. Any one can see that it is easier to learn who are the best 
athletic or other contestants in a small body than in a large body ; 
the ease with which such a selection is made does not, however, 
constitute democracy. We must look at the relations of students 
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with each other, at their social organizations, if we would get at 
the real spirit which animates a college. At Yale the culmina- 
tion of a student’s social ambition is election to one of the three 
Senior Societies, the Skull and Bones, Scroll and Key, and Wolf’s 
Head, each of which takes on fifteen members. To an outsider, 
the awful reverence which not only the students, but the Faculty 
and highest officials of Yale pay to the members of these societies 
is amazing. But lest an outsider should be suspected of exagger- 
ation or ignorance, let us quote from the latest historian of Yale, 
an authority not to be questioned, Charles Henry Smith, LL. D., 
Professor of History at Yale: — 


“An interesting College custom,” he says, “is observed on ‘ tap-day,’ 
when Senior elections are given out. In the afternoon, all the Junior 
Class and many from other classes and departments assemble in a large 
crowd under the oak-tree in front of Durfee, the windows of which are 
full of ladiesand other guests. About five o’clock the Senior Society 
men begin to appear, one from each society, and walk about through the 
crowd, searching for the Juniors who are to receive elections. When 
one of these messengers finds his man, he taps him on the back and 
asks him to go to his room, while loud cheers mark the good-will and 
intense interest of the crowd. . . . Of course some are disappointed, and 
this is the disagreeable feature of any rewards which are eagerly sought. 
But those who fail to ‘make’ a society take their disappointment in a 
sensible, manly way, and soon get over it. As for the happy recipients 
of the elections, they are careful not to obtrude their good fortune upon 
the notice of their less-favored classmates. . . . 

“While the fact of membership is well known, nearly everything else 
connected with the Senior societies is kept profoundly secret, and one of 
the curious features of life at Yale is the etiquette by which this secrecy 
is guarded. No undergraduate member is known to mention the name 
of his own society or of either of the others, or to allude to it in any way. 
Furthermore, no person familiar with Yale customs ever thinks of speak- 
ing to an undergraduate member even in the most indirect manner about 
his society or either of the others. To do so intentionally would be a 
serious affront—to do it ignorantly is a bad ‘break,’ and occasions 
embarrassment, for the member is debarred from returning an answer. 
Among undergraduates, even to mention one of the three streets on 
which the Senior Society Halls stand in the presence of a member of 
either one of them is apt to be embarrassing, and is sure to give offense 
if any intentional allusion to the societies is suspected. All this may 
seem strained and unnatural outside of Yale circles, but the fact that in 
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College it is taken so seriously, and observed so universally, shows that 
the custom is founded upon genuine respect.” ? 

Professor Smith, or any one else, may be challenged to discover 
the slightest symptom of the democratic spirit in all this. If 
custom had not deadened sensibility, “ tap-day ” at Yale would be 
seen for what it is, a highly cruel form of social torture. What 
must be the attitude of an entire college community which can 
witness such a performance? Surely, not democratic. The 
extraordinary secrecy reminds one of a mimic Vehmgericht, not 
of a democratic institution. At Harvard, as in the world outside, 
fellows are politely reticent on society matters in which they have 
no personal interest: but imagine a Harvard student quailing to 
mention Church Street in the presence of a Zeta Psi man, or a 
professor refraining to speak of Mt. Auburn Street within the 
hearing of an Alpha Delt! Suppose that the A. D. Club, or 
the Porcellian, conducted its election in the Yale fashion — but the 
thing is not supposable! You could n’t get the whole College to 
assemble to see a certain number of men taken on to any society, 
and as many more publicly passed over, while their friends won- 
dered why, and their sisters and sweethearts witnessed their disap- 
pointment. At Yale, it is said, men who have been thus snubbed 
sometimes publicly break down sobbing, and last year, if the 
report was true, the crowd expressed its indignant disapproval by 
cheering most lustily a man who had not been “ tapped,” but who, 
the crowd thought, had been unjustly left out. Truly, the spirit 
at Yale which gets its final expression in the Senior Societies and 
“tap-day,” is not a democratic spirit, but an oligarchic, almost 
Spartan in its narrowness, and in its primitive roughness. 

Here at Harvard we have, heaven knows! follies and absurdi- 
ties enough, and sometimes worse, connected with our Societies. 
The “ Dickey ” still stagnates, like an open sewer, in the midst 
of undergraduate life; but nobody of any authority has ever 
defended the “ Dickey ” or ever will. The plain fact is that, even 
among undergraduates, only a minority in any Class take any 
interest in clubs and societies, — the minority being made up of 
fellows who either belong or hope to belong to one of them. 
There are social swipes here, and social bullies, — so there are 
everywhere ; they occasionally succeed, — so they do everywhere. 

1 Universities and their Sons. (Boston, 1898.) Vol. i, pp. 435, 436. 
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But in the main, in three cases out of four, affinity is the deter- 
mining factor, as it should be, and the chief College honors fall 
undoubtedly to the men whom a majority of their fellows believe 
deserve them. This may not be perfection, but it is democracy. 
Whatever Harvard’s shortcomings, she cannot be charged with 
perpetuating in her social life an archaic oligarchy. 

Harvard “ indifference” turned out to be “ strenuousness ;”’ so 
who ever looks deepest into Harvard’s spirit will recognize that it is 
democratic through and through, offering the freest scope to every 
talent; but he must first understand what democracy really is. 


THE MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF ATHLETES. 


Wirn the increasing strenuousness of athletics, and with the 
present popularity of the more severe sports, such as football and 
rowing, the question of their effect upon the individual becomes 
more and more urgent. Is not the excessive effort a dangerous 
thing? Are the prolonged excitement and nervous strain of train- 
ing and competition healthful? Are athletes more likely than 
other men to have impaired health in after life? These questions 
and many others of like import force themselves upon every ob- 
server who thinks of more than the momentary excitement of the 
contest, and who has any other sentiments than the desire to win 
at any cost. They are of vital importance to every physician who 
has to do with the student body or with the student in after life. 
The possible injuries here referred to are not the temporary dis- 
ablements of a twisted knee or a fractured clavicle. These are of 
comparatively little importance, save in the eyes of fond parents, 
and are, with a pardonable vanity, regarded by the sufferers as 
badges of honor, provided the enforced retirement does not last 
too long. I refer rather to the more obscure injuries to heart, 
kidney, or nervous system, whose ill effects may be of a more per- 
manent, even of life-long, duration. We may well ask what effort 
has been made in the past to discover the dangers, real or fancied, 
and what more should be done in the future to minimize them. 

The first step in the investigation of the remote effects and 
possible dangers of training must be, of course, the study of the 
immediate effects and dangers. During the past few years several 
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such studies have been undertaken, and while all have been unsat- 
isfactory and incomplete, yet many important facts have been 
ascertained. Perhaps the most significant point which has been 
made out is the narrow margin which separates the physiological 
effects from the pathological. The former may be defined as the 
changes in the athlete’s organism, which are necessary in order to 
bring him into the condition of highest efficiency ; the latter are 
those which impair his efficiency. The oarsman’s heart must en- 
large, like his biceps, to enable him to do his best work ; but if the 
enlargement becomes a dilatation, it brings weakness rather than 
strength. The digestive organs of a man in active training must 
accommodate themselves to his vast demand for food, while his 
excretory organs must also do increased work to clear his system 
of the excessive waste material. If the former are unequal to the 
task, the machine is impaired for want of fuel; while if the latter 
fail, the mechanism is clogged and poisoned by its own accumu- 
lated products. The pathological effects may be manifold, and 
may vary in degree from a mere temporary “ staleness,” without 
discoverable cause, to a permanent impairment of some vital organ, 
though undoubted cases of this severity are probably rare. 

These general facts are so clear that they need no further dis- 
cussion; but in the pursuit of more exact knowledge on which to 
base an opinion in any given case, the difficulties are enormous. 
The dividing line between good training and overtraining is often 
not recognized until it has been passed. Not until there is a per- 
ceptible loss of vigor, a loss of weight, insomnia, or some other 
symptom, which in reality is the outward manifestation of some 
profound disturbance of the normal functions, does the trainer 
note that the athlete is getting “a little fine” or “a little stale.” 
Not infrequently has it happened that the danger line has been 
reached a few days before an important contest. The nervous 
strain which characterizes such a time, and which, in one form or 
another, appears to be the one constant factor in overtraining, 
suffices to complete the transformation, and a man who has been 
previously strong, alert, and aggressive loses the very qualities 
which are essential to victory. The professional trainer estimates 
the condition of a man by his appearance, manner, eye, color, and 
other external signs, in the reading of which he may become ex- 
traordinarily acute. The question naturally arises: Is it possible, 
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by empioying the more delicate tests and methods of the physi- 
cian, to discover the threatening trouble before it has progressed 
far enough to cause visible symptoms? It would be assuming too 
much, with our present knowledge, to answer this unreservedly in 
the affirmative. The human body is far too complex an organism 
to admit of any such exact knowledge. Individual peculiarities 
are so varied that it would probably be impossible to fix any rigid 
standard by which to gauge the proper rate of development so as 
to avoid the two extremes of undertraining and overtraining. The 
physician’s tests, like those of the professional trainer, need for 
their proper interpretation the personal elements of experience 
and judgment. 

Admitting these limitations, there is nevertheless good reason 
to believe that repeated careful physical examinations may yield 
valuable information. A case in point was that of a member of 
the 1901 University Crew squad. A man who was considered in 
excellent condition during the preliminary spring rowing, and who 
at previous examinations had shown nothing abnormal, developed 
an irregular action of the heart and a faint murmur after a time- 
row of moderate severity. His respiration was also more rapid 
than it should have been according to previous tests. He claimed 
to be feeling as well as usual at that time, but during the follow- 
ing week there was a perceptible falling off in the character of his 
rowing. His endurance was less than before, and he complained 
of indigestion and malaise. At the same time he had a slight cold 
which he was unable to get rid of. His cardiac condition failed 
to improve, and as he seemed unfit to withstand the strain, he was 
finally advised to stop rowing. It is interesting to note that the 
cardiac disturbance was detected several days before the outward 
signs of overtraining became apparent. This is a single instance, 
but many others might be added. It is probable that besides a 
routine physical examination, other tests, such as a determination 
of the blood pressures, analysis of the blood and excretions, and a 
study of certain nervous phenomena, would yield facts of great 
practical import. 

The studies which have been made hitherto have been necessarily 
limited in scope and have been largely tentative. The time is ripe 
now for a broad study of the effects of the various forms of sport 
and training upon many individuals, due weight being given to 
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the age, development, previous training and environment, dietary 
habits, nervous condition, — in short, to all the factors which may 
have a bearing upon the subject. This scheme would involve fre- 
quent examinations of all the men presenting themselves for any 
given team from the very beginning of the training period until 
the final contest. It should also include the candidates for the 
Freshman teams, for more could be learned from the developing 
athlete than from the hardened veteran. 

While the primary object of the work should be a scientific 
research into the phenomena of training and exercise, it would 
also have a practical aspect. A thorough examination at the be- 
ginning of the season would make it possible to detect and exclude 
those candidates who, because of some trouble, cardiac, renal, or 
elsewhere, are physically unequal to the effort or likely to be 
injured by it. The more remote practical application — namely, 
that of recognizing the earliest signs of overtraining — would not 
be possible until the accumulation of data had yielded a more 
exact knowledge of the phenomena than we now have. The inves- 
tigation, moreover, should not cease at the end of the training 
period. By keeping watch of the men after breaking training, 
and by correspondence and examination as opportunity offered, 
much information might be obtained as to the duration and course 
of any pathological conditions arising during the training. 

Under the same auspices, it would be possible also to take a 
census of former athletes, and to follow their careers as regards 
health and the various factors affecting it. There is unquestion- 
ably a widespread feeling that athletes are more liable to suffer ill 
health in after life than non-athletes ; but the relationship between 
athletic training and subsequent disease is by no means established. 
It may be conceded that such a trouble as a chronically dilated 
heart might follow excessive strain put upon that organ in rowing ; 
but it would be absurd to claim, with our present knowledge, that 
training of any kind could predispose a man to such infectious 
diseases as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, or appendicitis. Before 
any dogmatic statements could be made, it would be necessary to 
determine, first of all, whether it is true that disease in after life 
is more common among athletes than among non-athletes, and, if 
so, what forms of disease and what connection, if any, can be 
traced between the athletic training and the subsequent trouble. 

VOL, X. — NO. 38. 13 
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Moreover, it would be essential to trace the habits, mode of life, 
and occupation of the individual, in order to exclude other causes. 
The assertion is often made that most pugilists die of tuberculosis, 
but it would be obviously unfair to condemn the sport of boxing 
on that account, since the life of most prize-fighters after they 
leave the ring is certainly not conducive to health. If the college 
athlete in his post-graduate days assumes a sedentary occupation, 
neglecting exercise, and indulging freely in good things, edible and 
drinkable, it is essential that these conditions should be kept in 
view as possible causes of disease. 

It may be asked how this proposed plan of routine physical 
examinations would affect the present methods of handling the 
teams. In the case of the football, baseball, and track teams, the 
care of the men is left unreservedly in the hands of professional 
trainers, who keep in close touch with the men, watch the diet and 
other details, and prescribe the amount of work to be done by each 
man from day to day. The football squad has in constant attend- 
ance two surgeons, whose chief duties are to care for injuries, but 
who also look after any casual cases of illness among the candidates. 
For the rowing men there are two professional trainers connected 
with the two rowing clubs, but their work is mostly confined to 
giving instruction in the art of rowing. The University Crew squad, 
during the past three years at least, have dispensed with the ser- 
vices of a professional trainer, and the details of training have 
been under the direct control of the graduate coach. The scheme 
proposed in this paper has been given a partial trial in connection 
with the last three University Crews. During the last two months 
of training, a number of examinations have been made, and the 
information thus gained has been placed at the disposal of the 
coach. The examinations have been far from thorough, owing 
to lack of time and facilities; but itis felt that their usefulness 
within certain limits has been demonstrated. 

The only attempt at supervision on a large scale has been the 
strength tests which are prescribed for every candidate for any 
team, whether Class or University, before he may take part in any 
contest. These tests are made by the Director of the Gymnasium. 
For many years past there has been a gradually increasing separa- 
tion between the Gymnasium and the various athletic teams. This 
was made inevitable by the removal of the out-of-door sports to 
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Soldier’s Field, though the tendency to dissociation was well 
marked before. The strength test requirement remains practi- 
cally the only link between the two. There would be no neces- 
sary conflict between the established strength test and the pro- 
posed scheme. The former is concerned chiefly with the general 
capability of the man for his work, as shown by his heart’s action, 
muscular development, and strength. It involves only a single 
examination, and its object is largely anthropometric. The pro- 
posed examination, on the contrary, would be directed rather to 
ascertaining the normal condition of the man, and then to noting 
the changes taking place in his organization under the stress of 
training. The two points of view are radically different, yet they 
might be combined with advantage. 

As regards the position of the professional trainer, no readjust- 
ment would be necessary. The successful trainer is always a man 
of judgment and experience, with a keen eye and a knowledge of 
detail which, if often empirical, is always positive. His power 
lies in these qualities, and he is able in consequence to exact im- 
plicit obedience. The proposed scheme of examinations would not 
—could not, in fact — supplant his watchfulness ; but it might aid 
him by finding out the real cause of what he calls “ staleness.” 
In due time it might substitute scientific knowledge for his em- 
piricism. 

The plan here suggested would depend for its success upon three 
factors: first, on the attitude of the University authorities toward 
it; secondly, on the codperation of the students themselves; and, 
lastly, on the man selected to carry it out. To be successful, the 
scheme must be supported by the University through that power- 
ful body, the Athletic Committee. That the Committee would 
approve and lend its aid is probable, since it instigated the work 
already done with the crews. The support of the student body 
would depend upon the codperation of its leaders, particularly of 
the various captains and of the graduate coaches. A difficulty 
which would be sure to present itself is the attitude which many 
athletes assume towards any one who attempts to question them 
about their condition. The majority are interested in such mat- 
ters and are willing to submit to the inconvenience of the re- 
peated examinations, but even the most conscientious is apt to 
minimize his unpleasant sensations. There is a natural reluc- 
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tance on the part of most men who have the courage to undergo 
a hard course of training to admit, for example, that they have 
suffered during a time-row, and yet a careful analysis of their 
subjective symptoms might be of great assistance to the investi- 
gator. A few men would regard the examiner as a spy or a bore, 
but the number maintaining that attitude would depend largely 
upon his tact and disinterestedness. 

Finally the man selected to do the work should have experience 
and qualifications adequate to make his opinion command respect. 
He should be familiar with the most exact methods of physical 
examination, and should also be able to carry out physiological 
and chemical tests. The time and energy required could not be 
afforded by the average professional man. It would, however, be 
an attractive and legitimate field for a man who intended to make 
scientific physical training his career. Whoever undertakes it 
should be adequately remunerated, so that he may give his best 
thought and effort to it. The equipment for the proper carrying 
out of such an investigation need not at the beginning be elaborate. 
Certain instruments of precision, and some apparatus for chemical 
analysis, would be needed. A room might easily be fitted up at 
the Locker Building on Soldier’s Field for the examination of the 
football, baseball, and track athletes, while a similar room might 
be found at the Boat House for the rowing men. Here is an op- 
portunity to combine a scientific research with practical work of 
great utility and importance. If the University, by fostering such 
an enterprise, should make it possible to mitigate the dangers of 
an over-strenuous athletie system, it would certainly not be an 
unworthy employment for a fraction of her vast resources. 


Eugene A. Darling, ’90. 


JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH. 


JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, son of James and Catherine 
(Greenough) Greenough, was born at Portland, Maine, May 4, 1833, 
and died at Cambridge, October 11,1901. After studying at the Boston 
Latin School and with a private tutor, he entered Harvard College in 
1852, and graduated in due course with the Class of 1856. The esti- 
mate which his fellow students put upon his literary ability is shown by 
their electing him to the position of Class Orator. 
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Mr. Greenough had at first no thought of an academic career. He 
entered the Law School in the fall of 1856, remained there one term, and 
removed to Marshall, Mich., where he continued his studies in the office 
of Messrs. Brown & Van Arman. He was admitted to the Michigan bar, 
and practiced law in that state until 1865, when, on his return from a 
visit to Europe, he was unexpectedly offered a Latin Tutorship in his 
own college. The invitation was not unwelcome ; for, although Mr. 
Greenough found much that was agreeable in his Western surround- 
ings, his interest in classical study had always been keen, and the duties 
of a college teacher seemed likely to be congenial. He accepted the 
appointment and began, in September of that year, the long and fruitful 
term of academic service which closed with his resignation, on account of 
failing health, August 31, 1901. In 1873 he became Assistant Professor, 
and in 1883 Professor of Latin, a position which he held for nearly twenty 
years. 

The moment at which Mr. Greenough began his career as a teacher of 
the classics was marked by great activity in the field of Comparative 
Philology. The second edition of Bopp’s “ Comparative Grammar ” had 
appeared in 1857-61, and Schleicher’s famous “ Compendium ” in 1862. 
The young scholar turned with avidity to these studies, and soon made 
himself acquainted with Sanskrit, a language which was then terra 
incognita to most English and American Latinists. His interest in syn- 
tactical questions was stimulated by the “Greek Moods and Tenses” of 
Professor Goodwin, first published in 1860. He observed that the Latin 
moods had never been so treated as to satisfy the requirements of a sound 
view of linguistic development. It was still customary, for example, to 
regard the subjunctive as a mood invented to express some vague mental 
conception ; the Latin conditional sentences had never been accurately 
classified, and, in general, the principles of historical syntax had not 
been applied with any steadiness to the elucidation of Latin phraseology. 
Mr. Greenough attacked these problems with characteristic ardor and 
independence of judgment, and in 1870 the first fruits of his investiga- 
tions were put forth in a pamphlet entitled “ Analysis of the Latin Sub- 
junctive.”? This little monograph is sufficiently remarkable in itself, 
but when we consider the circumstanees of its production, it must be 
described as a truly wonderful performance. The author had received 
excellent instruction at college, — the names of Felton, Child, and Lane 
need only be mentioned to indicate how good his training must have 
been, — but it was of course such instruction as befits an undergraduate. 
He had taken no “ graduate course,” and his application to the subject of 
comparative grammar had coincided with engrossing duties as a college 

1 Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 
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tutor. Yet in the first five years of his career as a scholar he had brought 
himself, by his own efforts, to a position in which he could substantially 
advance science in his chosen field. The “ Analysis of the Latin Sub- 
junctive ” has long been out of print, and few scholars of the younger 
generation have ever seen it. Those who examine it are surprised to 
find therein, stated for the first time, a number of important principles 
which they learned at school, and which they have unquestioningly 
accepted as matters of immemorial knowledge. Nor is that all. The 
method which Mr. Greenough outlined in his pamphlet anticipated that 
followed by Delbriick in his “ Conjunctive and Optative,” *— a work 
which appeared in 1871, and which is recognized as working a kind of 
revolution in syntactical study. Delbriick’s treatise was subjected by 
Mr. Greenough to a searching and appreciative criticism in the very year 
of its publication,” and he was able to correct that distinguished scholar’s 
theories in at least one doctrine of fundamental importance. These may 
seem to be matters of concern to specialists alone. But Mr. Greenough 
never divorced scholarship, however esoteric, from the every-day business 
of the class room, and the presence of this ardent scholar, devoted to a 
kind of investigation in which he stood alone at the University, was soon 
felt in many ways. In 1872 he offered courses in Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology, never before taught at Harvard. This instruction 
he continued to give, along with his work as a Latinist, until he was 
relieved by the appointment of a Professor of Sanskrit in 1880. The 
service that he did to the University in calling attention to these studies, 
and in fostering them till time was ripe for establishing them perma- 
nently, is easily overlooked in the greater service which he rendered in 
his own department, but the historian of American learning will not fail 
to appreciate it. 

Two paths were now open to the investigator. He could write ad 
clerum, devoting himself to the composition of learned monographs, or 
he could embody in text-books the main results of his studies and dis- 
coveries, — for with Mr. Greenough, to study was always to discover 
something. He chose the latter path, — not deliberately, perhaps, but 
partly by accident, partly from his fondness for teaching, that is, for the 
direct communication of his ideas to receptive minds. The outcome of 
this choice was the succession of text-books widely known as Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Series, which include a grammar and editions of the 
authors commonly read at school. The preparation and progressive 
revision of this series occupied a large part of his leisure for the rest of 

1 Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen. Halle, 
1871. 

2 North American Review, Oct., 1871, exiii, 415-27. 
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his life. The association of the present writer with Mr. Greenough in 
revising some of these books makes it improper for him to characterize 
them. Their influence on the teaching of Latin, however, is matter of 
common knowledge, and it is also well known with what prodigality of 
intellect Mr. Greenough put into his text-books, in the form of notes, 
comments, and obiter dicta, the ripest fruits of his scholarship and the 
most brilliant of his discoveries, seldom taking the trouble to designate 
them as anything new. It is not difficult for the well-informed reader 
to go through the Latin Grammar,’ for instance, and pick out sentence 
after sentence to show that the author was in possession of numerous 
facts and theories, any one of which might have served him as the text 
for a valuable monograph. 

One important change in American classical teaching may be definitely 
traced to Mr. Greenough, — the introduction of “reading at sight.” He 
was the first person to employ this test in the examinations for admission 
to Harvard College,” and he spared no pains to inculcate his method. 
His views have been often misunderstood and his principles misapplied, 
but there can be no doubt that his efforts availed much to freshen and 
vivify instruction in the classics. To him, extempore translation was not 
a headlong course of haphazard guessing, in neglect or defiance of forms 
and syntax and common sense; it was a stern but gracious discipline, 
requiring accurate grammatical knowledge and unflagging vigilance. 
Only those who have heard him set forth and exemplify his method — 
particularly in connection with his later views as to the order of emphasis 
in the sentence —ecan appreciate how original, how sound, and how 
humane a process he contemplated under the name of “ reading at sight.” 

Mr. Greenough was equally concerned for the education of under- 
graduates and the development of that advanced training which it is the 
purpose of the Graduate School to provide. He was one of the pioneers 
in this latter field in America, and his interest was felt in all directions. 
He gave much advanced instruction himself, and was always accessible, 
in public and private, to the inquiries of any student engaged in a piece 
of investigation. When the establishment of the “ Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology” was contemplated, the necessary endowment was 
contributed, under his influence, entirely by his own Class. He became 
one of the editors, and some of the best articles in the series are from his 
pen. Twelve volumes of the “Studies ” attest the success of his efforts 
towards the publication of what he jocosely called “ useless learning.” 

In April, 1894, the Phormio of Terence, in the original, was acted by 


1 The first edition was published in 1872. The late Rev. Dr. Joseph Henry Allen, 
40, was Professor Greenough’s collaborator. 
2 In the Latin Grammar Paper of 1871. 
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students in Sanders Theatre under the auspices of the Classical Depart- 
ment. Mr. Greenough was untiring in his efforts to insure the success 
of this production, and the University was largely indebted to him for 
the highly creditable character of the performance. 

In the establishment and organization of the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, — now Radcliffe College, — Mr. Greenough took 
a leading part. He was the first of the College Faculty to feel an inter- 
est in the matter, and by personal interviews he secured the coéperation 
of his colleagues and of others, and thus gave practical shape to the enter- 
prise. He was the first chairman of the Academic Board, and he con- 
tinued to be active in the management of the institution until the last 
year of his life. 

Mr. Greenough wrote verses, both English and Latin, with singular 
facility and grace, and he had a delightful fund of humor. His lighter 
compositions were intended for his friends, — and for them alone ; but 
some of them got into print. Among these were The Queen of Hearts 
and The Blackbirds, — clever and amusing little plays, intended for pri- 
vate performance, — and the operetta of Old King Cole, the music for 
which was written by Professor F. D. Allen. A fine example of his 
more serious verse is the Latin tribute to Professor Child prefixed to the 
Child Memorial Volume of the “Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature ” (1897). His Hymn for Commencement was first sung at 
the Commencement dinner in 1881, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the graduation of his Class. 

In June, 1900, Mr. Greenough suffered a slight cerebral hemorrhage, 
which prostrated him for atime. He soon rallied, however, and, though 
he was unable to meet his classes, the ensuing autumn found his health 
so far restored that he could take part in the composition of a book on 
English etymology and kindred topics which he had planned to prepare 
in collaboration with the present writer. This book, “ Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech,” occupied his thoughts in the most agreeable 
manner throughout the winter and a part of the following spring. His 
wide learning, admirable memory, and intellectual keenness and sugges- 
tiveness were not at all affected, and, though he was unable, from physical 
weakness, to work long at a time, his mind was constantly busy with the 
book, and he recurred unweariedly to the composition of it. He was even 
able, despite increasing weakness, to read the proofs in the spring and 
early summer. This was his last literary work. He had other projects 
in view, but his strength failed him. A fatal disease of the heart made 
rapid progress, and on the eleventh of October, 1901, he died at his home 
in Cambridge. 

Mr. Greenough had a rare capacity for friendship, and few men have 
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had so many friends. He was the most entertaining of companions, and 
the warmth and openness of his nature attached to him those whom the 
charm of his intense and vivacious personality attracted. Intellectually 
he had that indefinable touch which we call genius. His mind was at 
once discursive and logical. He jumped from point to point, from sub- 
ject to subject, with an agility that often left the hearer breathless in the 
attempt to follow him. Yet he could always supply — to order — the 
logical stages through which his thought had passed. His discursiveness 
(of which he was quite aware) was in fact one of his strongest points, for 
it was controlled by a combination of logical keenness and historical 
imagination which are seldom found united. The rapidity of his mental 
processes was prodigious, — but not more remarkable than the slow, 
minute patience with which he analyzed an idea or a construction. His 
intellectual curiosity was insatiable, and he communicated some part of 
his enthusiasm to all who came under his influence. He held strong 
opinions, — he was accustomed to say that “ nothing steadies a man like 
a few good sound prejudices,’ —but he was ever ready to revise his 
views. Indeed, he had an almost consistent habit of disregarding his 
general theories when these seemed likely to work injustice to any par- 
ticular person. Generous recognition of merit in others was one of his 
most marked characteristics. 

Physically strong and active, Mr. Greenough was fond of out-of-door 
life. He delighted in the woods and mountains, and spent much of his 
time in camp on the Canadian seigniory which belonged to him and his 
elder brother. Vigor and energy were essential qualities of his nature. 
It seemed impossible that he should ever grow old. 

Mr. Greenough was married on Nov. 26, 1860, to Mary Battey 
Ketchum, who died July 19, 1893. On Dec. 21, 1895, he was married 
to Harriet Sweetser Jenks. His children are James Jay Greenough, 
born Sept. 18, 1861, and Robert Battey Greenough, born Nov. 9, 1871. 

G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 





ACTUALITIES OF THE THREE YEAR A. B. DEGREE. 


THE newspapers which are so intent upon the reduction of the Filipi- 
nos and of ocean passages have failed to notice the reduction now going 
on in the average time required by Harvard College for the A. B. degree. 
Since the Faculty, by vote of October 29, 1901, has formally stated the 
present requirements and conditions for a degree taken in less time than 
four years, it may interest alumni and friends of the University to know 
how the conception of a three years’ degree arose, and how it has devel- 
oped into a practice, and how that practice is related to the four years’ 
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course. The latest discussion of the subject was set in motion by a vote 
of the Overseers, passed in April, 1900, asking the Faculty to put into 
cold, clear, and luminous print a statement of what was their actual 
practice in this matter ; for the Overseers appear to be a very represent- 
ative body in their opinion that the Harvard Catalogue is a labyrinth in 
which the Dean is the only Theseus. 

The statement provided by the Faculty for insertion in the Catalogue 
is as follows, omitting the cross-references to other pages of the Cata- 
logue : — 

“In order to be recommended for the degree of A. B., a student must satisfy 
the College admission requirements, must secure to his credit the requisite 
number of College courses with the requisite grades, and must complete at 
least one full year of residence and study at the University as a candidate for 
the degree. 

“The requisite number of College courses, prescribed and elective, is seven- 
teen or seventeen and a half, according to the grade attained by the student 
in prescribed Freshman English. Some of these courses may be anticipated 
by examination, or by work satisfactorily performed at another college. A 
candidate must have stood above grade D in at least one half of all the 
courses taken in Harvard College and counted for the degree, and in at least 
one half of the work of his Senior year. 

“ A student must take, in each academic year, at least four courses, and may 
take six but not more; also he may count certain courses in the Summer 
School towards the degree. Accordingly a student who enters the Freshman 
Class without serious deficiency may complete the requisite number of courses 
in four, three and a half, or three years. If in three years he completes the 
requisite number of courses with such grades as entitle him to graduation cum 
laude, he may on petition be recommended for the degree at the end of his 
third year: otherwise he will not be recommended for it till the end of the 
fourth year ; but after he has completed the requisite number of courses with 
the requisite grades (see preceding paragraph) — whether this be at the end 
of three years or of three and a half—he may on petition obtain leave of 
absence until the time when the degree may be actually conferred. Requests 
for permission to graduate in less than four years should be addressed to the 
Dean of Harvard College.” 


To understand this Faculty minute it is necessary to notice the great 
change brought about by the substitution of the elective for the required 
system, a process begun in 1866; extended speedily to the Seniors and 
Juniors; to the Sophomores about 1874; and to the Freshmen in 1884. 
The first practice of Harvard, as shown by the requirements for the 
graduates of 1642, was for four years’ residence, and during two cen- 
turies the studies were apportioned to fill that time. Inasmuch as every- 
body had to take the same units, it was not necessary to measure one 
unit against another: a man took everything on the list, and either 
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passed it or was shoved through by his instructor, or in some cases was 
forgiven some deficiency just before Commencement, by a kindly Faculty. 
The main thing was to spend four years in Cambridge. 

When the elective system came in, it was the purpose to fix an amount 
of work which would correspond in difficulty with the prescriptions which 
it replaced. A new unit was devised, called the “course,” that is, a 
study requiring three exercises a week throughout the year, and the 
total of previous prescribed work was then calculated to be equal to a 
minimum number of “courses.” About twenty-five years ago the total 
was fixed at eighteen and four tenths courses; and it was practically 
impossible to secure a record in that number of courses in less than four 
years. The minimum has been gradually reduced, first by giving up 
the old prescribed Freshman physics and chemistry, each two tenths of a 
course ; then by dropping out in succession Senior, Junior, and Sophomore 
required English; till the present maximum number of courses needed 
for graduation beyond the entrance requirements is seventeen (in case a 
man does poor English work in his Freshman year, he is obliged to take 
an extra half course in English, making seventeen and a half courses in 
all). This number of courses may be performed in three years by an able 
student, and is actually so performed in many cases under the present 
rules of the Faculty. 

The first of the changes which have led to a three year degree was the 
chance to pool a good year’s work with a poor year’s. Since it is impos- 
sible to make all the units under an elective system of equal weight, the 
actual work done by two students taking the same number of courses 
may be different. In the old fashioned fixed curriculum the units dif- 
fered still more widely, but as everybody had to take all the units, or at 
least to attend all the courses, the work of each year had practically to 
be made up as one block ; but under the elective system, if a man failed 
in a course in his Freshman year he might take an extra course in his 
Sophomore year and make himself good. Apart from this pooling pro- 
cess, if a man took more than a required number of courses, he did so at 
his own peril; for the extra courses were not made a part of his record. 
About 1880 the practice arose of entering a man’s performance on all the 
courses that he might wish to take, and then of making up his standing 
upon those studies in which he had passed best, all superfluous courses 
being thrown out as “extras.” By this process an industrious man 
could readily accumulate extra work unnecessary for his degree, which 
might even count up to four or five courses while he was in college. In 
some cases this surplusage of good works was found convenient, since 
when a man’s college life was interrupted by illness or absence, he could 
by special favor draw upon the unused reservoir of his extras. 
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From this practice it was a very short step to the deliberate attempt, 
first made about ten years ago, to complete the required number of courses 
in less than four years; and several devices have helped this process. 
The first is the device, now on the increase, of offering on entrance to 
college more subjects than are strictly necessary. For a long time these 
extra admission subjects were of no other importance than as a sort of 
crown of laurel upon an ambitious student’s head; but in the Harvard 
system, most of the advanced subjects correspond to electives offered in 
college ; and hence a surplus may be expressed in units of college courses, 
and may represent work of college grade. When the final degree 
record was making, men claimed the right to use these extra admission 
subjects to help them out; or a man who had accumulated some elective 
studies beyond his necessities combined that surplus with the entrance 
surplus, and thereby showed a full year’s work beyond that of the three 
years of residence. The slight diminution in the number of courses 
required for a degree aided this process. 

The possibility of making such a claim once established, there then 
began what was practically a new system, the taking of extra courses 
with the set purpose to complete the full tale of seventeen or more in 
three years. Unless there were extra admission subjects, this process 
required an average of about six courses a year, and in some cases men 
counted in one year seven courses, or nearly twice the required number. 
Hence the Faculty adopted a rule that no one should take more than six 
courses without the consent of the Dean. At the same time the concep- 
tion in the minds of students that the college career was measured by 
courses and not by years brought about such conditions that at the begin- 
ning of his Senior year a man might have but two courses or even one 
course to fulfil; and the tendency to spurt for three years and then drift 
for a fourth was counteracted by a rule of the Faculty requiring a stu- 
dent to take no less than four courses in every year of his residence. 

Another complication now arose, or rather was brought about by the 
development of the three year movement, namely, the desire of a man to 
complete or nearly to complete his college course in three years, and then 
to enter the Medical or Law School, carrying the first year’s professional 
work and at the same time the few college courses that might be necessary 
to make up the tale of seventeen. To meet these special circumstances 
the Faculty adopted a new rule, by which a man whose deficiency was 
not greater than one and a half courses was allowed leave of absence for 
his Senior year, during which time he might be taking first year work in 
the professional school. This practice was broken up by a rule of the 
Law School, first applied in 1900, that no person should be registered as 
a first year law student while carrying any studies for the A. B. degree. 
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In order, therefore, to save a year’s time, candidates for the Law School 
were compelled to make a complete college record by the end of their 
third year at college; although it was not necessary to take the degree 
until the end of the fourth year, and most students preferred to appear 
in the Quinquennial with the men who were fellow Freshmen. 

Another complication arose. Quick students who had a number of 
extra courses to the good at the end of their third year, often liked to 
make an A. M. record in the fourth year; and hence the Faculty was 
obliged to make a rule that nobody could take both A. B. and A. M. at 
the same Commencement. That it is possible for a man to do the work 
in three years without serious overtaxing has been shown by the experi- 
ence of several students : one such had earned and taken his A. B. degree 
before his eighteenth birthday ; and then went on, and at the end of his 
fourth year, before he was nineteen, took an A. M.; in another case, by 
using a number of extra admission subjects, a student has been able, in 
three years’ residence at Cambridge, to make a record which entitles 
him both to the A. B. and the A. M. degrees. 

When students once discovered that a record for the A. B. could be 
made in three years, they began to apply in such numbers for leave to 
do it that the Faculty was compelled to appoint a special committee to 
deal with the cases, and to lay down special regulations upon the subject. 
At present the administration of the rules is in the hands of the Dean of 
Harvard College. The principles which have been reached are substan- 
tially as follows: the Faculty has long since abandoned the idea that 
four years’ residence is necessary to the degree of A. B., although it 
insists that a student who is in the precincts must do substantial work in 
each year of his residence. On the other hand, the Faculty, by accept- 
ing the principle that a specific number of courses makes up the require- 
ment for the A. B., accommodates itself to accidental absences of less 
than a year, and at the same time makes possible the three years’ degree. 
Nevertheless, the student who attempts to fufil the requirement in three 
years must either have entrance subjects to his credit when he enters 
college, or he must work hard and steadily during the whole three years ; 
for the three year degree is still considered a privilege, which is subject 
to various restrictions. 

First, without special permission no student can count more than six 
courses in a year; and hence the possible maximum is six courses for 
three years, which makes only one course more than the minimum for 
the degree, —a close allowance. Second, a student who desires the 
degree in three years must apply for it, not as a right, but as a favor; 
as a matter of fact, permission is always given, if the next restriction is 
observed. Third, and even more important, the Faculty will in no case 
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allow a simple three years’ pass degree, but grants the privilege of com- 
pleting the work in three years only to students of distinctly high stand- 
ing (cum laude, or higher). This provision tends to exalt the three 
years’ degree ; but it is disparaged by the practice of the Faculty to give 
“leave of absence ” to any man so desiring who has completed the num- 
ber of courses for the A. B., with a lower rating than cwm laude, if he will 
accept it a year later, at the end of four years from entrance. The whole 
system, for various reasons, works with difficulty and some friction. 
The first is the tendency to cram, and at the same time to pull down 
the standard in individual courses; much work must be done in each 
of the three years, and if a large body of students should take six courses 
each year, it is plain that the average work in a course could not per- 
manently be greater than one sixth of a good student’s time; and the rule 
of the Law School which compels men who want to save a year to com- 
plete all their college work in three years tends to hurry. Again, the 
half courses are not so arranged that it is very convenient for a man, 
who has still two courses to make up at the end of his third year, to 
take four half-courses in the first half-year, and so finish his college work 
at midyear and go about his business, taking his degree when Commence- 
ment comes. 

The means of easing the system are obvious: first, by encouraging 
students on entrance to college to bring extra subjects; that is, by 
encouraging schools to do more of the work which heretofore has been 
done in college ; many good schools are glad to respond to this demand. 
Of course, if it results in a boy’s staying longer in school, the advantage 
is lost, because he will thus part with the year to be saved in college. 
Another expedient would be to reduce the total number of courses 
required for graduation: this was the plan in the three years’ scheme 
which was vetoed by the Overseers in 1891; an obvious objection is 
that the plan would also reduce the work of the four years’ man, an 
objection which is answered by the requirement that not less than 
four courses shall be pursued in each year. If the minimum were 
brought down to sixteen courses, it would fit both four year and three 
year men better than at present: for with one entrance subject to the 
good, a three year man would then need only five courses a year, and 
four times four also makes the requisite sixteen for the four years’ man. 

It will be observed that this whole system is no system at all, since it 
has grown up through continuous but indirect pushings by ambitious 
students. The only acts of the Faculty in distinct encouragement of the 
three year degree are the admission of the principle that the completion 
of a prescribed number of courses and not of a period of residence shal! 
entitle to a degree; and a Faculty vote, no longer of much consequence, 
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From a caricature by Austin Flint, 
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that men who have no more than one and a half courses to make up, 
may have technical leave of absence. On the other side, by its rule 
requiring four courses in every year of residence, and by the rule deny- 
ing the three year degree to students with low grades, the Faculty has 
made the attainment of the A. B. in three years decidedly more difficult 
than in four years. 

Yet, notwithstanding the complication of the method, in the five years 
1896-1900, 256 A. B.’s were actually conferred on students in residence 
only three years as undergraduates, against 1324 conferred on students 
who have had four years’ residence as undergraduates ; that is, one sixth 
of the students admitted to Harvard College on examination and persist- 
ing until they reach their degree have been awarded the degree in three 
years. Inthe Class of 1900 there were 308 A. B. degrees, of which 72, 
or one fourth, were three year. It is therefore evident that vi et armis 
the students who think the three year degree worth while have obtained 
it; that their number is increasing, and is now very significant ; in other 
words, a three years’ degree has established itself without any active 
encouragement from the Faculty and in the face of a division of opinion 
in that body. 

In the minds of many teachers and officers the time has now come to 
acknowledge the three year system as a part of the Harvard plan of 
education, by simplifying the counting of courses and making it plain to 
all comers that the three year degree has a place of equal honor with the 
four year degree. At the same time, the tradition that a man graduates 
four years from the time of his entrance is so strong that a large number 
of three year men request that their degree be granted with their friends 
and fellows; and there was pending last June a petition from a young 
gentleman, who, to his great chagrin and disappointment, found his 
name among the A. B.’s of 1900, when it had been his intention to be 
enrolled with those of 1901. In the face of such student capacities and 
such determination, to deny a degree in three years altogether is no 
longer a possibility ; and a wise Faculty, Corporation, and Overseers 
accept the inevitable — with or without joy, as the case may be. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 





A HARVARD ASCETIC— EVANGELINUS APOSTOLIDES 
SOPHOCLES. 


Hap I known, when I stood on the snowy summit of Pelion, in 
March, 1893, that among the twenty villages dotting the sides of the 
long Thessalian range which carries that name for as many miles was 
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Tsangarada, the birthplace of my old friend and sometime instructor, 
Professor Sophocles, — I would have made a pilgrimage of reminiscence 
to the humble cottage, if it still stands, where he was born about 1800. 
Thessaly was then under Turkish rule, as all Greece was, and how the 
village was classed, I do not know ; but now it is the chief place of the 
deme of Myredion, and, by the last Greek census (1896), had 1716 of 
the 3293 inhabitants of that mountain deme, sloping down to its seaport 
of Tamouchari, which had but eight residents, all males, and presumably 
boatmen. As with most of the demes on Pelion, a majority of the 
dwellers of Tsangarada are women and girls ; for the young men emi- 
grate to the thriving city of Volo, at the foot of the mountain, where 
the males are in an excess of nearly 3000 out of a total of 16,000; or 
else they go farther away, as young Sophocles did, — to monasteries or 
market-towns in other countries. His village gave him his first school- 
ing, —for nearly all these twenty odd villages on Pelion have good 
schools, — and one of them which I visited — Portaria, half way up the 
mountain from Volo— has a fine large graded school, in three depart- 
ments, whose pupils were brought together early in the morning, to sing 
to us in the great hall of the schoolhouse. 

Whether Sophocles then went west, across the range of Pindus, to the 
high school of Janna, as was the fashion about 1820, and long after- 
ward, I cannot say; but he found himself as a youth in the monastery on 
Mt. Sinai, and afterwards was an inmate of a branch convent in Cairo. 
But at the age of twenty-one he migrated still farther, — to America, as 
many young Greeks did during or after the Revolution, — and in 1829, 
while Athens was yet in the hands of the Turks, he entered as Fresh- 
man at Amherst College, probably directed thither by some missionary. 
From Amherst he found his way to Hartford and New Haven, — but 
by 1842 had received an appointment as Greek tutor in Harvard Col- 
lege; and in 1847, after an absence of two years, fixed himself perma- 
nently in Cambridge, where I found him on entering college in 1852. I 
had previously made the acquaintance of his Greek grammar, while learn- 
ing the rudiments of Greek by myself in New Hampshire, and had 
heard tales of his eccentricities and severities, at Exeter, where I fin- 
ished my fitting for the Sophomore Class, in the early summer of 1852. 
Being a Sophomore, I did not immediately come under his instruction, 
but one of the first college songs that I heard — perhaps from my free- 
spoken classmate, Frank Barlow — put these words (to a familiar tune) 
into the mouth of the beardless, dark-browed tutor : — 

“T’m the d—d Apostolides, 
Black in heart and black in head ; 
Pluto’s devil sent from Hades, — 
Sent to make the freshmen dead.” 
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As I was rooming in my first year with a Freshman (the late Jonathan 
Chapman, of the Class of 56), I heard much of the Greek tutor’s harsh- 
ness, and was quite willing to see him caricatured. 

Accordingly, when young Austin Flint, of Buffalo, son of a distin- 
guished medical professor of the same name,—and now himself a fa- 
mous doctor and professor at New York,— made a drawing of the 
dreaded tutor, which was thought to be a fine caricature, and was really 
not a bad portrait, I undertook to find an engraver for it, at the expense 
of the Freshman Class. My chum had put the matter in my hands, as 
I had some acquaintance with the picture-dealers of Boston. I therefore 
went to Mr. N. D. Cotton, who sold good engravings on Tremont Street, 
and whose shop I frequented; showed him the drawing, and inquired 
who was the best lithographer in Boston. He made answer much as 
follows: ‘“‘The best engraver of any kind here, now that John Cheney 
no longer does regular work, is a young man, not much known, from 
Maine, S. W. Rowse. He has an attic room on Tremont Row, be- 
yond Scollay’s Building, is a lithographer, and will be known by and 
by as a remarkable artist.” I therefore climbed the stairs to Mr. 
Rowse’s room, found him there in his shirt-sleeves, working on a litho- 
graphic stone, and made the arrangement to have him engrave and print 
the required number of copies of Flint’s sketch, which his Class and 
some of ours subscribed for. Soon after it came out, or perhaps before, 
the lively lad was sent away from college for some misdemeanor, — not 
for this caricature, —and never returned; so that his name does not 
appear among the graduates of 1856 or any other year. My copy of 
the miniature head is put at the disposal of the Graduates’ Magazine, at 
the Editor’s request, for its reproduction and preservation. 

The date of this little affair was about Christmas, 1852, — a little 
before or after, as I recollect. Nor did I hear of Mr. Rowse again until 
in the autumn of 1854, visiting Mr. Emerson in Concord, and meeting 
in our walk Thoreau’s English friend, Thomas Cholmondeley, who was 
then boarding at Mrs. John Thoreau’s, I found that he had been preceded 
in the summer of. that year by S. W. Rowse, who was spending some 
weeks in Concord, to finish a large lithograph of Webster’s magnificent. 
head, from Ames’s portrait of the dead statesman. Rowse also lived at 
Mrs. Thoreau’s, where he saw daily the poet-naturalist, and sometimes 
took a walk with him, or with his opposite neighbor, Ellery Channing, 
—or with both. So impressed was he with Henry Thoreau’s grave, 
thoughtful countenance, that he asked leave to make a crayon sketch of 
his head, and did so, in the summer or early autumn of 1854. I was 
told that this was the first crayon of a man’s head which Rowse allowed 
to leave his hands; he presented it to Miss Sophia Thoreau, and from 
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it have been made many engravings since her brother’s death, in 1862. 
And now Mr. Rowse himself has died, after making portraits of Emer- 
son and other well-known Americans. 

But to return to Mr. Sophocles. During the absence of Professor 
Felton in Greece in 1853-54, our Class had Sophocles for Greek in- 
structor, and we read to him, I remember, the Ajax of his namesake, 
the Attic dramatist. As I studied Greek throughout the three years I 
spent in college (really but little more than two years, by reason of my 
long absences), I was one of his pupils, and soon formed an opinion of 
him very different from that which the dismayed Freshmen had handed 
down. Without being a model teacher, — for he did not give his Class 
the full advantage of his remarkable scholarship in his native language, 
—he piqued our attention by his oddities, and stimulated those who 
wished to learn by his evident interest in a careful pupil. His com- 
ments, like those of Professor Lane in the Latin recitations, were often 
sarcastic, and generally dry and humorous. His term for Brunck and 
others who had tried their hands at emending the Ajax was “ Belgian 
paydants,” and his interest in flowing versions which suggested a pre- 
liminary canter on the “ pony” was of the very slightest. His marking 
for recitations must have been capricious; but I had a fancy that I lost 
nothing at his hands in that direction. It was to a classmate of mine 
(and I dare say to a dozen others) that he made the apt reply, when 
S. said, “I don’t know,” to one of Sophocles’s puzzling questions, — 
“ R-ight, — nobody knows.” 

Long after we left college, my classmate, G. C. Sawyer, at the head 
of a high-class school in Utica, N. Y., wrote to Professor Sophocles on a 
subject of increasing interest, then and ever since, and received the fol- 
lowing very characteristic reply : — 

CAMBRIDGE, Febr. 6, 1872. 

Pror. G. C. Sawyer. — My Dear Sir, — You ask me to give you my opin- 
ion as to the influence of Egypt upon the Hellenic genius. My answer is that 
history proper has to do with events and causes, not with opinion. 

Opinions on any subject are in general resorted to by idlers and ignora- 
muses ; the wise never deal in opinions and conjectures. 

» French roofs are beginning to be fashionable in the vicinity of the College. 
Some years — or centuries — hence, it will be demonstrated that France had a 
wonderful influence upon the American genius. 
Your old friend, 
E, A. SOPHOCLES. 


In 1853, and indeed, during the whole thirty-six years, more or less, 
after he took his permanent place in the Harvard Faculty, he lived by 
himself in the west entry of Holworthy, and there cooked and spread his 
frugal meals, amid his lexicons and papers and college exercise-books. 
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We used to smile at seeing him gravely pacing the diagonal paths of the 
College Yard, carrying fruit or loaves, or, mayhap, cheese, beloved of the 
Greek peasant, tied up in a large handkerchief. He had even then, 
I think, begun his poultry-fancying diversion of breeding and feeding’ 
fowls in the basse-cour of some friend’s house, not far from the College, 
—at first at Miss Fay’s, I believe, and afterwards at Mrs. Winlock’s, 
farther away from his ascetic cell in Holworthy. Whether he ever did, 
I cannot say, but he was fully qualified to write an essay on that ob- 
scure subject, the breeding of cocks at Tanagra in Boeotia, more cele- 
brated for the last dozen years of his life, as the underground reservoir 
of those odd or lovely figurines that have given us new ideas of the uni- 
versality of plastic art among the ancient Greeks. His mind was itself 
best illustrated by a collection of those interesting terra-cottas ; there 
was eccentricity, there was beauty, there was faithful workmanship, — 
perhaps of the artisan rather than of the high artist ; but above all, there 
was a keen insight into the graceful and grotesque, the ascetic, and the 
social sides of human nature. Few monks have been more faithful to 
their self-imposed vow, or less under the dominion of ignorance and pre- 
judice, with all his whims, than this self-exiled scholar and silent bene- 


factor of his kind. 
F. B. Sanborn, 55. 
ConcorD. 





JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


In the September Graduates’ Magazine (p. 129) was printed a brief 
sketch of Prof. Joseph Le Conte, s 51, who was born in Liberty County, 
Georgia, Feb. 26, 1823, and died in the Yosemite Valley, July 6, 1901. 
A member of the first Class to graduate at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, he was one of Louis Agassiz’s earliest and most distinguished 
pupils. Through the courtesy of Prof. J. McK. Cattell, the editor of 
Science, the Graduates’ Magazine is enabled to print a portrait of Prof. 
Le Conte, and to quote from an article by Prof. A. C. Lawson, of the Uni- 
versity of California, both of which appeared in Science on Aug. 23. 

At the age of 46, in 1868, Joseph Le Conte “became professor of 
Geology, Botany, and Natural History in the University of California. 
The title of his chair was changed in 1872 to ‘Geology and Natural 
History,’ and this chair he held up to the time of hisdeath. ... 

“He was no narrow specialist, yet he was an authority in advance of 
his contemporaries in several distinct lines of scientific and philosophical 
inquiry. His earliest writings of scientific importance had to do with 
the phenomena of binocular vision, which he discussed in a long series of 
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papers, published chiefly in the American Journal of Science and in the 
Philosophical Magazine, between the. years 1868 and 1880. These 
essays were enlarged and published in his well-known book of several 
editions, entitled ‘Sight.’ This work is generally recognized as an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the subject, and is remarkable 
for that lucidity of style and felicity of graphic illustration and simile 
which characterize, indeed, all his writings. While issuing these papers, 
he was, after coming to California, actively engaged in geological studies. 
Various excursions in the Sierra Nevada and in the Cascade Mountains 
of Oregon led to important discoveries. He announced the age and 
character of the Cascade Mountains and their relation to the great Co- 
lumbia lava flood ; he described the ancient glaciers of the Sierra Nevada, 
and was among the first to recognize the post-Tertiary elevation of the 
Sierra Nevada, as shown by the river beds. His studies on mountain 
structure led him to important generalizations on the origin of mountains 
in general, and he became one of the chief exponents of the ‘contrac- 
tional theory’ of mountain building. His studies on ore deposition at 
Steamboat Springs, Nevada, and Sulphur Bank, California, led him to 
a discussion of vein formation in general; and his classification of ore 
deposits has been widely recognized as resting on a sound basis, and is 
not displaced in its essential features by the most recent attempts in the 
same direction. He also made important contributions to the subjects of 
seismology and coral growth in its geological aspects. 

“In 1878, he published his ‘ Elements of Geology,’ a book which has 
had, perhaps, a more extensive use in the schools and colleges of this 
country than any other text-book in the natural sciences. This was fol- 
lowed in 1884 by his ‘Compend of Geology,’ a more elementary treat- 
ment of the same work. He was also interested in many other scientific 
and medical subjects, such as ‘The Problem of Flight,’ ‘The Functions 
of the Liver,’ ‘ Ptomaines and Leucomaines in their Relation to Disease,’ 
‘The Larynx as an Instrument of Music,’ ete. The mere mention of 
these varied subjects indicates the breadth of his interests and sympa- 
thies, but they by no means measure his intellectual activity. He was 
an active and successful exponent of the doctrine of evolution, and ex- 
tended its principles to many fields of thought. Indeed, the evolutionary 
idea was the dominant note in nearly all his many philosophical writings 
and addresses. His strong advocacy of evolution as a principle running 
through all nature may be regarded as the most fruitful of his life’s 
labors. On the battle-ground, not long since so fiercely contested, between 
science and religion, he did splendid work, not, however, intensifying 
and embittering the strife, but in the work of conciliation. . . . He was 
strongly interested in art; and the principles of art and their relation to 
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science was one of his favorite themes. . . . He was eminently success- 
ful as a lecturer and public speaker. While he rather shrank from 
extempore addresses, he was always willing to speak on public occasions 
and was always in demand. 

“Professor Le Conte’s scientific work and influence extended beyond 
the writing of papers and books. He entered heartily into the scientific 
life of the nation, and took an active interest in various organizations 
which have for their purpose the strengthening and extending the love of 
science among the people. He was a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, associate fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, corresponding member of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
member of the American Philosophical Society, fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and past-president of the 
same, fellow of the Geological Society of America, and past-president of 
the same, life member of the California Academy of Sciences, member 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, honorary member of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association, member of the Iowa Academy of Sciences, 
member of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, member of the National Geographical 
Society, member of the International Geological Congress and once vice- 
president of the same, member of the California State Medical Society, 
honorary member of the South Carolina State Medical Society. He was 
also associated with the editorship of the Journal of Geology and of 
Science. « 

“While Professor Le Conte, by his writings and by his active partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the various societies just mentioned, had 
become a force in the intellectual life of the nation, this was only one 
element of his remarkable strength at the University of California. Here 
his intellectual achievements were overshadowed by the great and re- 
markable personality of the man. His singularly sweet and simple 
character seemed to seize upon all who came in contact with him and 
bind them to him as admiring friends. . . . He was beloved by the 
whole University, and with increasing years this love became a sort of 
veneration, so that he was in the later years of his life the veritable idol 
of the University community.” 
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THE OPENING OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


On Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, as soon as possible after Major Higgin- 
son’s return from Europe, the formal dedication of the Harvard Union 
took place. All graduates, students, and officers of the University were 
invited, and at least 1500 persons came during the evening. Of these, 
nearly a thousand packed the great Common Room, where the exercises 
were held. A temporary platform was erected by the John Harvard 
fireplace, and on it sat Charles Francis Adams, 56, chairman of the 
meeting ; Major Henry L. Higginson, [’55]; President Eliot, ’53 ; Charles 
Warren, 89 ; James H. Hyde, ’98, and Malcolm Donald, ’99. Directly 
in front of the platform were placed four or five rows of chairs, occupied 
by Mrs. Higginson and about a dozen other ladies, and by invited guests 
and elderly alumni. In the rest of the hall, in the baleony, upper win- 
dows, and doorways, there thronged as many men, old and young, as 
could find room to stand, and never has a more enthusiastic body of 
Harvard men been gathered in Cambridge. It is interesting to record 
that the oldest graduate present was Francis Boott, of the Class of 1831. 
The exercises began with the following 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, '56. 

“Gentlemen, Brother Alumni, Harvard Students, Members of the 
Union: We are here to take part in the formal transfer of this building 
—the Harvard Union —from the donor to those for whose use it is 
designated. My part is small. I have been asked to preside, and to 
introduce to you —as if any introduction were necessary — those who 
have been selected, or to whom it naturally falls, to give voice to the 
occasion. 

“ There is, however, a fitness in my selection; for this is Henry Lee 
Higginson’s evening. And, I fancy, either you, or he himself for that 
matter, would have far to go to find another with whom his relations 
have been longer or closer than with me. ‘A man is known by his 
friends’ — ‘Tell me who your friends are and I will tell you who you 
are,’ — both of these are old sayings, and in their truth I find my title-deed 
to a character for honest, straightforward, high-toned manhood. Man 
and boy, through more than half a century I have found these qualities 
in Henry Higginson, and, through all those years, we have been such 
friends as brothers seldom are. 

“ Such a friendship, so cemented and so continuous, is seldom given to 
man ; for, begun in childhood, it was cemented in war. I, therefore, 
feel to him, he feels to me, as only those can feel who, having been col- 
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lege friends here, in their later and better days shared the tedium of the 
camp, the fatigue of the march, and the danger of the battlefield. He 
and I, in the cold light of the winter stars, have slept under one blanket, 
and shared our rations before a common camp-fire. He bears on his face 
the scar of a sabre slash. I was not far from him when, on the 17th of 
June, 1863, he was so decorated, at Aldie, and when, after the engage- 
ment, he fell senseless from loss of blood, it was in my arms he sank. 
More than the lifetime of a generation has gone since then; but the 
friendship of those days has never slackened. There is a bond, not seen, 
between him and me. Shakespeare’s Brutus, when about to pass death’s 
portals, exclaimed 


“My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me ;’ 
so I, standing here by the side of the schoolmate and comrade of long 
ago, can this evening say, — 
“My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found him true to me as I to him. 

“As his own familiar companion in all the walks of life, I have 
borne witness heretofore to the student, the brave soldier, the public- 
spirited citizen, the sterling man, the steady friend; and I now bear 
witness here to the free-giving alumnus who has inscribed his name high 
and deep among the benefactors of Alma Mater,—those whom all 
future generations of her children will bear in constant and affectionate 
memory. He has done wisely, too, for, living, he has erected his own 
monument. It was, if I remember right, a Roman emperor who caused 
to be inscribed on the sarcophagus, long afterward exhumed from the 
ruins of his palace, these words: ‘I have expended; I have given; I 
have kept. What I formerly expended, I had; what I gave away, I 
have ; what I kept, I lost.’ 

“ Your benefactor of this evening, my friend, the giver of the Soldier’s 
Field and of the Harvard Union, has much secured — not the creditor, nor 
the tax-gatherer, nor the fell sergeant, Death himself, can deprive him of 
it. He has taken his bond of fate. The Soldier’s Field and this Harvard 
Union are his possessions, monuments to him more enduring than bronze. 
Standing there or here, in body now, in memory presently, he can say : 
‘This I did!’ 

“ Let others now utter what more is to be said.” 

When the applause which followed his remarks had subsided, Mr. 
Adams rose, and said that, while he was there to introduce the various 
speakers of the evening, one of them whose name he found next upon 
the list given him needed no introduction here, or to any body of Har- 
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vard alumni or students, here or elsewhere. He then bowed to President 
Eliot. 

President Eliot was received with loud applause. He spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

PRESIDENT ELIOTS ADDRESS. 

“ Mr. Higginson knew in his youth a fine type of Harvard man, — the 
soldier type. He has had a continuous acquaintance with a large number 
of Harvard men throughout his life. I think he has wanted to do some- 
thing to perpetuate the Harvard variety of educated American. 

“The first thing he did was to give the Soldier’s Field. He believed 
that the type of Harvard men with whom he went to the civil war in 
his youth had been prepared in part by manly exercises in college life ; 
so he provided ample fields where through centuries that sort of train- 
ing might be given Harvard boys. 

“Then as he grew older, as he surveyed the social conditions of the 
United States, as he came to value more and more the democratio quality 
in American society, he bethought himself that he could do on this be- 
loved spot something which would continue to develop in Harvard men 
the democratic spirit, something which should continue to supply here 
ample means of that social intercourse with a great variety of men which 
broadens the mind, makes judgments gentle, teaches sympathy, and gives 
opportunity for good-fellowship and the helping hand. He believed that 
provisions might be made here which would tend to preserve the type of 
youth, the type of man, which he felt our country would continue to need. 
And so he has built this handsome house, to promote good-fellowship, 
sociability, mutual intercourse, and friendship, —in short, the loves of 
college life. 

“Tt is an interesting problem how we are going to utilize this splendid 
gift. The democratic element is a valuable one in university life. How 
is it fostered aright? How has it been fostered in the years gone by ? 
When we speak of democratic society, or a society in which there is a 
strong sense of social equality, we do not mean that that society ignores 
the deep, natural distinctions between men,—the distinctions which 
come by nature through birth and through inherited culture. We do 
not mean that we ignore those differences in the habitual mode of life 
which result from different scales of pecuniary resources. We are not 
so theoretical as to lose sight of these practical considerations. But we 
know that there are certain ways in which at Harvard men brought up in 
narrow circumstances become the equal companions of those brought up 
under ampler conditions. Let me mention two or three of these ways. 

“ We all know that one means of getting access to any society in col- 
lege —I do not use the word society in the technical sense of an associa- 
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tion or club —is through excellence in athletic sports. Rich and poor 
meet on perfect equality on the athletic field. That is one way. An- 
other way is to excel in writing, — for example, in writing for the press. 
Any man who has a capacity for that form of writing will gain admission 
to any set of students he desires to associate with. So will any young 
fellow who can sing, or draw, or act well, or in any other way can con- 
tribute effectively to the entertainment of his comrades. 

“Now I think Major Higginson must intend that this house should be 
utilized for these well-recognized means of promoting intercourse among 
students on terms of equality ; for I observe he has established here 
already the Crimson and the Athletic Management. 

“T recall on this occasion that twenty-seven years ago I was for two 
months a visitor at the Athenaeum Club in London. This large club 
contains a good variety of men. It takes in statesmen, professional men, 
teachers, scholars, and men of letters or science ; its members come from 
every walk of English life. What was the pleasantest feature in that 
famous Club? Afternoon tea. It began between five and six o’clock. 
In what did it consist? How much did it cost? One met there on 
almost any afternoon in the week except Sunday from one hundred to 
two hundred gentlemen, every one of whom was worth talking to. What 
did they take in the way of refreshment? The thing everybody took 
at that time of day was tea, very agreeably served in a small tea-pot, 
and either one hot muffin buttered, or one slice of toast buttered and 
cut into two pieces. And what did it cost? Sixpence. It was on a 
sixpenny basis that this very agreeable afternoon tea was maintained. 
It was, however, a cash sixpence. If you did not pay at once the waiter 
who brought you your tea, he stood quietly by your side till you did pay. 

“T think Major Higginson must have had in mind some such simple 
entertainment as that in this building. After all, eating and drinking 
together are the principal means of humane intercourse. There was 
another very agreeable possibility at the Athenaeum Club. After a little 
practice I found that a quite perfect lunch was obtainable at the Club 
for one shilling and one penny. The penny, however, was indispensable ; 
the shilling would n’t do it alone. 

“T hope with Major Higginson that this club will be the scene of much 
pleasant hospitality, — the hospitality of student to student; the hospi- 
tality, I may add, of upper classmen to Freshmen ; the hospitality of the 
student to his father, mother, sisters, or brothers ; and the hospitality of 
the student to the friends who occasionally visit him here. Surely this 
beautiful house is well adapted to all such exercise of hospitality. What 
a great gain in our social life at Harvard this building is to give us! 

“There are, of course, other means of bringing students together on 
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terms of perfect equality, — debating, for example. That was the ground 
of the Oxford Union, from which the conception of this Union was par- 
tially derived. We see the same influence here in some of our societies 
which have a scholarly object. Meeting in laboratories, in summer 
camps for engineering or natural science, and in Departmental Confer- 
ences and Seminaries, also gives opportunity for beginning congenial 
companionships. It is of course impossible for us to shut our eyes to the 
fact that men of small or moderate pecuniary resources cannot enjoy all 
of the rich man’s pleasures ; but fortunately the greater pleasures which 
come from the fresh air, the open country, the sky, the woods, and the 
sea, are in a measure accessible to all. In these days they are open to 
the healthy and vigorous many, in friendly companionship. 

“In companionship and friendship fostered in this house, I hope confi- 
dently that thousands of young men may through long generations enjoy, 
in common, wholesome pleasures, based on kindred aims, tastes, and 
pursuits, and may together promote common ideals. I cannot too heartily 
congratulate Major Higginson on the good work he has started here.” 


MR. ADAMS 

then said that not the least noticeable of the omissions in the evening’s 
programme was the absence of any representative of the College proper, 
—the undergraduate classes, — those who, it was believed, would make 
the most free and constant use of the Union, and be the largest beneficia- 
ries therefrom. The nearest approach to such a representation was the 
speaker next to address the gathering, Mr. Malcolm Donald, a graduate 
of the year 1899, now in the Law School, and, as such, representing the 
student body. 


ADDRESS BY MALCOLM DONALD, ’99. 

“ Together with a number of my classmates in the Law School, I have 
a peculiar pleasure in the opening of the Union to-night. It was just six 
years ago this fall, when we came here as Freshmen, that the Union was 
first suggested. It therefore seems to us an especially happy event that 
it should be completed during this, our last year in Cambridge. In the 
fall of 1895, Mr. Wm. Roscoe Thayer originated the scheme, and en- 
thused a number of graduates. Strangely, the undergraduates were slow 
to take up the plan. It was the following year before they became 
enthusiastic. From then on the Union existed. It existed in the mind 
of the President of the Crimson, and he found its virtues so manifold 
that day after day he fed the hungry College world with them through 
its editorial sheet. But Crimsons, meetings, speeches, cheers, and com- 
mittees brought us no nearer a consummated Union, and there were 
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signs that the movement was dying, when Major Higginson came forward 
with his generous gift. 

“Tt is my firm belief that the Union will enter so naturally and inti- 
mately into our life here, that we shall soon accept it as an essential 
element, as a fact which has always existed, like the buildings in the 
Yard, which seem so necessary a part of the University that we seldom 
stop to realize that once they must have been given, and to have a sense 
of gratitude to their donors. It is then well this evening, while the fact 
of the gift is fresh in our minds, that we appreciate its peculiar generosity. 
At the time the Union was given, it was regarded as an experiment. 
Only one other university in the country had anything similar, and that 
on a much smaller scale. It was regarded as an experiment, and there 
were not lacking those, even among the undergraduates, who called it an 
exceedingly doubtful one. I am happy to say that these doubts have 
now almost wholly vanished, since the idea has taken tangible form. 
And yet we must not forget that they were so prevalent at the time the 
gift was made that it demanded qualities which most gifts do not re- 
quire, — qualities which should vastly deepen its worth for us : it required 
careful thought, a rare insight, and a courageous generosity. 

“In the few words more which I shall say this evening, I shall hope 
to suggest some of the uses to which we may put the new Union. It is 
a well-known fact that as the old Harvard College has ripened and 
broadened into the new Harvard University, the lives of many of its 
individual members have grown narrower. In the old days, when a man 
knew every one in his class, he necessarily knew men from various parts 
of the country, and men of various tastes and various temperaments. 
At the present day such a wide acquaintanceship in one’s class is impos- 
sible. A man in my class tried faithfully to accomplish it, but he had to 
ply so continuously between the class and the College Office to find out 
just what men constituted the class, that he gave up the attempt as a 
failure. And when a man knows a comparatively small proportion of 
his class, he almost necessarily knows men from his own State, from his 
own town, from his own school. And if he moves beyond this circle, it 
is to meet men of his own tastes. His new acquaintances are those with 
whom he plays football, or those with whom he debates. The inevitable 
result is that the education which comes when different points of view 
conflict, has been lacking. And it is only ina Union such as this that we 
can hope to remedy the evil. Here men from all parts of the country, 
and of all shades of individuality, will meet, and here alone can they do 
so. I know from personal experience how difficult, how almost impossi- 
ble, it has previously been to go beyond one’s own small circle of friends, 
Especially do I hope that graduates of other colleges, who are here in 
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our Graduate Departments, may use the Union. Heretofore, they have 
kept aloof from the Harvard College men. And, indeed, they have had 
slight opportunity to do aught else. However, they have the advantage, 
for us, of having been trained in different colleges, and of coming from 
different parts of the country. I know that they have much to offer us, 
could we associate more closely with them. I humbly trust that we have 
something to offer them in return. 

“T do not plead that we should come here to rub off our differences 
until we attain more or less exactly to some defined type of Harvard 
man, however fine that type may be drawn. It is a pride of our Uni- 
versity, and a just one, that it allows men to develop their individual 
characteristics. We may accept Emerson’s phrase, that ‘ Whoso would 
be a man must be a non-conformist.’ But it is essential that those whom 
the College is training to be leaders of men, should know men ; that those 
whom we hope are to be ‘wise to know, and bold to perform,’ should 
have a knowledge of mankind based on no meagre experience gathered 
round their own firesides. 

“That such results as I have here imagined should ensue immediately 
upon the founding of the Union, no one of us is foolish enough to believe. 
President Quincy once said that if a young man came hither, and did 
nothing more than rub his shoulders against the College buildings for 
four years, he would imbibe some tincture of a sound learning by an 
involuntary process of absorption. In like wise must we who associate 
here gain some familiarity with a broader horizon. Doubtless, President 
Quincey would agree, were he now living, that some of us come here in 
so petrified a state that nothing is absorbed. It may be that the new 
method of going through college in three years doesn’t give time for the 
process. However it happens, there will doubtless, in the same way, be 
some who will leave the Union with the same consciousness with which 
they entered. But for most there must be effect, and, for all, this effect 
must be profitable. 

* Again I know that I am expressing the feeling of the mass of students 
when I appeal to the members of the Faculty to associate themselves 
with us in the new enterprise, and to use the club as freely as we shall. 
Owing to the vast undergraduate body at the present day, and the result- 
ing number of men in each course, it has become difficult for a professor 
to know personally more than a small proportion of his class. That 
inspiration — one of the secrets of good teaching — which comes from 
personal sympathy has been lacking. The fact that some of this per- 
sonal element still exists in the Professional Schools partly accounts for 
the more earnest work which is carried on there. Unfortunately, the 
breach between the undergraduates and the Faculty has now grown so 
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wide that many an undergraduate feels that the humanity which exists 
in a member of the Faculty is not the same humanity which he finds in 
himself. The Faculty may at least use the Union enough to dissipate 
this notion: they may come here and say to us, as Shylock said, ‘If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh?’ And if. 
they will only admit this latter failing, it will go far towards solving the 
problem. 

“And to the graduates of Harvard, the Union should prove a great 
boon. Heretofore, unless a graduate had friends, or particular associa- 
tions in Cambridge, his return at any time other than Commencement 
must have had something pathetically reminiscent about it. In the life 
going on about him, he had no part. He had no place to lay his head. 
But from now on the Union will be open to him, and it will be as much 
his as any undergraduate’s. He will have no sense of intrusion, and up- 
stairs he will have an advantage which the undergraduate will not have: 
he will have the bedrooms, in any one of which he may lay his head. 

“ And, lastly, the Union should produce among us a more healthy and 
more common Harvard spirit. The reason that we now fail to add to that 
store of traditions of which Mr. Hurlbut has written so delightfully in 
the last Monthly is because the events of to-day are little known outside 
certain small groups. The Union will remedy this. It will also give us 
an opportunity to know better those men who stand for what is best 
among us, and to appreciate better their ideals. Especially will it benefit 
our athletics. One of the greatest pleasures of any sport is to talk it 
over ; one of the best ways to interest others in a sport is to talk of it to 
them. Such talk will go on continuously here, and as an inevitable 
result more men will become actively interested in athletics. I hope to 
see a great increase in the number of our scrub teams and crews, an 
added number of men getting regular exercise and the enjoyment of a 
manly sport, even though they do not care to try for our University teams. 
And the result of getting more men actively interested in athletics will be, 
as the history of our rowing during the past few years has shown, that 
we shall have saner methods of training, an increased and more intelligent 
interest in our University teams, and, in consequence, an added number 
of victories. 

“ To-night we look forward with hope to the results of the Union. If 
we accept its promises in the proper spirit, there can be no doubt of their 
fulfilment. On our united efforts its success depends; on each one of 
us, then, devolves a duty to do our part. I hope that every man here 
who intends to join the Union will do so at once. That is the immediate 
form in which he can show his interest. And for all the interest we may 
take, and for any effort we may make, we may be sure we shall be amply 
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repaid in the future, — when time has laid its hand on the building, 
when it has become conscious for us with associations, and when, as we 
think of our Cambridge days, it becomes pictured in our minds as a 
symbol of much that was best in that past.” 


Mr. Charles Warren, of the Class of ’89, was next calledon. ‘It was 
always the custom on these occasions to have a laureate. Mr. Warren 
belonged to a family which had been conspicuous in many ways in the 
past history of Massachusetts, and in connection with Harvard College ; 
but, so far as Mr. Adams was aware, it had not before boasted a poet.” 


LINES BY CHARLES WARREN, ’89. 


This is the House of Fellowship, 

Binder of bonds that ne’er shall slip ; 

Here but one word on every lip, 
Harvard — and Harvard alone. 

Here, no bar of class or creed ; 

Here, no lines of club or breed ; 

Here, one common ery, God-speed 
To every Harvard son. 


Hither will come both men who ’ve wrought, 
Men who’ve loitered, and men who’ve fought, 
Learning the broader manhood taught 

By genial fellowship. 
Here, to all the open door ; 
Workers alike with brain and oar, 
Earning the cheers for a winning score, 

The victor’s joy shall sip. 


Here, deeper thoughts will sometimes flow, 
And Harvard’s Past set hearts aglow 
With zest to add to the valiant row 
Of her royal fellowship. 
These oaken panels shall be the goal, 
The burning hope of each Harvard soul. 
— Far better here one’s name enscroll 
Than on the public lip. 


Here, often the Fifties and Sixties will praise 
To new fledged classes “the good old days ;” 

And Eighties and Nineties will meet to inspire 
The recreant present with old-time fire. 

Here, friends — old friends — will make their tryst 
And grasp once more dear comrade’s fist. 

They ‘Il laugh once more at the ancient jest ; 
Retell the stories that stand Time’s test. 

They ’ll dust off the score of forgotten games, 
Evoke old crews of the Charles and the Thames, 
Repeople the Delta, and Jarvis, and Holmes, 

With heroes of battles quite equal to Rome’s. 
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Revive U. 5 and calls on the Dean, 
Compulsory prayers, and the Holly Tree Inn, 
Quaint John of Orange, and Daniel Pratt, 
The Class Day Tree, old Holworthy chat. 





Here, the old tunes forever will ring, 


r Calling up thoughts of the Yard in Spring. 
“Schneider” forever will lead his band; 
| “My love at the window” will always stand. 


“The Dutch Companie” the best will remain; 
“ Fair Harvard ” will sound in noble refrain; 
The “rudder” will always be shown, in song, 
To that crew to which none of us care to belong. 
Here, deathless that hymn which years cannot stale 
Which evokes the warm hope of “ to-something-with Yale.” 
And the later tunes they ’ll warmly greet — 
“To the Crimson, Glory,” and “ Up the Street.” 


Here, thoughts will cluster of comrades dead, 
Of some strong, leal heart, of a noble head, 
Of a short, clean life that stirred one’s soul, 
Of a full, rich life that pointed the goal. 


Here grateful pride will ever renew 

The name of the patriot, modest and true, 

Whose face will look down from yon paneled wall, 
But whose life is his best memorial. 


Yea, this is the House of Fellowship, 

Binding with bonds that ne’er shall slip. 
Union of work — to fight to the end ; 
Union of heart — to strive for one’s friend ; 
Union of strength — to renounce without sigh ; 
Union of grit — to fall without ery ; 
Union of wisdom — to read with mind free ; 
Union of love — to give with glee ; 
Union of head — to make life more plain 
Union of hope — to win without stain. 

These are the ties this House shall breed ; 

This is its rock-foundation creed. 

Symbol of Harvard Loyalty, 

House of Good Fellowship — Welcome to thee ! 


In introducing the next speaker, Mr. Adams referred to what had 
seemed to him certain omissions in the programme of the evening. He 
then added : — 

y “T have now come to one such to which I desire to call particular 
attention. While, unquestionably, it is to Mr. Higginson that the alumni 
and students of the University owe this great gift, and while we offer 
him our measure of gratitude, full, pressed down, and flowing over, yet 
there is one other name connected with the genesis of the Harvard Union 
which on this occasion should not pass unnoticed, — for with it is associated 
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paternity. To the conception of William Roscoe Thayer it is that we 
owe the act of Major Higginson. It is now many years since Mr. Thayer 
became strongly impressed with the idea that a Union, somewhat on the 
basis of those at Oxford and Cambridge, in England, was essential to 
Harvard in its present advanced stage of development. Mr. Thayer was 
then, and for long afterwards, insistent on this at all times and in all 
places. Possessed with an idea, like most men so possessed, that idea 
allowed him no rest; and he allowed no rest to some of us until that idea 
assumed a substantialform. For some reason, I do not know what, Mr. 
Thayer pitched upon me as a convenient instrument to work his idea into 
practical shape. In consequence, I am free to confess that through several 
years he made my life somewhat of a burden. Meetings inspired by 
him were held, and committees organized. Of those committees I was 
the figure-head, he was the efficient force. He multiplied himself mani- 
fold. Every possible plan for raising the desired sum was considered ; 
and, in considering them, I told Mr. Thayer that, as a practical question, 
it was infinitely easier to obtain $100,000 from one man, who, in build- 
ing the much-desired Union, would say, — ‘ Here is my monument, this 
I have done,’ than to obtain $100 each from a thousand different sub- 
seribers. We then scanned the entire field. The Quinquennial was 
carefully gone over, and every person considered who, it was thought, 
might be inspired to become a benefactor to the desired extent. And at 
last the thing came about in the exact way suggested. The trouble was, 
as is too apt to be the case in this life, we cast our eyes too far afield in 
our search, instead of looking closely at home; where, at last, the giver 
was found in the person of my own familiar and life-long friend. 

“ Mr. Thayer’s health had then failed. I think, indeed, the effort he 
had put into this work sensibly contributed to that result. In any event, 
he was obliged, with extreme reluctance, to withdraw from all active 
participation in further efforts, and I fairly here and now acknowledge I 
then supposed his idea was for a long time disposed of, — it must lie 
dormant. The seed he had thrown, however, had not fallen in rocky 
places. On the contrary, some of it had fallen in very fertile soil, and one 
day there again appeared in my office three young men, two of whom are 
now sitting upon this platform. Mr. Thayer’s idea had taken root in their 
minds, and they evinced an earnest disposition to follow it up. Another 
committee was organized, of which, I believe, I was the head, and the work 
still went on, though in only a tentative fashion, until one day it suddenly 
flowered. One of these gentlemen I shall call upon next,— Mr. James 
H. Hyde, of New York, a member of the Class of 98. Mr. Hyde, not 
only in this but in other fields, has done much for Harvard, and that 
which he has done we accept as an instalment of what he yet proposes to 
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do. He did not succeed in bringing to a successful issue Mr. Thayer's 
conception of a Harvard Union, but, more recently, — indeed, within the 
last few days, — he has, I believe, succeeded in driving a four-in-hand 
coach from New York to Philadelphia and back within the shortest time 
horse-flesh has ever traversed the distance between those two cities. What 
he then did in Philadelphia he perhaps will tell you. Meanwhile I will 
say that it is to Mr. Hyde that the Harvard Union now owes that Library 
which was so essential a feature in the plan of Mr. Thayer, and the bene- 
faction of Major Higginson. I now introduce Mr. James H. Hyde, of 
the Class of ’98.” 

MR. HYDE 
spoke very briefly of the condition of the Harvard Union project four 
years ago, when he and two or three undergraduates were endeavoring 
to arouse enthusiasm. He referred particularly to the great work which 
Prof. Hollis has done in overseeing the building from the start, and 
closed with an expression of thanks to Major Higginson, and with assur- 
ances as to the great future of the Union. 


When Mr. Hyde had finished, Mr. Adams rose and said there was but 
one speaker more to be listened to, and for that speaker all patiently 
waited. We were here the grateful recipients of a large bounty. Some 
years ago, as he had already mentioned, and all there knew, Major Hig- 
ginson had, in giving to the University the Soldier’s Field, established a 
lasting memorial to six of his College associates, victims of the great 
civil war,— Charles Russell Lowell, James Savage, Edward Barry 
Dalton, James Jackson Lowell, Robert Gould Shaw, and Stephen George 
Perkins. His own name would in that memorial be for all time asso- 
ciated with the names of those whom he had thus commemorated. It 
was a goodly company. ‘To feel that, in other and perhaps better days, 
it had been given to one to move with Lowell and Savage, Dalton and 
Perkins, not only as a companion but as a familiar friend and equal, 
was in itself a sufficing meed of fame, — a patent of nobility, — cheer- 
fully conceded by all here to Henry Lee Higginson. It only now re- 
mained to introduce to the Harvard Union its generous benefactor, the 
scar-marked veteran, the public-spirited citizen, the liberal alumnus. 


MR. HIGGINSON’S ADDRESS. 

“Mr. President, Teachers, Graduates, and Students of Harvard Uni- 
versity, friends all: This house is finished and you all are welcome to 
its halls. Of its origin and history you have known something, and now 
will you listen to a few facts about it, and to a few thoughts concerning 
it, which have come to me during the past summer ? 
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“For several years men have dreamed of and striven for such a plan, 
and thus have laid the foundation for it. Two Harvard professors espe- 
cially have given it much thought and labor, and a large committee of 
students, with the help of other teachers and graduates, have threshed 
out the constitution and selected the books. When the building was set 
on foot, three graduates at once asked to furnish the house. Mr. James 
H. Hyde, of ’98, has given us the library, both fittings and books. Mr. 
Francis L. Higginson, of 63, and Mr. Augustus Hemenway, of ’75, old 
and proved friends of the University, have given us the furniture. These 
carved panels, these mantel-pieces and coats of arms at either end of the 
hall, as well as the brass wreath in the floor yonder, are gifts of various 
graduates, students, and friends. The bust of John Harvard is the work 
and the gift of the distinguished sculptor, Mr. Daniel C. French, and the 
bust of Washington, together with the eagle and the stag-horns, we have 
from the hands of our great architect. The chief happiness of this archi- 
tect seems to lie in the beautification of our College grounds. and with the 
help of his able lieutenant, a late graduate, he has made this building a 
labor of love. He has outdone even himself. 

“Thus you see that our house springs from the imagination and the 
work of many men, and you may be sure that the work and the joy of 
building it have gone hand in hand. It is pleasant to record such an 
united effort in behalf of Mother Harvard, for she exists only through 
the constant labor and bounty of her friends. It is her whole mission in 
life to pour out her blessings on us ; and we, as grateful children, can do 
no less than hold up and strengthen her hands, thus emulating the example 
of her friends outside, who have of late showered her with gifts in so 
splendid and thoughtful a fashion. 

“ Wandering through Europe during the last six months I have again 
been deeply impressed by the wonderful beauty of the Gothic cathedrals, 
with their noble architecture, their windows of splendid colored glass, 
their numberless memorials to men and women of all degrees for public 
services and private virtues, to children, to rich harvests, to plagues, to 
victories: and I have again been filled with awe and with admiration of 
their builders. The architects and rulers planned, the stonecutters and 
masons wrought, the peasants put in their pennies, the old guilds of 
workmen and of tradesfolk, the kings, the bishops, the gentry, — all 
bore a hand, and the cathedrals arose. This fine idea running through 
them all struck me forcibly, — the great house of meeting built by many 
men for all men, where they together might sing praises to God and join 
with each other in friendly intercourse and mutual help. The same idez 
presents itself to us of this century also in the shape of schools and col- 
leges founded and carried on by the many for all, —a true democracy. 
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Some Harvard graduates conceived a meeting-house for Harvard stu- 
dents, joined heads and hands, and the house is here, —a house open to 
all Harvard men without restriction, and in which they all stand equal, — 
a house bearing no name forever except that of our University. 

‘“ Harvard Students, you come here to be educated in the lecture room 
and in the laboratory by your teachers, and to be educated by your daily 
life with each other ; and it is a question which form will profit you more. 
With the former part of your education, we laymen may well be content, 
trusting to your own zeal for work and to the powers of this chosen band 
of teachers. For the latter part of your education, the chances are less 
because the opportunities of free social intercourse among yourselves have 
not kept pace with the increasing number of students. Excellent as are 
the existing clubs, they do not furnish the required field ; for by their 
very nature they are limited in numbers and restricted by elections. 
Hence the need to you of this house for meeting each other, — for meet- 
ing your teachers, who would gladly see you more freely, and for meeting 
the older graduates, who ask for the sunshine of your young, fresh years. 
One common meeting-ground we already have. 

“ Yonder on the Delta stands a hall built in memory of Harvard men, 
who gave all they had or hoped for in this life that their country should 
be one, and should be ruled in the spirit of a broad and generous demo- 
eracy. So high were the hopes of these men, so strong were their wishes, 
so firm their resolves, that our land should be the home of a free, united 
people, a field for the full development of the human race, that they 
thought no price too great to pay for that end. Such was their problem 
and such their spirit, and in future years you will meet your great ques- 
tions in the same spirit. It is much to give up home, health, even life, 
in order to carry out one’s national ideal, and yet it is the plain, over- 
mastering duty of the citizen in a free land. It is much for the loser, in 
such a fierce struggle as our civil war, to give up the ideal for which he 
has paid the last price, and to accept the outcome with a fine magna- 
nimity as our brothers of the South have done. They have recognized 
that this whole country is theirs as well as ours. 

“We older men can hardly enter the cloister of Memorial Hall without 
a quickening of the pulses and a moistening of the eyes, without a feel- 
ing of sadness at the loss of our comrades, and of gladness that they 
never hesitated in their course. But it is not the memory of these men 
alone, whose names stand there on the roll of honor for all time, which 
moves us. We think of other friends who have run equal chances of 
danger, and have fought the long battle of life as bravely ; men who have 
made this University what it is, or who have rendered distinguished ser- 
vices to their fellow-citizens and their country, — we think of the many 
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men who, leading useful lives in the background, are rarely mentioned, 
but whose memories are cherished by their classmates. We think of 
all these comrades with equal tenderness and respect; and as one after 
another, worn out with work or by the hard blows of life, drops, we 
close up the ranks, and drawing nearer to each other, we move on. It 
is the record of deep mutual trust and friendship, and such a boon we 
would pass on to you. 

“Our new house is built in the belief that here also will dwell this same 
spirit of democracy side by side with the spirit of true comradeship, 
friendship ; but to-day this house is a mere shell, a body into which you, 
Harvard students, and you alone, can breathe life, and then, by a constant 
and generous use of it, educate yourselves and each other. 

‘“‘ Looking back in life, I can see no earthly good which has come to 
me so great, so sweet, so uplifting, so consoling, as the friendship of the 
men and the women whom I have known well and loved, — friends who 
have been equally ready to give and to receive kind offices and timely 
counsel. Is there anything more delightful than the ties between young 
fellows which spring up and strengthen in daily college life, — friend- 
ships born of sympathy, confidence, and affection, as yet untouched by 
the interests and claims of later life? We older men would offer to you 
a garden in which such saplings will grow until they become the oaks to 
whose shade you may always return for cheer and for rest in your vic- 
tories and your troubles. Be sure that you will have both, for the one 
you will win and the other you must surely meet; and when they come, 
nothing will steady and strengthen you like real friends who will speak 
the frank words of truth tempered by affection ; friends who will help 
you and never count the cost. Friendship is the full-grown team-play of 
life, and in my eyes there is no limit to its value. The old proverb tells 
us that we have as many uses for friendship as for fire and water. Never 
doubt it, for you know all these things, and by and by you will feel them 
all around you — in your hearts. 

“Tt is this education, this joy which we would bring to you with your 
new house. We hope that in years to come you, on returning to Cam- 
bridge, will experience the same feelings that we have in Memorial Hall, 
when you think of your comrades here, who in due course will have done 
nobly their part in life. Already on these walls stand tablets to great 
sons of Harvard, whose memories will ever be green, and much space 
remains for others who deserve well of their fellows. It may be that you 
will wish to record in this house the names of our young brothers, who 
went to the Cuban war and never came back. Perhaps you may estab- 
lish here, as at Oxford, an arena, where you can thresh out the questions 
of the day, and learn to state on your feet your opinions and the reasons 
for them. 
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“One point pray note. The house will fail of its full purpose unless 
there is always a warm corner for that body of men who devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of knowledge and to your instruction, — the whole 
staff of Harvard University, from our distinguished and honored Presi- 
dent, the professors, librarians, and instructors to the youngest proctor. 
And if you see an older graduate enter the hall, go and sit beside him, 
tell him the College news, and make him a welcome guest, for this is the 
house of friendship. He wants your news, and he likes boys, else he 
would not have come. Old men are more shy of boys than boys of old 
men. I have been one and am the other, — and ought to know. Like 
the Arabs, nail wide open your doors and offer freely to all comers the 
salt of hospitality, for it is a great and a charming virtue. 

“Harvard Students, we older men ask for you every joy and every 
blessing which has fallen to our lot, and we ask of you higher aims and 
hopes than ours, together with better work and greater achievements, for 
your problems will be harder and your tasks greater than ours have 
been. Remember that our University was founded for the public good, 
and that it has a great history, — that steady progress is essential to its 
moral and intellectual health, and that the health and true welfare of our 
University and our country go hand in hand. Thus have they been made, 





and thus only shall they endure. 

“ Henceforth the government of this house is in your hands. May it 
be used only for the general good, and may private ends never be sought 
here! In these halls may you, young men, see visions and dream 
dreams; and may you keep steadily burning the fire of high ideals, 
enthusiasm, and hope; otherwise you cannot share in the great work 
and glory of our new century! Already this century is bringing to you, 
younger men, questions and decisions to the full as interesting and as 
vital as the last century brought to us. Every honor is open to you, and 
every victory, if only you will dare, will strive strongly, and will persist. 
Ours is the past, and to you the future; and I am sure that the welfare 
and the honor of Harvard is as safe in your hands as it has been in those 
of your forbears. Let Memorial Hall stand a temple consecrated to the 
spirit of large patriotism and of true democracy. Let this house stand a 
temple consecrated to the same spirit and to friendship. 

“One word more to you, future citizens of the United States: We, 
as a nation, have suffered a terrible blow, aimed at our national life, 
which, while resulting in the death of our chief magistrate, leaves our 
country absolutely unhurt, because we have a government of laws and 
not of men, and because our people are sound and true. No one in his 
senses will for a moment offer any palliation of the cowardly, treacherous 
crime. We reply by a renewal of our confession of faith, and by a stern 
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resolve to square our daily thoughts and acts with our national faith and 
polity. While we recognize that normal social conditions must constantly 
change, we meet such false and fatal insanity of thought and deed by a 
noble sanity of thought and conduct,— for ours is a government of 
healthy progress and not of anarchy. May God keep safe and guide 
aright our fellow-graduate, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United 
States!” 


While the applause which followed the speech of Mr. Higginson was 
slowly dying away, Mr. Warren called for three Harvard cheers. When 
these had been given, Mr. Adams rose and said, — 

* No benediction could be so fitting, and no doxology so harmonious, 
as the cheers which so spontaneously followed the call of our Laureate. 
It only remained to declare the transfer of the Harvard Union from its 
donor to those for whose use it was designed as effected, and the ceremo- 
nies incident thereto have thus now been brought to a propitious close.” 


Che First FElonth at the Gnion. 


As graduates will be interested to know how the Union is working, the 
following facts, correct up to Nov. 1, are given. Owing to the builders’ 
tardiness, the Club could not be put in running order until ten days after 
the term began ; but the building was thrown open for general inspection, 
and the Common Room, Library, reading and billiard rooms were fre- 
quented after Sept. 23. The restaurant was ready Sept. 30, so that at 
luncheon that day some 60 members of the Harvard Track Team, with the 
Oxford-Cambridge athletes, and a few guests could be entertained. A 
fortnight later, the Football squad, numbering 40, moved its training-tables 
to the smaller dining room, and will remain there till after the Yale game. 
No previous Harvard team has ever enjoyed such quarters at meals. The 
main restaurant has been well patronized every day, from 60 to 80 per- 
sons — students, graduates, and ‘instructors — eating there at each meal. 
There is a “training-table’’ luncheon for 50 cents and dinner for 75 
cents; or those who prefer can order @ /a carte. Late in the month the 
Ladies’ Dining Room, where about 40 persons can be served, was opened, 
and it is already in constant use. As graduates from outside of Cam- 
bridge realize that they can be made comfortable here, they come more 
and more to the Union, especially on days when a game is played on 
Soldier’s Field, and it is evident that before long the restaurant will be 
crowded by graduates at such times. 

The frequenting of the Union by the students has gone on increasing. 
Before and after meals, between recitations and early in the evening, 
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they are to be seen there in large numbers. The building is so immense, 
however, that a hundred or more persons, if scattered among its many 
rooms, seem but few. The two billiard rooms are almost continuously 
resorted to; likewise the reading room, where five or six score magazines 
and newspapers are on file, and the library, in whose deep alcoves you 
will find bookmen at all hours of the day and evening. The devotees of 
chess and whist have also their quiet room. In the basement, a barber 
shop and boot-black’s stand, and a lunch-counter will be ready early in 
November. At the lunchcounter will be served sandwiches, cakes, pies, 
hot drinks and soda, and similar things for men who want only a light 
lunch, or who have not time for a “sit-down” meal. Besides a free 
telephone service at the Union, an agency for theatre tickets has been 
established. The Crimson, which has quarters in the basement, posts in 
the Common Room news from important games played away from Cam- 
bridge. The large Assembly Room on the second story has been assigned 
to various organizations and societies for their weekly meetings, and the 
demand for such accommodation has been so great that several more 
rooms would be needed to supply it. On the third floor, the Advo- 
cate and Monthly have each a sanctum, and there are ten bedrooms 
which graduates who happen to visit Cambridge will find comfortable. 
The Entertainment Committee is arranging some special attraction for 
every Tuesday evening. The first entertainment, on Oct. 29, consisted 
of songs by the Glee Club, assisted by the College Band, with rehearsing 
of special football songs and cheers; fully 500 fellows attended it and 
made the whole Union resound with their enthusiasm. “ Smokers” and 
singing and concerts will be in order every week, and it is hoped that 
graduates who live within reach will bear in mind that Tuesday night is 
Harvard Union night, to which they are earnestly invited. 

The uses to which the Union can be put multiply fast. The other 
evening, a professor entertained 85 members of one of his courses here. 
On another evening, Nov. 1, Capt. A. P. Gardner, 86, presented gold 
baseballs to members of the 1900 and 1901 Nines which defeated Yale. 
A group of graduates in Cambridge meets here once a week to smoke 
and talk, and they hope that from this informal beginning a sociable 
custom may grow. Several Classes and individual graduates have already 
sought to provide the Union with some desirable gifts. Thus ’82 has 
given a clock for one of the rooms in the Library, and ’78 the massive, 
wrought andirons in the Common Room. 

To the first question which graduates usually ask, “ How is the Union 
succeeding ? ” the answer is, “ Well!” On Noy. 10 there are some 1325 
active members and 1345 graduate members. The former number will 
gradually increase, it is believed, until the active membership includes at 
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least two thirds of the men in Cambridge : it is made up of representa- 
tives of every department, class, and clique in the University, athletes 
and grinds, club-men and non-society men, the literary, the social, and the 
solitary. Of the 1345 graduates who have joined, 435 are life mem- 
bers. About Oct. 15 the Trustees of the Union sent out to all graduates 
of the College whose addresses could be had a circular describing the Union 
and its purposes, and inviting every one who felt so disposed “ to avail 
himself of this opportunity of uniting the great body of Harvard grad- 
uates and undergraduates.” The fact that so many — 1345 — have 
responded in so short a time shows how hearty and widespread is the 
enthusiasm of the older men. Another batch of circulars, several thou- 
sand in number, is now going out to the graduates of all the Professional 
Schools, and a proportionately large return is expected ; for they, too, will 
find at the Union what they have never had before in Cambridge. As it 
has been impossible to secure the addresses of the non-graduate members 
of the College and the Professional Schools, no circulars have been sent 
to them, but it is hoped that the news will soon reach them in other ways 
that they have the same privileges of membership that graduates have, 
and that they are cordially invited to join. Many a non-graduate is 
recognized by his classmates and by the College as being in all respects 
(except holding a degree) a genuine Harvard man ; the Union, being for 
all, is for him too. 

As persons may read this who have not seen the circular, the following 
statement in regard to Graduate Membership is reprinted from it. 

“ Every person who has ever been officially enrolled as a student or 
officer of any department of Harvard University, whether he be a grad- 
uate or not, is eligible to active membership in the Harvard Union. 
There are four kinds of membership, viz. : — 

“1. Life Membership, which costs $50 and entitles to a vote. The 
dues received for life membership will be capitalized, and the income 
thereof used to pay certain fixed charges, such as rent, insurance, etc. 

“2. Active Membership, 310 a year, entitles to a vote. All past and 
present members of the University are eligible. 

“3. Associate Membership, open to past students and officers of the 
University who reside within twenty-five miles of Cambridge ; annual 
assessment, five dollars: does not entitle to a vote. 

“4, Non-resident Membership, open to all who reside more than 
twenty-five miles from Cambridge; annual assessment, three dollars: 
does not entitle to a vote.” 

All that you need to do is to send a check to H. K. Brent, 
Treasurer of the Harvard Union, Cambridge, Mass., giving 
your name, class, address, and the form of membership you 
desire. 
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The word ‘“ graduate ” applies to any one who has been enrolled as 
a student, or an officer in any department of the University, and to 
holders of honorary degrees ; and it includes any temporary members who 
have no Harvard degree. Any one who is this year registered as taking 
one or more courses in any department of the University is a “student.” 

It is still too early to predict what the annual cost of running the 
Union will be, — the lowest conservative estimate is $30,000. Every 
graduate and non-graduate, to quote again from the Trustees’ circular, 
“should feel that at last there is an abode at the University where a wel- 
come constantly awaits him, — a welcome with a roof, lodging, food, and 
companionship, no matter when he comes; a place to which he has a 
right to come, and in which he can enjoy the freedom and advantages of 
a city club, with the added satisfaction of knowing that he is again under 
the wing of Alma Mater. 

“The building and its privileges are Mr. Higginson’s gift to old and 
young alike, and we cannot doubt but that old and young will do their 
utmost to maké the Union prosper. The simple and effectual way for 
graduates to do this is to become members and to use the Union as 
much as they can: the undergraduate members will welcome you, and 
the mingling of old and young on equal terms will benefit both, and the 
University too, by quickening Harvard spirit. But those graduates who 
live too far away to come often to Cambridge can still feel, by enrolling 
themselves as life or annual members, that they thereby have a direct 
personal tie with the actual life of Harvard, and are helping to promote 
that spirit of comradeship and unity for which the Harvard Union 
stands. There are, €e believe, thousands of Harvard men who will re- 
joice that this way is offered them of aiding in a practical manner 
Mr. Higginson and the other benefactors in their efforts to establish a 
perpetual home of Harvard comradeship.” 

The Trustees are Ira N. Hollis, Cambridge ; Robert Bacon, ’80, New 
York; Wm. Roscoe Thayer, ’81, Cambridge ; James J. Storrow, °85, 
Boston ; Wm. C. Boyden, ’86, Chicago ; Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 
°88, Boston; Malcolm Donald, 99, Brookline. The Management of 
the Union is in the hands of the Active Members. Major H. L. 
Higginson, [’55], is president; R. Derby, ’03, vice-president; H. K. 
Brent, ’98, treasurer; B. Wendell, Jr., 02, secretary; J. G. Willis, 
02, chairman of House Committee ; H. Bullard, ’02, chairman of Elec- 
tion Committee; and Wm. C. Lane, ’81, chairman of Library Com- 
mittee. 

Library of the Harvard Union. 

The Library Committee of the Harvard Union, consisting of the 

Librarian of the University, the Dean of Harvard College, the donor of 
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the book fund, two members of the Law School, and three undergraduates, 
has been busily engaged during the summer and autumn in organizing 
the library of the Union. About 2100 volumes are already on the 
shelves, some bought from the generous gift of J. H. Hyde, ’98, others 
bought from gifts received or promised from College societies, amount- 
ing to about $1800, others from a portion of the $400 given by a lady 
in Boston in memory of her son, a member of the Class of 1880, and 
others the direct gifts of a number of graduates. Mr. Herbert Cope- 
land, of the former firm of Copeland & Day, gave 56 vols. of the firm’s 
publications ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have given $100 worth of their 
books, and Small, Maynard & Co. and Noyes, Platt & Co. have offered 
to give anything from their lists that the Union wants. 

The books from graduates were received in response to a circular sent 
out in the early summer, in which was outlined the object which the 
Committee had set before itself, and it was stated that the Committee 
desired to bring together “in the first place, the books which give inspi- 
ration and delight, including the masters of English prose and poetry in 
the best editions; the more important books of the day, novels, literary 
criticism, travel, history, and popular science ; books relating to outdoor 
life, to sport, and to games; the best works of travel and biography ; 
college publications ; books relating to the history of the University ; 
and, later, books in foreign languages; in the second place, an ample 
collection of encyclopaedias and dictionaries, both general and special, 
and other books of reference ; and thirdly, if our means allow and it is 
generally desired, books for study in connection with some of the larger 
courses given in the College.”” — Works by graduates of the University, 
except such as are of purely technical and professional interest, the Com- 
mittee especially desires to obtain, and it hopes to receive these, so far as 
possible, from the authors themselves, in order that the personal interest 
of association may be added to the volumes. Many graduates have 
already given their books, but there are many others whom the Committee 
desires and still hopes to hear from. 

The 2100 volumes already at hand make but a scanty showing in 
rooms which are intended to shelve 25,000 volumes, and the Committee 
will be glad to receive from graduates and friends books in the fields 
outlined above which they have not already purchased, especially stand- 
ard editions in good print and bindings of many authors not yet repre- 
sented, and books relating to the University. Among the latter, the 
library still lacks the two volumes of the “‘ Harvard Book,” Peirce’s and 
Eliot’s histories (Quiney’s History, Sibley’s Graduates, and Higginson’s 
Memorial Biographies are already at hand), Judge Sewall’s Diary (3 vols.), 
which contains a fund of interesting information in regard to the early 
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days of the College, President’s Reports before 1871, College Catalogues 
before 1877, volumes of the College papers (these are particularly desir- 
able and especially hard to collect), and also Class albums of photographs 
(which of course cannot be had except from members of the Classes). — 
“ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopaedia,” the “ Grande Encyclopédie,” and 
the new edition of Brockhaus, have been bought, but the “ Britannica,” 
Larousse, and others would be weleome. — Beside books, much is still 
lacking in the furnishing of the rooms to render them attractive, and to 
give them the appearance of a private library: andirons for the two 
fireplaces, large rugs for the two end rooms, easy chairs, curtains at the 
doors between the rooms, hangings to cover the upper tiers of shelves 
which extend between the regular cases and the ceiling, and which will 
not be used for many years, busts to place on the ends of the floor cases 
(marble busts of Emerson and Cicero have been loaned temporarily by 
the College Library, and busts of Molitre and Voltaire have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Hyde). Bas-reliefs would look well against the hang- 
ings which are to cover the upper shelves, and pictures would add to 
the attractiveness, both of these rooms and of many other rooms in the 
Union. The Library Committee has charge of all the pictures, art 
objects, and bric-d-brac presented to the Union, and it intends to exercise 
the greatest care in regard to what gifts of this kind are accepted. In 
important cases the Committee will not undertake to decide by its unaided 
judgment, but will refer for advice to a committee of connoisseurs. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW PROBLEMS AND CHANGES. 

For the first time in many years the University shows a diminution of 
students. Fifteen years ago, in 1886-87, the College gtatisticar 
numbered 1077 and the University numbered 1769; with Truths. 
the exception of the year 96-97, when the College lost 17, the total of 
the four classes and specials had steadily gone forward till last year it 
stood at 1990; it now stands at 1967. The total of regular stu- 
dents in the University increased by 387 in ’91; 308 in ’92; 266 in 
95; and 200 last year; this year it shows a falling off of 145 stu- 
dents. The table below shows precisely where this loss has taken 
place: the Scientific School shows a decided gain, while the College 
loses; in the last six years the College has increased by 200 and the 
Scientific School by 206. The Graduate School during the last half 
decade has shown a slow growth, and on its present registration stands 
where it did three years ago. The changes in the Professional Schools 
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are much more decided, and in them is to be registered nearly all the 
loss of the University. The Law School is overcrowded, is carrying on a 
great work with a small staff, and has put on severe entrance require- 
ments, which in the last year or two have previously affected Harvard 
candidates. In the Medical School the drop is due to the new require- 
ment that first year men shall previously have a degree from a good col- 
lege or technical school. The effect of the change was masked last 
year by the coming in of a very large class in anticipation of the change, 
and the present first class is less than half as large as last year. With 
the new plant and the great prestige of the Medical School there will 
doubtless be a speedy recovery. The Dental School varies from year to 
year, but falls about 25 below its average of the last five years. The 
Veterinary School disappears from the list of Harvard institutions. The 
Divinity School has the largest number of students since 1898. The loss 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, though only 8 in all, is perhaps more 
significant, because it shows a closer rivalry from our neighbors. Every 
friend of Harvard feels that it improves in efficiency and intellectual spirit 
from year to year, but some other places are, perhaps, improving at a more 
rapid ratio than Harvard. Our nearest great neighbor, Yale, has for 
some years been gathering strength for future advance: from 1897 to 
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1900 the total gain of students in that university was but 19, in the last 
twelve months it has been about 150. There seems reason to believe, 
although the registrations are not taken in a form which makes it possi- 
ble to prove it, that Harvard has more students coming for briefer peri- 
ods than some other institutions. There is a steady annual loss in each 
Class after it enters, so that the Class of 1903, which numbered 472 in 
1898, has only 345 now, including many later accessions; and there is a 
similar falling off in the Professional Schools; hence there must ‘be 
many abbreviated courses, and it is probable that the actual turn-over 
of the University is large in proportion to the total of students. 


In many years the personnel of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
not changed so much in a period of twelve months as it gyi 
has since last November. Of the 113 names on the list Shanges 
last year, 11 appear no longer on the roll: Prof. W. W. Faculty. 
Goodwin has retired ; Professor Farlow, who for some years has been 
engaged chiefly in research, remains connected with the University, 
but definitely withdraws from the Faculty ; Dr. Asaph Hall resigns his 
lectureship in Celestial Mechanics ; Prof. W. J. Ashley resigns to accept 
the headship of the Department of Commerce at the new University of 
Birmingham, England; Asst. Prof. H. K. Schilling resigns to accept a 
professorship at the University of California; Asst. Prof. J. W. Platner 
resigns to accept a professorship at the Andover Theological Seminary ; 
Mr. J. J. Hayes, instructor in Elocution, is still too ill to resume his 
duties, and although not separated from the University, he is no longer 
a member of the Faculty; Mr. A. B. Nichols, Dr. Joseph Torrey, and 
Dr. Frank Russell resign their instructorships in German, Chemistry, and 
Anthropology. One death alone has occurred among the 113: Prof. 
J. B. Greenough resigned, and died a few days afterward. Of the eleven 
vacancies thus created not all have as yet been filled, but by the promo- 
tions of young men and the calling of persons from outside, the number 
of the Faculty is restored to 113. Prof. H. W. Smyth, ’78, of Bryn 
Mawr, is called to be Professor of Greek ; Dr. Leo Wiener, formerly 
instructor on annual appointment, becomes assistant professor of Slavic 
Languages. Previous instructors now made members of the Faculty 
are Dr. Albert Sauveur in Mining Engineering; Mr. W. F. Harris in 
Classics; Mr. J. A. Walz in German; Mr. E. K. Rand, in Classies ; 
Mr. J. K. Whittemore in Mathematics; Mr. H. R. Meyer, Dr. A. P. 
Andrew, and Dr. O. M. W. Sprague in Economies. Mr. G. W. 
Cram, Recorder of the College, has by special vote of the Corporation 
been made a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, without desig- 
nation as instructor in any particular field. 
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Four assistant professors have been advanced to full professorships : 
Promotions ana Roland Thaxter in Cryptogamic Botany ; P. H. Hanus in 
Absences. the History and Art of Teaching; A. A. Howard in Latin; 
Charles Gross in History. Three instructors have been raised to assist- 
tant professorships: Mr. J. L. Love in Mathematics; Mr. B.S. Hurlbut 
in English; Mr. J. B. Woodworth in Geology. Several appointments 
have been made in advance, to take effect next spring or fall, among 
them, George F. Moore, of the Andover Theological Seminary, to be 
professor of Theology ; H.S. White, ’73, Dean of Cornell, to be professor 
of German. Of the six members of the Faculty on leave of absence a 
year ago, Prof. B. O. Peirce continues away for a second year; Pro- 
fessor Greenough is dead; Mr. Hayes withdraws from the Faculty ; 
Professors Goodale, James, and Maxime Bocher have returned, and six 
members of the Faculty are now absent on sabbatical: Professors B. O. 
Peirce, De Sumichrast, Francke, Lyon, Taussig, and G. P. Baker. The 
net result of these changes is that not only the total Faculty remains the 
same, in numbers, 113, but the active Faculty is the same,107. Not- 
withstanding the numerous changes, the distribution of men in different 
grades in the Faculty is almost exactly the same as it was last year: 
the President, 57 full professors, 30 associate and assistant professors, 


and 25 instructors. 


The benefactors of the Harvard Union probably do not realize how 
E Pluribus much they are doing for the College in furnishing a new 
Union! topic for the College press. Delays on the Union, comple- 
tion of the Union, dedication of the Union, use of the Union, library of 
the Union, adornments of the Union, how to make the Union pleasant, — 
these subjects have relieved the aridity of the period after College opens 
and before the great football games begin. In many ways the Union 
has immediately proved its right to be: it furnishes a sufficient restau- 
rant, a cheerful library, pleasant rooms for writing and reflection, and, 
above all, the superb Living Room, one of the noble chambers of the 
world, fit to be compared with the great aulae of the Italian universities, 
and the smaller halls of Oxford and Cambridge. The number of under- 
graduates who have actually joined the Union is about one third of the 
University students connected with the Cambridge departments ; but it 
is half of the whole body of College, Scientific School, and Graduate 
students, who might be presumed to take a greater interest in such a club 
than the members of the Professional Schools. It has been suggested 
that there ought to be a recognized weekly Graduates’ Night, that is, an 
evening when, if graduates care to come at all, they will find classmates 
and old friends ; and Friday evening seems in many ways the most suita- 
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ble for that purpose. Probably the Club will also be enlivened by regular 
smoke talks, in which distinguished alumni and other men may be brought 
into contact with the undergraduates. 


The finances of the Union are not yet developed: it is subject to two 
heavy fixed charges, ground rent and taxes. The club gpjon 
stands to pay tothe Corporation about $2000 a year ground Finances. 
rent, in perpetuity, unless extinguished by purchasing the land. The 
building has been assessed by the city at $200,000, about the cost of the 
structure and its fittings, entailing an annual tax of $3400. To pay these 
fixed charges of $5400 absorbs nearly a third of the dues paid by under- 
graduates, before anything is applicable to running expenses. The income 
from the present membership, allowing five per cent. on the fund derived 
from life memberships, is about $20,000 ; so that less than $15,000 is avail- 
able out of membership fees for the prime expenses of a club having 2675 
members. Of course the billiard rooms and other concessions will furnish 
some additional revenue. The membership on November 9 was as fol- 
lows: Active (chiefly students), 1325; associate (chiefly near-by grad- 
uates), 515; non-resident, 400; life, 435; total, 2675. 


The official Harvard buildings proceed slowly, and none of the new 
group is quite ready for occupancy, though all are nearly progress of 
completed. By this time it has become clear that in the Atchitecture. 
construction of the two most recent College dormitories, Perkins and 
Conant, of the Engineering and Architectural buildings, and of the 
Union, the College has committed itself to a Colonial type of brick build- 
ings with sandstone trimmings, a type influenced by the old group of 
Massachusetts, Harvard, Stoughton, and Holden Chapel. The style has 
many advantages: it is wholesome, neat, and lends itself to skilful dis- 
tribution of space. As applied to modern Harvard, however, it is a style 
which denies itself the luxury of roofs : both Massachusetts and Harvard 
have roofs, which are a part of the building, but the new Pierce and 
Robinson buildings are sheltered by nothing more than covers, water 
tight, inclined sufficiently to shed the snows, but hardly more a part of 
the structure than a tin plate is part of a skillet. However, the new 
buildings associate on friendly terms with good old University and Sever 
Hall; but they are painfully out of tune with Thayer and Grays, a con- 
dition which leads to the happy, but entirely unfounded, hope that some 
day or other those two buildings may cease to be a mortification and 
offense to Harvard men. It would appear that Harvard is the only 
great University which is too poor to tear down or seriously to alter build- 
ings which are relics of the barbaric age of American architecture. 
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Radcliffe College has just completed a pleasant dormitory on its new 
Student grounds on Shepard St.: it is manifestly a part of a future 
Dwellings. quadrangle, and in its style belongs to the best work of the 
new creative College architecture. Private dormitories have now pre- 
empted the whole strip of Massachusetts Ave. opposite the College from 
Dunster St. to Beck Hall, except the two-story wooden building on the 
corner of Linden St. Another season will see, with this one gap, a row 
of good buildings all the way to the gloomy corner of Harvard Square 
and Brattle St., with the old Lyceum building and its neighboring eye- 
sores in a thriving neighborhood. Along Mount Auburn St. the private 
dormitories now stretch in a long procession from Holyoke St. to Bow 
St., and so to Massachusetts Ave., and it may be expected that the land 
between Holyoke and Boylston Sts. will shortly be taken up for this pur- 
pose. The question where the Elevated Road is to come does not seem 
to disturb the proprietors of the new dormitories. Several of the smaller 
clubs have gained a footing in this region, the Signet having purchased 
the former A. D. house, with a view to remodeling and occupying it. 
The growth of a distinct fashionable quarter in Harvard is a new and in 
many ways an alarming fact, the sort of thing which Yale men say they 
absolutely cannot comprehend. 


In this age of associations, the periodic meetings of learned societies 
— have become one of the important elements in intellectual 
Conventions. progress. The value of such meetings as a propaganda of 
reforms has been recognized for more than a century: the anti-slavery 
movement, the temperance movement, the humanizing of prisons and 
asylums, have all been forwarded by the exchange of ideas and the con- 
centration of effort which comes from frequent shoulder to shoulder 
movements. Of late years conferences have regularly been held in the 
causes of civil service reform and municipal reform: the method has 
spread to trade, and there are annual meetings of those interested in the 
great lines of business, from saddlery and hardware and beer to book 
publishers and actors. Many of the great departments of learning have 
become formally associated,—the artists, the architects, the chemists, 
the physicists, the historians, and a score of others. Ever since the first 
impulse in this country to the scientific treatment of the phenomena of 
nature and of mind, college professors have been a part and often a 
striking part of such movements. Silliman of Yale, Wayland of Brown, 
Jared Sparks of Harvard, are examples of college men who helped to 
develop important sciences. In many of the learned bodies, the most 
important element is the college professors, who are willing to spend the 
money and the precious time necessary for a long journey and a stay of 
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several days, m an intellectual exchange with their brethren. The col- 
lege authorities favor such meetings, often invite them and entertain 
them, and are now coming to the point of recognizing their importance 
by making a gap in the college exercises at a time when conventions 
may be held. 


The vacations of American universities differ a good deal: in the 
summer it is found almost impossible to get together repre- mpyme of 
sentative bodies of experts, the only summer meeting of ventions. 
much significance being that of the National Educational Association. 
The spring vacations are strung along by the different colleges, and in 
two neighboring universities may be a month apart; nor is the American 
spring weather very kindly toward meetings of this sort. By common 
consent, therefore, the majority of such meetings are held at some time 
during the holidays. It is easy to go to a convention either before or 
after Christmas from the colleges that have two to three weeks of 
recess. At Harvard, where the recitations last up to 4.30 p. m. of Dee. 
22, and begin at 7.45 A. M. on the morning of Jan. 3, the time is 


rather snug. 


A movement is now on foot, engineered by the Association of American 
Universities, for holding a “convocation week,” a period gonyocation 
during which shall be held all the conventions usually at- Week. 
tended by college men, and during which either there shall be no college 
exercises, or it shall be understood that any college instructor is free to 
be absent. The movement has gained such headway that six universi- 
ties — Columbia, Cornell, the Catholic University of America, Clark, 
Johns Hopkins, and Wisconsin — have changed their vacations so that 
the week including January 1 shall always be left free. Pennsylvania 
and Princeton give free permission to any instructor to be absent during 
that week for the purpose of attending the convention. Most of the 
other large universities have vacation during that time. The University 
of Chicago and Harvard appear to be the only large places in which 
instructors cannot conveniently be absent after Jan. 1. The movement 
has so much headway, and so many people are now accommodated, that 
the concurrence of Harvard is expected. Since we have a long summer 
vacation, and believe in as little interruption during the year as possible, 
it seems likely that the method adopted will be that of Pennsylvania and 
Princeton, namely, the expectation that any instructor who wishes to 
attend convention during the week which includes Jan. 1 shall be set 
free and encouraged. 
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The Bureau of Education at Washington issues annual statistics of the 
attendance at the colleges, universities, and technical schools University 
throughout the country; but they appear about two years Census. 
after they are collated. By correspondence with the authorities of other 
institutions the Graduates’ Magazine in every December issue prints a 
table showing the academic population in about a dozen universities, all 
of which, except three, have each an aggregate registration of more than 
two thousand students. Although the figures are furnished by the uni- 
versities, the details are so classified in all cases as to fit into a form 
which makes comparison easy ; though the systems of classifying students 
differ so much that accurate comparison is impossible. The table above 
separately enumerates “ undergraduates ” (including distinct Teachers’ 
Colleges) ; “‘ advanced departments,” which in many universities admit 
students under the same conditions as to undergraduate departments ; 
and “adjunct departments,” in which the relation to the university is 
special, or the courses provided do not last through the year. Thus the 
schools of agriculture in Wisconsin and Minnesota are counted in the 
table as standing on a similar footing to summer schools. Columbia has 
a peculiar system of teachers’ courses given elsewhere than at the Univer- 
sity : the custom of the Graduates’ Magazine, however, is not to include 
as a part of the university population any students whose work is not 
done on the university precincts, except holders of traveling fellowships. 
On this basis it will appear from the table that in undergraduates the 
order of great universities is: (1) Harvard; (2) Yale; (3) California ; 
(4) Michigan; (5) Columbia; (6) Minnesota; (7) Wisconsin; (8) 
Chicago; (9) Princeton; (10) Stanford; (11) Pennsylvania; (12) 
Northwestern. — In advanced departments the order is: (1) Columbia ; 
(2) Michigan; (3) Northwestern (which has 550 Dental students) ; (4) 
Harvard; (5) Pennsylvania; (6) Minnesota; (7) Yale; (8) Columbia ; 
(9) Wisconsin ; (10) Chicago; (11) Johns Hopkins. — In total regular 
students the order is: (1) Harvard ; (2) Michigan; (3) Columbia ; (4) 
California; (5) Yale; (6) Pennsylvania; (7) Northwestern; (8) 
Chicago; (9) Wisconsin. — In total regular and adjunct students the 
order is: (1) Harvard; (2) Columbia; (3) Chicago; (4) Michigan; 
(5) Minnesota; (6) California; (7) Wisconsin; (8) Yale; (9) Penn- 
sylvania ; (10) Northwestern. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Since the College year began there has been very little happening in 
the undergraduate world worthy of record. Each one of us has pulled 
what wires he could, and according to his skill in pulling has either got 
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or lost by this time the room which he had set his heart upon. He has 
next summoned all his faculties to cope with the problem presented by 
the “ Courses of Instruction ” pamphlet, and has also by this time either 
risen victorious from the field or is still groveling under the weight of 
quarter-to-eight o’clock lectures, courses which meet on Saturday morn- 
ing, or which involve laboratory work in the afternoons. The calm which 
follows these struggles at present pervades Cambridge, — seeds have been 
planted, and it remains but to stand by and watch them sprout. 

The greatest point of interest this year has of course been the new 
Union, and every one has been curious, first, as to the nature of the build- 
ing itself, and second, as to the manner in which the College will digest 
so large and foreign a morsel which has suddenly been dropped into its 
belly. But this subject of the Union — this one important topic with 
which I might console my readers and myself — is being treated of in 
another part of the Magazine, and is in consequence forbidden here, — 
a fact which may well-nigh prove fatal to “ Student Life” in this number. 

The reception for new students which has usually taken place on the 
first Monday in October was this year postponed until Oct. 14. This, 
however, made no difference about the rush, which came off punctually as 
ever on Bloody Monday evening. It partook neither of the “ innocent 
hand-shaking ” of ’95, nor was there much display of the “ true Queens- 
berry style” of 99. It was a most ordinary rush,—a mere matter of 
routine, as it were,— with the customary squeezing and sweating, in 
which the Freshmen got a trifle the best of it, as they always do, and 
from which it is to be hoped that they were fired by their first spark of 
Class spirit. The postponement of the reception to new students, whether 
or no it was designed to have any effect on the rush, was certainly a suc- 
cessful move as far as its own ceremonies were concerned. The new 
student was not in the bewildered state in which he had been during the 
first few days, and was accordingly in a better position to profit by the 
advice that was given him. The speakers were Pres. Eliot, Dean Briggs, 
the Rev. P. R. Frothingham, R. C. Bolling, 3 L., and E. Lewis, ’02. 
Prof. Shaler was chairman. 

Although the Freshman Debating Club is considerably smaller this year 
than it was last, yet this does not show any real falling off of interest in 
debating. This was the fact early in the season, and before its time is 
up it may outnumber its predecessor, or if it remains small it will merely 
show that 1905 is an “ off” Class. The University Debating Club met 
not long ago and appointed a committee to arrange for the giving of 
John D. Long medals to all previous University debaters, the said de- 
baters defraying half the expense. They also decided to keep a written 
record of the experience and suggestion of the active members and coaches 
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for use in coaching new men. The officers elected for the half year are: 
Pres., R. C. Bruce, 02; vice-pres., H. F. Wolff, 3 L. ; sec., H. B. Kirt- 
land, 2 L.; treas., J. W. Scott, ’04. 

There is a subject which has not recently, to my knowledge, been re- 
ported under the head of Student Life, but which deserves such recogni- 
tion quite as much as do the chess team and the checker matches, — I 
mean the Prospect Union. It is of course not by any means a College 
organization, but so many undergraduates are interested in the work that 
is still carried on in the Old City Hall in Cambridgeport, and so many 
are giving their own time and pains to further it, that it should by this 
time be a recognized branch of undergraduate activity. The Prospect 
Union is a brotherhood of workingmen, in which the evening classes, in 
subjects for which the men themselves apply, are conducted by Harvard 
students. The number of men who are this year taking charge of such 
classes is larger than ever before, and in addition to these regular classes 
three clubs have been formed this year to bring the men together and to 
stimulate their interest in debating and in the work of the Union in general. 
A list of the undergraduates now in charge of the various courses is as 
follows: R. Ernst, 03; H. W. Bynner, 02; O. T. Campbell, J. L. 
White, 03; J. H. Abrahams, 02; H. Mann, ’03; M. Hale, ’03; P. 
Chase, 02; R. G. Scott, 03; G. Bettman, 03; H. K. Stockton, ’02; 
R. B. Ogilby, 02; W. K. Rainsford, ’04; A. Fay, 03; L. W. Riddle, ’02 ; 
J. A. O'Reilly, 02; C. M. Olmsted, 03; F. B. Hoffman, ’03; H. D. 
Stickney, 02; F. W. Peabody, 03; M.J. Bach, 02; R. G. Wellington, 
02; W. A. Hadden, 03; G. S. Meem, ’02. 

A delegation of some 25 undergraduates went down to New Haven on 
Oct. 20 to represent Harvard at the celebration of the Yale Bi-centen- 
nial. Their only official duty was to march in the torchlight parade on 
the evening of the 20th, and during the rest of their stay in New Haven 
they were entertained by the Yale undergraduate committee, an office which 
the latter performed extremely well. The rousing cheers with which 
the Harvard contingent in the parade was greeted by the Yale graduates 
would have done the heart of every Harvard man good who could have 
heard them. The men who went down to New Haven were: From 
1902 — M. R. Brownell, H. Bullard, R. M. Green, C. H. Schweppe, J. 
H. Shirk, W. Shuebruk, E. E. Smith, P. W. Thomson, W. Wadsworth, 
B. Wendell, Jr., J. G. Willis. From 1903 — A. Ames, Jr., W. Clark- 
son, D. F. Downs, R. Ernst, J. A. Field, C. A. Hartwell, W. James, Jr., 
A. Stillman. From 1904—R. R. Alexander, E. B. Krumbhaar, E. C. 
Rust, R. Sanger, R. S. Wallace, S. A. Welldon. 

It was immensely pleasing and satisfactory to win the International 
Games in September, but there was another feature of those games which 
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was almost as pleasing, in a different way, as the winning of them. This 
was the friendly relation which seemed to exist from the very outset 
between the Englishmen and Americans, and which the outcome of the 
games only served, apparently, to make stronger. The English teams 
visited both Cambridge and New Haven before they sailed. Up here, 
College had only just begun, and everything was in such a state of bustle 
and confusion that it is to be feared that the entertainment they received 
was of a rather hasty and disorganized nature. On their arrival in front 
of Harvard Hall they were cheered with a “ three times three’ that must 
have sounded as strange to them as the three cheers with which they 
responded to us. They were then taken to the Union, where speeches 
were made, and in the afternoon they were entertained by some of the 
elubs. Their visit was only for a day, and a day’s visit to Cambridge pre- 
sents problems which no entertainer has yet succeeded in solving. 

This year M. Hugues Le Roux is to give the annual course of French 
lectures provided for by the endowment of J. H. Hyde, 98. M. Le 
Roux is an eminent journalist and novelist, and a contributor to the 
Temps and Journal. Among his books are “ L’Enfer Parisien,” “ La 
Russie Souterraine,” “Un de Nous,” ‘* Mederic et Sisee,” ‘* L’Amour 
Infirme,” ete. The subject of his lectures will b> ‘ Le Roman Contem- 
porain,” beginning Feb. 12. Some of the novelists vhom he will deal 
with are Flaubert, Daudet, de Maupassant, Bourget, Zola, and Anatole 
France. 

M. Le Roux will continue, and no doubt admirably, the series of light 
literature and pure literary criticism which has been unbroken since the 
lectures were instituted. But after his course, might it not be well to 
have a break in pure literature and be invited to listen to some historian, 
man of science, or philosopher? I have sometimes heard this opinion 
expressed. 

An addition has been made to the Pierian Sodality in the form of a Pie- 
rian Chorus. Itis proposed to form a chorus of 24 voices, which is to give 
concerts together with the regular orchestra. This will enable the Pierian 
to give a far greater variety of music than had hitherto been possible, the 
orchestra at each concert playing a number of selections, and the remain- 
der of the program being devoted to selections from light opera by the 
chorus, accompanied by the orchestra. Mr. Gustav Strube, who has been 
engaged to coach the orchestra, will also have charge of the chorus. It 
is certainly to be hoped that the project will succeed, for the chorus would 
be able to present music which is not exactly in the line of the College 
Glee Club, but which would be a great addition to the Pierian concerts, 
as they have been heretofore. 

The Cercle Frangais will perform in Brattle Hall on Dec. 6 Racine’s 
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Les Plaideurs. The men who are to take part are A. C. Champollion, 
02; J. P. Hoguet, 04; W. D. Haviland, 02; W. A. Burnham, ’04; 
K. H. Gibson, 04; F. B. Thompson, ’03, and R. Goelet, ’02.— The 
Deutscher Verein have postponed their play until March, in order not to 
conflict with the performance given for them by Mr. Heinrich Conried 
earlier in the winter. — The Chess Club is now holding a tournament, the 
four best men in the final round of which will be chosen to represent 
Harvard in the intercollegiate tournament with Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia. The Club has this year entered a league composed of four or 
five of the young men’s clubs near Cambridge, in which fortnightly 
matches are to be held. — There is to be another Harvard-Yale concert 
this year on November 22, — the night before the Yale game. — Negotia- 
tions are being made to bring about a Harvard-Yale and Oxford-Cam- 
bridge debate. — All the training tables are now at the Harvard Union. 
— The Hasty Pudding Club has elected the following officers: Pres., 
J. G. Willis; vice-pres., W. E. Ladd; sec., B. Wendell, Jr.; treas., 
C. H. Schweppe ; chorister, M. L. Lang; librarian, W. E. Forbes; Kp., 
A. Hollingsworth. — The undergraduate members of the Athletic Com- 
mittee are: C. H. Schweppe, 02; W. E. Ladd, 02, and R. P. Kernan, 
03. — The Signet officers for the year are: Pres., W. James, Jr. ; treas., 
D. D. L. McGrew; sec., R. Derby ; librarian, L. Ward; house commit- 
tee, P. la Rose, ’95, A. Hollingsworth, 02, J. A. Field, 03. — The 
first ten from 1904 elected to the Institute of 1770 are: H. Minturn, 
New York; J. A. Burgess, Boston ; T. B. Battelle, Boston; J. Jackson, 
Boston; J. T. Soutter, 2d, New York; R. Sanger, Morristown, N. J. ; 
T. L. Manson, Jr., New York; H. S. Hutchinson, Philadelphia; E. B. 
Krumbhaar, Philadelphia; B. de N. Cruger, New York. Honorary — 


C. E. Perkins, Jr., ’04. 
William James, J7r., 03. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


Although the number of students at Radcliffe is still small by com- 
parison with the numbers at Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, it has never 
been so large as during the last year. It seems not unreasonable to hope 
that the College, which has now given proof of vigorous life, may have the 
strong support of its well wishers and continue its gradual increase, since 
no deterioration of quality accompanies the gain of numbers. There are 
458 students and 94 professors, instructors, and assistants, against 447 
students registered Nov. 1, 1900, and 107 teachers. Of these 458, 44 hold 
degrees from one or another of 18 colleges ; 16 of these graduates are from 
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colleges distinctly for women, not including Radcliffe, and 15 are from 
co-educational institutions. There are 116 special students, 66 of whom 
are studying at Radcliffe for the first time. From year to year a steadily 
increasing number of special students is transferred to the regular college 
classes after having given satisfactory proof of their qualifications by 
passing examinations in college subjects. Of the Seniors 2 have received 
degrees from other colleges: one from Mount Holyoke College, and one 
from the University of Minnesota. 

A much larger number of students than heretofore, — in 1900-01, four, 
and in 1901-02, nine, — including some of the best students in the college, 
have offered extra subjects at entrance and taken each year extra courses 
in college ; they are thus completing the four years’ work in three. In 
addition to this, in 1901-02, several students, who had in 1901 completed 
the work for the A. B. degree in three years, but preferred to take the 
degree in 1902, are counting the work of their fourth year toward the 
Master’s degree. Six students passed at admission a sufficient number 
of extra subjects to be adinitted to the Sophomore Class. Of the 79 stu- 
dents in the Freshman Class, 71 were admitted by examination in 1901, 
3 in 1900, and 1 in 1893. 

For the 41} courses “ primarily for graduates” in Harvard, opened to 
competent students at Radcliffe, there are 41 applicants, viz.: 3 in Se- 
mitic, 3 in Classical Philology, 1 in Government, 13 in Philosophy, 14 in 
Education and Teaching, 4 in Music, 1 in Mathematics, 2 in Geology. 
Of these students, 8 have had their training at other colleges than Rad- 
cliffe. Of the 9} courses “ primarily for graduates” which are repeated 
at Radcliffe, 7 are taken by 24 students. The number of courses offered 
for 1901-02 is 159}. In both cases two half courses are counted as 
a course, and the divisions of the different seminaries are equivalent in 


’ 


every case to a course. 
The candidates for admission-examinations passed as follows : — 


Admitted. Rejected. Total. Admitted clear. 
eum. « « » « 1 3 108 64 
September ... 11 2 13 1 
116 5 121 65 


321 candidates presented themselves for examination ; 14 were candi- 
dates for admission as special students; 57 took part of the examinations 
or worked off admission conditions ; 3 were examined for advanced stand- 
ing; 126 took the preliminary, examinations; of these 11 were rejected. 

Under the will of the late Susan Cabot Richardson of Milton, Radcliffe 
College is to come into a bequest which bids fair to prove of unusual im- 
portance to the institution. It will amount, all told, to nearly $200,000. 
Under the terms of the will, however, Miss Josephine M. Hicks of Milton 
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and Miss Louisa McK. Topliff are entitled to the entire income during 
their lives so long as they remain unmarried. The remainder, on the 
decease or marriage of the survivor, goes to the College. Included in 
the real estate mentioned as a part of the bequest are the estates 62 and 
64 Brattle St., opposite Appian Way, in Cambridge. This property is re- 
garded as having a decided prospective value to the College. An attempt 
was made to buy it some time ago, when the College was looking for a site 
for the new Bertram Hall. Miss Richardson’s friendship for Radcliffe 
may be explained by the fact that her early life was spent in Cambridge, 
and by a strong interest in the higher education of women. 

Ata stated meeting of the Associates, Oct. 16, 1901, Grace Harriet 
Macurdy was unanimously elected an Associate for three years. After 
long and often renewed discussion at various preceding meetings, the 
Statutes of Radcliffe College were amended. The most important 
change in the Statutes deals with the method of amending the By-laws. 
Hitherto it has required a two thirds vote of all the members of the 
Associates to amend the Statutes. In the future it will require a major- 
ity vote of all the Associates, voting in person. — The Associates greatly 
regretted to lose from their number one of their oldest and best friends, 
and appointed a committee to take action on the death of Prof. J. B. 
Greenough. 

The Library now occupies the second floor of the Gilman Building, 
one roonvon the third floor, and one on the first, as well as a section of 
the cellar where a stack has been built. The new reading rooms are sunny 
and attractive, and the use of a building apart from the centre of college 
life is proving an advantage. But the accommodations are still insufficient ; 
the students are necessarily hampered by studying in crowded rooms, and 
the growth of the Library is sadly limited. The need of a library build- 
ing is urgent. Miss Caroline A. Farley, the valued librarian of the Col- 
lege, owing to illness has been granted a leave of absence. The acting 
librarian is Miss Lucy A. Paton, A. B., ’92, A. M., ’94.— Two Radcliffe 
monographs already announced as in preparation have been published 
since the last report. One on “ The Sources of The Parson’s Tale,” by 
Kate O. Petersen, A. M., 95, the other on “ Anti-Slavery in America,” 
by Mary S. Locke, A. M., ’92. 

On Oct. 1, Miss Edith M. Johnson resigned her position at Radcliffe 
College. During her ten years of work here her duties have increased in 
amount and in responsibility, and she has constantly performed them with 
much intelligence and efficiency. At the October meeting the Associates 
voted to accept her resignation and to record on the minutes of the meet- 
ing their “ appreciation of her services which have been most faithfully 
discharged and their regret that she is leaving the College.” Miss Johnson 
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has accepted a position in the Harvard College office, and began her work 
there on Nov. 1.— Mrs. Virginia N. Johnson, ’90, has been appointed a 
member of the students’ committee. — Miss Eliza M. Hoppin, of Cam- 
bridge, who is well known through her work in the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
has been appointed the Mistress of Bertram Hall. Bertram Hall, although 
promised for the last of September, was not ready for occupancy till 
about the middle of November. 

On Oct. 1, the Gymnasium work began as usual with the opening of the 
Swimming Pool. Over a hundred students made use of it regularly ; the 
average daily attendance from Oct. 1 to Oct. 25 was 29. The schedule 
for the year 1901-02 provides for 8 classes in Swedish Gymnastics which 
meet three times a week, and for two fencing and two dancing classes. 
In addition to this there are six basket-ball teams, which meet regularly 
once a week for practice. Last spring, permission was obtained to use 
a part of the field adjoining Bertram Hall for outdoor sports, and in May 
a start was made with hockey. This proved so successful a venture that 
the call for players in October met an enthusiastic response from 72 stu- 
dents. Six teams have accordingly been formed and the services of Miss 
Constance M. K. Applebee procured as coach. The effort to raise money 
for a tennis court was also most successful, so that by Oct. 18 the court 
was ready for use. With tennis and hockey as incentives to outdoor 
exercise, with basket-ball and swimming to supplement them indoors, and 
with gymnastics to provide the balance-wheel of corrective and systematic 
physical training, there seems no reason why Radcliffe students should 
lead lives so inactive as to interfere with their best physical and there- 
fore best mental interests. 

Laura A. Knott, A. M. ’97, has been appointed principal of Bradford 
Academy; Hope McDonald, ’99-01, is teaching at the University of 
Minnesota; S. Antoinette Bigelow, ‘00-01, at the Springfield High 
School ; Clemence Hamilton, A. M. ’01, is instructor in Latin at Vassar 
College. 

Annette L. Crocker, ’96, Philinda P. Rand, ’99, and Margaret A. 
Purcell, ’99, have gone to the Philippine Islands as teachers of English ; 
Emily de M. Macvane, ’96, is teaching at the Mary Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Pauline W. Brigham, ’98, and Katharine E. Fullerton, 00, are 
appointed readers in English for one year at Bryn Mawr College ; Marion 
B. Walker, ’98, has received the degree of M. D. from the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School; Margaret J. Sweeney, "99, is instructor in Eng- 
lish at Wellesley ; Bessie D. Davis, 99, and Helen Harding, 95, are 
teaching at the Somerville High School; Happie A. Hamlin, ’00, A. M. 
01, is teaching at Miss Hazard’s School, Boston ; Florence Kauffmann, 
00, at the Newton High School ; Helen A. Ward, ’00, at Mme. Lefebvre’s 
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School, Baltimore, Md.; Lillian E. Canavan, ’01, at the Reading High 
School ; Lucia §. Chamberlain, ’01, at the Gilman School ; Effie L. Chap- 
man, 01, has been appointed to a position in the Cambridge Library ; 
Margaret W. Gage, 01, is teaching at the Misses Bodman’s School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Idella L. Hamlin, ’01, at the Wayneflete School, 
Portland, Me.; Mary S. Haviland, ’01, is agent in training at the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities; Charlotte H. Price, 01, secretary’s assistant 
for the Associated Charities, Cambridge ; Ida G. Ruggli, ’01, is working 
at the Children’s Aid Society ; Linda W. Seaver, ’01, is teaching at Miss 
Hall’s School, Pittsfield; Katharine Searle, ’01, at the Balliol School, 
Utica, N. Y.; Elizabeth F. Stevens, ’01, is private secretary to Prof. 
A. B. Hart for the year 01-02; Louise N. Valpey, ’01, is teaching 
at the Chelsea High School; Juanita D. Wells, 01, at Miss Pierce’s 
School, Brookline ; Eleanor Wesselhoeft, ’01, at Miss Brown’s and Miss 
Owen’s School, Boston; Mary E. Wright, ’01, at the Kent Place School, 
Summit, N. J. 

Helen L. Reed, ’90, has published a new book in the series of “‘ Brenda 
stories for girls, called “ Brenda’s Summer at Rockley.” — Katharine E. 
Fullerton, A. M., ’01, has won this year the prize offered by the Century 
Magazine for the best story written by a college graduate. 

Ethel D. Puffer, 97-98, is teaching at Wellesley College for the year 
1901-02 ; Helen A. Wilder, ’93-94, at Lawrence University, Appleton, 
Wis. ; Gertrud C. Schmidt, ’00-01, is instructor in German at Smith 
College ; Mary W. Tileston has gone as missionary to Kegalle, Ceylon ; 
Elizabeth G. Tracy, ’97, is teaching at the South Boston High School ; 
Sarah E. Chandler, 98, at the Chauncy Hall School, Boston ; Henrietta 
M. Heinzen, 98, at Miss Maltby’s School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edith T. 
Horne, ’98, at Milton Academy, Milton; Elizabeth H. Hunter, ’98, at 
the High School, Abington ; Blanche M. Huse, ’98, at the High School, 
Rockville, Conn.; Florence A. Gragg, 99, at the High School, Dover, 
N. H.; Anna Annable, ’00, at Converse College, Spartansburg, S. C. ; 
Clara B. Johnson, ’00, at the High School, Ansonia, Conn.; Alice M. 
Kimball, ’00, at the High School, Keene, N. H. ; Mary T. Loughlin, ’00, 
at the Roxbury High School; Edith W. Marshall, ’00, at the Columbia 
School, Rochester, N. Y.; Almira W. Bates, ’01, at the High School, 
Northboro’ ; Margaret E. Breed, ’01, at the High School, Berlin, N. H. ; 
Bertha T. Davis, ’01, at the Friends’ School, Moorestown, N. J.; Anna 
Gillingham, ’01, at the Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia ; Winslow 
Hutchinson, ’01, at Oskaloosa, Kan.; Katharine R. Regan, ’01, at the 
High School, Lawrence ; Mary E. Poole, 98-01, at the Rhode Island 
Normal School; Agnes H. Roop, 00-01, at the High School, Arlington ; 
Rachel Hibbard, ’98-01, at the Allentown (Penn.) College for Women. 


” 
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Several of the special students and undergraduates of Radcliffe have 
accepted positions for the coming year : — Josephine P. Peabody, 94-96, 
at Wellesley College; Mary E. Waddington, 94-95, at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, D. C. ; Mary P. Brooks, 00-01, 
at the Bancroft School, Worcester; Catherine R. Seabury, "98-00, has 
been appointed Principal of St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y.; Amy H. 
Dowe, ’99-01, teacher at the High School, Bloomington, IIL. ; Mabel A. 
Carpenter, 00-01, and Sarah M. Lake, ’00-01, at Wheaton Seminary, 
Norton ; Maud M. Daniels, 99-01, as Principal of the Grammar School, 
Hanover. 

Marriages. — Kate P. Chase, ’98, to Thornton Jenkins; Annie L. 
Jackson, 99, to Owen D. Evans; Cornelia James, 99, to Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon; L. Pearl Butler, ’01, to Edmund K. Arnold; Eleanor Baldwin, 
"92, to Frederick L. Dunlap; Marion B. Walker, 98, to Allen H. Wil- 
liams; Edith F. Whitney, ’98, to Ephraim B. Flint; Mary A. Greene, 
99, to Charles S. Griffin; Edith E. Marean, ’99, to the Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins ; Blanche N. Cook, ’00, to Dr. Herbert E. Stockwell ; Evelyn 
M. Livermore, ’00, to Charles J. Prescott ; Mabel W. Richardson, ’00, to 
Ammi Brown ; Edith B. Winslow, ’00, to Harry N. Stearns. 

Jeanette S. Markham, ’84-87, to Winthrop S. Seudder; Alice N. 
Blake, ’90-93, to James M. Newell; Millicent G. Hayes, ‘92-93, to 
Francis H. Dike; Isabel C. Gallagher, 95-96, to George H. Wilde: 
Grace Chester, 86-88, "97-98, to George C. Gow; Mary H. Atkinson, 
‘97-98, to Dr. Pichard G. Wadsworth; Mary Shannon, ’93-95, to 
Walter H. Coristine; Grace E. Gorham, 94-96, to Henry Robinson ; 
Martha E. Vincent, 94-98, to George P. Reinhard; Frederica K. 
Davis, 96-98, to Thomas R. Watson; Ruth M. Bourne, ’99-01, to 


William C. Moseley. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Department of Architecture hoped to open its work this year in 
the splendid new building on the corner of Quincy Street and Broadway, 
which it owes to the thoughtful munificence of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Robinson of New York. But numerous delays even beyond the wont of 
building operations have made this impossible, and it seems likely now 
that the work of the Department will not be transferred to the new quar- 
ters until after the Christmas vacation. Meanwhile, the furniture, casts, 
and other equipment are being placed in the building. As has already 
been announced, the building, its equipment, and endowment are given 
by his parents as a memorial to their only child, Nelson Robinson, Jr., 
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of the Class of 1900, who died while a Junior in College. The gift has 
been increased in amount until it now approaches half a million. The 
building itself has cost in the neighborhood of $150,000 ; $41,000 has 
been given for equipment and furniture ; $100,000 as an endowment for 
the maintenance of the building and its collections, and $200,000 as an 
endowment for instruction and the general purposes of the Department. 
The architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, have produced a build- 
ing of stately refinement, which is admirably adapted to its purposes. 

The building contains on the ground floor the following rooms : — 

1. A Hall of Casts, which runs through two stories, and in which are 
now being set up full-size casts of important pieces of architecture. These 
include the orders of the Temple of Theseus at Athens, of the Mauso- 
leum at Halikarnassus, and of the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, one corner 
of the Temple of Niké Apteros at Athens, several important Roman and 
Renaissance doorways (including that of the Temple of Hercules at Cori), 
the baleony and window of the Cancelleria Palace in Rome, the fountain 
by Verrocchio from the courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, 
besides statues, vases, cornices, and other smaller objects. 

2. A lecture room, 50 X 30 feet, provided with two stereopticons in a 
gallery. 

3. A room for free hand drawing. Here other casts, mainly of 
mediaeval architecture, will be set up. 

4. Anexhibition room containing samples of building materials, models 
illustrating construction, ete. 

5. A smaller lecture room. 

6. A room for clay modeling, besides instructors’ rooms and coat 
rooms. 

On the second floor is the main drawing room, 140 x 30 feet, from 
which, at one end, opens a smaller drawing room, and at the other the 
library, each 35 X 40 feet. 

The basement contains rooms for unpacking and mounting, photo- 
graphic dark rooms, storerooms, toilet room, bicycle room, ete. 

From the gift of the same donors, the collections of photographs, books, 
and drawings have been largely increased, and a valuable collection of 
lantern slides has been added. The collection of drawings is especially 
valuable, and includes original drawings of architectural subjects by such 
masters as J. M. W. Turner, Samuel Prout, David Cox, and J. S. Cot- 
man. 

The above brief description will give some indication of the complete- 
ness of the building and its equipment, which is unsurpassed by that of 
any school of architecture in the country, and is in several respects unique. 
— The Department opens its work this year with an increased number of 
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students, among whom the proportion of college graduates is considerably 
larger than hitherto. — W. L. Mowll, who took the degree of B. S. in 
Architecture, magna cum laude, in 99, won last spring the Rotch Travel- 
ing Scholarship, which is managed by a committee of the Boston Society 
of Architects, and he is now spending two years under its provisions 
studying architecture in Europe. — E. T. P. Graham, ’00, was appointed 
last autumn the first holder of the Austin Fellowship in Architecture 
and is now in Italy. The Fellowship for this year is still to be awarded. 
Two competitors have presented themselves. — The Spanish war carried 
two of our students of architecture into the regular army. Of these, 
Lieut. E. A. Bumpus, who studied architecture with the Class of ’98, was 
one of the victims of the recent surprise and massacre of Company C, 9th 
regiment, by Filipino “ pacificos ” in the island of Samar. The 9th regi- 
ment has seen particularly hard service both in China and the Philip- 
pines, and Lieut. Bumpus had distinguished himself especially at the 
battle of Tien-tsin. — ‘‘ The Pen and Brush Club,” a club mainly of stu- 
dents of the department of Architecture, which has existed informally 
for several years, has recently sought official recognition. The club is 
not only a sketch club, but brings the students of the Department together 
for the consideration and discussion of subjects connected with architec- 
ture. Last year, with some aid from the University, it published a little 
pamphlet, ‘“ Examples of the work of students in the Department of 
Architecture.” — Mr. W. D. Swan, who has done efficient work as assist- 
ant in Architecture, was this year appointed instructor. — F. de W. Wash- 
burn, A. B. 1900, has been appointed assistant in the library. 
H. Langford Warren. 


THE BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The plans for a modest Experiment Station in Cuba, connected with 
the Botanic Garden of the University, have made considerable progress 
during the last few months. Mr. Atkins, of Belmont, and Soledad, 
Cuba, has provided for this station a suitable plot of ground not far from 
Cienfuegos, in the southern part of the island. For the present, the 
experiments in regard to the improvement of tropical plants will be 
under the care of Mr. Grey, a skilful cultivator who is extensively known 
as a successful hybridizer. He will have as his principal assistant, Mr. 
Bohnhoff, a German, who has received a good part of his training in 
horticulture in France. At first the principal plants under cultivation 
will be various forms of chillies, pineapples, manihot, sugar-cane, the 
species of anona, and numerous plants which can be grown for northern 
markets. The chief object of the experiments is to ascertain what im- 
proved sorts are most available for general cultivation, especially by the 
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smaller farmers in the island, and to assist in the further improvement 
of these varieties. During his residence in Cuba, for a short time last 
winter, Mr. Grey demonstrated the feasibility of conducting such exper- 
iments on a comparatively small scale, and he will immediately resume 
his work at the point at which it was suspended. Mr. Atkins gener- 
ously furnishes the means for carrying on these researches in connection 
with the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, but he does much more: he also 
places at Mr. Grey’s disposal the services of a trained analytical chemist 
for a certain period in the spring. Chemical investigations of the soil 
will be made as opportunity offers, and it is hoped that some good will 
result to the Cubans in that part of the island. The Director and Assist- 
ant Director of the Botanic Garden have had the hearty codperation of 
many who are engaged in similar work in the East and West Tropics, 
and they are happy to report also the promise of valuable aid from the 
Division of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. — 
Specimens for the Museum on Oxford Street, procured by the Director 
of the Garden, while he was abroad last year, are beginning to arrive, 
and some of the more interesting have already been put in place. 


G. L. Goodale, m ’63. 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION AND ITS STUDENTS. 

Several points of interest in respect to matters educational are made 
plain on considering the character, previous training, and aspirations of 
the students who have attended the School of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture at the Bussey Institution since this School was opened in 1871, and 
contrasting the attainments of these men at graduation with those of 
graduates of the Academic Department of the University. 

Like the College of three quarters of a century ago, or the Medical 
School in the forties, the School of Agriculture has been in no position to 
establish or enforce any too rigid test for admission, but has been obliged 
to content itself with such students as were ready to come to it; that is 
to say, with such material as the country was in a condition to produce. 
He fails to read aright the history of this community and of the Univer- 
sity who shuts his eyes to the fact that the teachings of Harvard College, 
and of the Professional Schools connected therewith, have always been 
determined in good part by the standard of education existing at any 
given moment in the country at large. It is evident enough that the 
College has always endeavored to maintain, and in fact has maintained, a 
standard as advanced as the condition and feelings of the country would 
permit. In other words, each of the Departments of the University has 
always stood ready to take in hand the best material the country had to 
offer, and has striven to transform this material into products of approved 
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merit. There is inspiration in the fact that in recent years several 
Departments of the University have been able to establish and maintain 
an absolutely higher standard of aequirements than was possible formerly, 
but it may well be questioned whether, relatively speaking, the position 
of the College is any further in advance of that of the subordinate schools 
which feed it than it has been often or even usually in times that are 
past. 

As regards the students at the Bussey Institution, it may be said in 
very general terms that they have been of three grades or varieties. 
With one or two marked exceptions, the best of them have been sons of 
New England yeoman farmers, descended from the old English stock, 
i. e., men of that typical town-meeting pattern which many uninstructed 
people have erroneously supposed to be as good as extinct. Such men 
still abound on the farms of New England in spite of the patent fact that 
in political bodies they are much overshadowed nowadays by persons 
devoted to or influenced by manufacturing or transportation interests. 
Not a few of these men would gladly give to their sons that opportunity 
to study which they themselves have never had and have always wished 
for. At its best, this material is excellent. It is manifestly similar to 
that moulded by Harvard College in earlier days and to a considerable 
extent even at present. It is a pity that the limited pecuniary circum- 
stances of these students force most of them to return to practical life 
much sooner than seems desirable from the teacher’s point of view. 
Were it not for this hindrance the roll of graduates at the Bussey Insti- 
tution would have become very much longer than it is now. 

In marked contrast with the above class of agricultural students proper 
are the sons or near relatives of florists, 7. e., greenhousemen, whose 
ancestors came to this country much more recently than those of the yeo- 
men aforesaid. Although most of these incipient florists have been born 
and bred in the immediate vicinity of great cities, and have had within 
reach facilities for schooling much better than those of the country boys, 
it has happened thus far, among those who have attended the Bussey 
Institution, that with few exceptions they have profited comparatively 
little by their early opportunities. As a class they tend very distinctly 
to fall into the category described by Dr. Holmes as slow at learning, no 
matter how willing, while many of their classmates take to it as the 
descendants of well-bred pointers or setters to their field work. 

The contrast between these products of the garden and the farm illus- 
trates capitally a noteworthy difference which has subsisted hitherto 
between agriculture and horticulture. The history of these arts shows 
plainly that while farmers long ago began to find interest in the bearings 
of scientific principles on the practice of their calling, and have followed 
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closely the applications of chemical knowledge in the use of fertilizers, 
the fighting of fungi, the feeding of cattle and the management of milk, 
the horticulturist has always been devoted to the storing up in his mem- 
ory of endless rules and maxims applicable to the practice of his art. 
There is small reason, by the way, for wondering why the practical man 
should do so, for the details of horticultural practice are simply endless. 
Unlike the farmer, who at the worst has to deal with comparatively few 
crops, and whose knowledge of climate is ordinarily restricted to the 
conditions peculiar to the one locality in which his lot has been cast, the 
florist has to be intimately acquainted with a multitude of species of 
plants, and he has to provide for one or the other of them as many dif- 
ferent climates as there are in the world. Hence it has happened that 
as matters now stand the successful florist is a man surcharged with 
empirical knowledge, acquired by personal experience, relating to the 
special treatment required by each and every variety of plant. At the 
best, it will be noticed that the working florist has devoted some time 
to the study of systematic botany and to the technical rules of procedure 
for obtaining new varieties of fruits or plants. 

The lack of interest in scientific knowledge exhibited by many horti- 
cultural students goes to show how needful it is to awaken in them an 
ambition to excel their predecessors in this regard. Here, assuredly, is 
an open field which young men of real ability might occupy to their 
advantage. Meanwhile, the teacher must strive not only to attract stu- 
dents of mental force and fit them for advanced positions, but he should 
work patiently to moderate the prevalent undue respect for tradition, and 
inculeate incessantly the importance of grasping those scientific principles 
applicable to the practice of the art which shall lighten the expert’s labor 
and broaden his mind. Eventually, no doubt, the horticulturists will 
recognize, more clearly than they do now, the importance of preliminary 
schooling, and accept the validity of some fundamental ideas as to the 
real significance of scientific knowledge. In that event, when the best of 
their young men shall come to the School, means will doubtless be found 
for rejecting some of the all too crude material while retaining for im- 
provement only the more hopeful individuals. 

Hitherto, the chief aspiration of the florist students at the Bussey 
Institution seems to have been a desire to perfect themselves in what 
Prof. Francis Parkman called “the manual practice of horticultural 
operations.” The farmers’ sons, on the contrary, coming to us with the 
somewhat limited training of the rural high school, have for the most 
part taken to the scientific study of subjects relating to agriculture very 
much in the same way that the duckling takes to water. They have 
found themselves in a congenial atmosphere, in sight as it were of the 
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good life they hope for and “among folk of their own caste and mind.” 
Hence, rapid and steady progress in respect to the acquiring of knowledge 
and the development of character which are the roots of usefulness and 
power. The improvement of such material under careful drill is at times 
most remarkable. It should be said that in addition to the young men 
occupied merely with horticulture, there has been a sprinkling of excel- 
lent students devoted to landscape architecture, to whom much instrue- 
tion has been given incidentally. Most of this material has been of supe- 
rior character, though the merit of moulding it will doubtless henceforth 
be credited to the account of the Lawrence Scientific School, where the 
landscape men are taught many other useful matters beside the “ values” 
of trees and plants, and from which School they will be graduated. 

The third class of students (often college graduates) has consisted of 
young men in easy circumstances who have wished to learn howto man- 
age farms or estates belonging to themselves or to their families. With 
some notable exceptions, these students have usually been in too much of 
a hurry. They have been over-anxious to have done with schooling and 
to pass on into practical affairs. In spite of good abilities and a whole- 
some wish to learn, several of them have neither studied hard enough nor 
long enough to carry away from the Bussey Institution all that it has to 
give. 

Allusion should, perhaps, be made to yet another type of applicants 
represented occasionally in former years by. non-studious aspirants for 
athletic honors, who had flattered themselves with the belief — and helped 
to foster a superstition at Cambridge — that shirks and loafers would be 
tolerated at the Agricultural School. This belief was an error which 
had no other effect than to annoy administrative officers, and to bring to 
ultimate grief those trying to act under it. Only in a single instance did 
attempts to put the idea into practice “ succeed,” that is, if the loss of a 
race at New London can be accounted success. It is a pleasure to be 
able to add that the delusion could hardly have made head under the 
rules and methods of the present efficient administrators of the athletic 
affairs of the University. As in every other Professional School, it is of 
the first importance that the student of agriculture or horticulture should 
be in earnest. He should be deeply interested in his chosen calling, ani- 
mated with a determination to master its details, and to become thor- 
oughly conversant with the best methods of procedure which have been 
hitherto anywhere practiced or suggested. 

F. H. Storer, s °55. 
THE COIN CABINET. 


The Harvard collection of coins and medals has shown, as usual, a 
healthy increase during the past year. Total accessions have been 236, 
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including 20 Roman, 6 American colonial, and 145 modern coins, chiefly 
in silver, from R. C. Winthrop, ’54 ; 28 modern medals from Miss A. C. 
Storer; 22 Roman coins, from Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50; a few miscella- 
neous ones from the Curator ; the E. H. Derby, ’24, Boston Latin School 
Medal, from Dr. Hasket Derby, m ’58; and, by purchase, medals of 
James Monroe, i ’17, R. B. Hayes, / 45, Edward Everett, ’11, Charles 
Sumner, 31, Henry Clay, h ’25, and Washington, 2 1776. The John 
D. Long, ’57, medal for debate was also given in gold by its founder, 
R. C. Surbridge, 89. Of these the Derby, Sumner, Hayes, and Long 
were previously unrepresented in the collection of medals in honor of 
holders of Harvard degrees. Thus far there are in the collection medals 
of 47 Harvard men. 
Malcolm Storer, ’85, Curator. 


THE DENTAL SCHOOL. 


During the past summer the School maintained its usual infirmary 
clinic on Mondays and Thursdays. Prof. Fillebrown also had a clinic 
in oral surgery. The Emergency Corps has attended the sick poor in 
the hospitals and at their homes. Thus, during the vacation season, the 
School provides a large amount of dental service, and furnishes to stu- 
dents, who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, very valuable 
chances for work. — There are three matters of great present interest to 
the Dental School: the first is a proposed raising of the standard of the 
entrance examinations. It is felt by those who have considered this sub- 
ject that this will serve greatly to increase the efficiency of the School, 
and perhaps in some future time may lead to the requirement of a degree 
as a requisite for entrance. — The second matter is the proposed change 
from a three to a four years’ course. This change also seems eminently 
desirable. It will enable a more complete preparation along practical 
operative lines, and will also make possible the following out of some 
theoretical studies intimately connected with the advance of the profes- 
sion. — The third matter to be mentioned is the necessity for a new School 
building. About ten years ago the alumni of the Dental School made 
an effort to raise money for this purpose. As a result of that effort 
a considerable sum was raised. This sum has grown from accrued 
interest and additions of various kinds until it now amounts to about 
$60,000. At least $100,000 more is needed before we can build and 
equip a building suitable for the School’s needs. — The number of students 
registered this year is: First year, 37; second year, 32; third year, 34; 
graduate, 3; total, 106. 

William H. Potter, ’78. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


In no year since its organization has the Divinity Faculty undergone 
such great changes as befell it last year. The year had hardly opened 
when the death of Dean Everett brought to it irreparable loss, and left 
the School for the remainder of the year without instruction in Theology, 
and without a Dean. Later, Prof. Thayer resigned his professorship, 
after having devoted 37 years at Andover and here to instruction in the 
New Testament. He now holds the rank of Professor Emeritus. With 
the close of the year, Prof. Platner left the School to become professor of 
Church History in Andover Seminary. While his name could not carry 
the weight that belonged to the two others, yet those who had sat under 
his instruction realized that in his departure also the School had sus- 
tained a serious loss. — The new year opens with Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
‘69, taking Prof. Everett’s position as dean, and Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
"84, taking his position as professor of Theology. Prof. Fenn, who 
graduated from the Divinity School in 1887, is already known as a 
College preacher here as well as a successful pastor and preacher at 
Pittsfield and at Chicago. The Faculty is soon to receive an important 
accession through the appointment of Prof. G. F. Moore, who for 18 
years has been professor of the Old Testament, and for several years 
lecturer on the History of Religions, in Andover Seminary. Like Prof. 
Fenn, he is known here as a College preacher, and also as having taken 
some of Prof. Toy’s courses when the latter was absent in the year 
1894-95. He is to begin his work in the second half of this year. 
His work will be especially in the department of Comparative Religion. 
Greater prominence will be given to this subject than ever before, and 
probably the resources of the whole University will be drawn upon to 
strengthen the instruction in this department. — Although the Faculty is 
smaller than it has been during the last five years and the appointment 
of Prof. Moore was not made till after the opening of the year, the 
Divinity School, unlike almost all other departments of the University 
this year, shows a decided increase in numbers, indeed it is larger now 
than at any time since the full effect was felt of raising the tuition-fee 
four yearsago. The undenominational character of the School is testified 
to by the fact that the 37 students apparently include representatives 
of 11 denominations. — This year, Prof. Lyon is absent in Europe. 
His work is taken in part by Prof. Kellner, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, and in part by Dr. H. H. Haynes. — The Summer School of 
Theology was held from July 2 to July 19. Instead of treating of three 
independent subjects as in the two preceding sessions, the lectures this 
year were confined to the subject of “‘ The Relation of the Christian Min- 
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ister to Social Questions.” There were 22 lecturers giving from one to 
four lectures each. Nine of the lecturers were from Harvard University. 
89 students were enrolled who showed encouraging interest and apprecia- 
tion. The Divinity Summer School seems to be establishing for itself a 
recognized position. — A new edition of the General Catalogue was pub- 
lished this summer. According to this Catalogue there have been 559 


graduates of the School, of whom 327 are known to have died, and also 
535 persons who have studied here but have not graduated, of whom 
142 are known to have died. A comparison of the ratios of these figures 
shows a great change in the School of the present generation. Formerly 
most of the students came to take its full prescribed course; now many 
students carry on special studies for a short time. Most of the students 
of this class have already graduated from other seminaries. 
Robert S. Morison, ’69. 


ECONOMICS. 

An unusual number of changes have to be noted in this Department. 
Prof. Taussig’s leave of absence, and Prof. Ashley's recent resignation, 
have made it necessary to call in several men from the outside to give 
instruction during the present year. Prof. Taussig’s work is provided 
for in part by Prof. C. J. Bullock, of Williams College, who is giving 
the courses on finance and taxation, — and in part by a redistribution of 
the work among the members of the regular teaching staff. Dr. Andrew 
has charge of Economies 1, and Dr. Sprague of Economies 6, on the 
Economie History of the United States. Prof. Ashley’s courses, as 
announced for the year, have been provided for as follows: Prof. Wm. 
Z. Ripley, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is giving course 
5 on Statistics, and is to give the latter half of course 17 on the Eco- 
nomic Organization and Resources of European Countries, Mr. Meyer 
having charge of it during the first half year. Dr. C. W. Mixter is 
giving course 15 on the History and Literature of Economies to the 
opening of the 19th century. In addition, Prot. Ripley is giving course 
5a on Railway Economies. In the second half year, Mr. W. F. Wil- 
loughby is to give courses 9 and 9a on Problems of Labor. — The courses 
preparing for a business career have been extended somewhat. Mr. W. 
M. Cole continues his course on the Principles of Accounting, and Prof. 
Wambaugh his course on Insurance. In addition to these, Mr. Bruce 
Wyman is conducting a new course on the Principles of Law in their 
Application to Industrial Problems, using the case method as it has been 
developed in the Law School. The popularity of these courses, in spite 
of the unusual severity of the examinations, is some indication of their 
success, and suggests, at least, the practicability of still further extensions. 
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While there is a tendency in some quarters to carry the idea of commer- 
cial education to extremes, it is to be noted that these courses neither 
pretend to take the place of business experience, nor to teach those things 
which can be learned better in a business office than in any institution of 
learning. Moreover the work is confined to a mastery of principles and 
not to the gaining of general information. — The number of students in 
the Department continues large, there being upward of 480 in course 1, 
and about 1100 in the Department as a whole, not excluding those 
counted more than once. The housing of Economics 1 continues to be a 
problem, as Upper Massachusetts is uncomfortably packed at each meet- 
ing. More difficult, however, is the problem of finding small rooms for 
the 11 sections into which this class is divided for discussion and con- 
sultation once each week. — The Board of Overseers have confirmed the 
appointment of Dr. A. P. Andrew, Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, and Mr. H. 
R. Meyer as instructors without limit of time. — The change from two 
dollars to three dollars per year in the subscription price of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics has been followed by no diminution in the 
number of subscribers, and the hope of the editors that the Journal might 
be conducted on a somewhat more ambitious scale is being realized. 
T. N. Carver. 
EDUCATION. 

Since the last report on the courses in Education appeared in the 
Magazine, G. H. Locke, instructor in the History of Education, has left 
us to accept a similar position in the University of Chicago, where he 
was promised speedy promotion. The University ef Chicago had re- 
peatedly sought to induce Mr. Locke to accept an appointment during 
the two years of his service here. He is now an assistant professor there 
and editor of the School Review. His efficient services here will be long 
remembered. A. O. Norton, A. M., 99, was appointed to the post made 
vacant by Mr. Locke’s resignation. Mr. Norton was well known to us, 
both as an undergraduate and as a graduate student, and as a successful 
teacher of several years’ experience, before he came to Harvard. — 
The two introductory courses, Education 1 (History of Education) and 
Education 2 (Educational Theory), show small but steady gains in num- 
bers over preceding years, comprising this year 47 and 53 students 
respectively. —The number of students in these courses who do not 
intend to teach, but who wish to study Education as they study history, 
or government, or economics, shows a satisfactory increase from year to 
year. In my last report the division of Education 3 into two sections 
was mentioned. The students in this course are almost without excep- 
tion either graduates or seniors. The two sections were organized to 
include the students with and without teaching experience respectively. 
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This division has not been found entirely satisfactory, however ; both 
because the exigencies of a student’s program of work frequently make 
it necessary for him to enter the section not intended for him, or to give up 
the course, and because so many experienced graduates are found to have 
little acquaintance with important details of school organization and work 
with which it had been assumed they would be familiar. For these rea- 
sons and for other minor reasons, this division into sections will probably 
be abandoned next year, and the “third hour at the pleasure of the 
instructor ” will be used for such differentiation of the instruction as is 
appropriate and necessary for the two classes of students in the course. 
— There has been some change in the provision for practice teaching 
by our students (a part of the work in Education 3) in the vicinity of 
the University. Four schools in Cambridge — two of the high schools 
and two of the grammar schools — are now open to our students for 
this work. On the other hand, our arrangement with Everett has been 
discontinued, and, during the past year, we have had no students teach- 
ing in Brookline. Medford, Newton, and Cambridge furnished us all the 
opportunities we needed. Experience has shown how the supervision of 
this work could be made closer and more valuable to the students, and 
we believe that important gains in this respect have been made. — Edu- 
cation 4°, a course in foreign school systems, was first given two years 
ago. The number of students in this course is naturally small, but of 
the 11 Harvard students in the course last year 6 were Graduates and 
the others were Seniors and mature Special students. — Education 10a? 
(Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of Classics) was carried on, with 
the cobperation of the Department of the Classics, for two years with 
marked success. The instruction was given by Prof. C. P. Parker. 
Owing to the pressure of other work in the Department of the Classics, 
Education 10a? could not be given this year, but it is hoped that some 
way may be found to restore this important course before long. — Edu- 
cation 10b? (Methods and Equipment of a Teacher of German) was 
given last year for the first time. Though enrolling fewer students than 
the parallel course in the Classies it has met with fair success. The in- 
struction is to be given this year, as it was last year, by Dr. Bierwirth. — 
The work of the Seminary, Education 20a, included last year a somewhat 
ambitious attempt to investigate the working and the results of the elec- 
tive system of studies in a considerable number of schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Many schools and most of the colleges failed 
to make satisfactory or sufficiently numerous replies to our circular letter 
of inquiry. Nevertheless, a large amount of valuable material was col- 
lected. Owing to unavoidable delays in getting this material together, 
however, and the inherent difficulties of sifting and organizing it, the 
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report on this investigation could not be finished within the year. Sev- 
eral members of the Seminary are again at work on the data collected 
last year, and the report will be pushed to a conclusion as rapidly as 
possible. — An important addition to the equipment of the Department 
of Education soon to be secured is a Department Library. Some friends 
of education in Boston and vicinity last year organized themselves into 
a committee to solicit subscriptions to found an Education Department 
Library. This committee received the cordial support of the Visiting 
Committee of the Overseers on Philosophy, and of other officers and well- 
known friends of the University. Through the interest and activity of 
this subscription committee money enough has already been subscribed 
to purchase a considerable number of much needed books. The Depart- 
ment has had for some time a collection of modern text-books and 
reference books comprising about 3500 volumes. This collection will be 
continued as a distinct and growing section of the Department Library. 
The Corporation has assigned to the Department the second floor (six 
rooms) of Lawrence Hall—soon to be vacated by the Engineering 
Department — for the library, for lecture rooms, and for work rooms. 
Two of the rooms are to be thrown into one by the removal of a parti- 
tion in order to provide a lecture room large enough to accommodate the 
largest of the courses in Education. When the Department is estab- 
lished in Lawrence Hall it will have for the first time suitable and ade- 
quate quarters which have been much needed. 


Paul H. Hanus. 


FRENCH AND OTHER ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


The principal event of the season in the Romance quarter is a very 
sad one to record,—the final separation of Prof. Norton from the 
Department through his withdrawal from the Dante course. When he 
gave up active service, some years ago, Prof. Norton was induced to 
make an exception in favor of Italian 4; but now he feels that the time 
has come when other interests demand this last sacrifice. The immense 
contribution that he has made to the appreciation of Dante in America 
has surely won for him the right to exemption from the routine of teach- 
ing. It is, however, to be hoped and expected that this release does not 
mean the abandonment of his favorite study, and that coming years will 
add to the great debt of gratitude already owed to him by all lovers of 
Dante. — A new Dante course, which, in its general purpose, does not 
differ essentially from the old, is given, under the title Italian 10, by 
Prof. Grandgent. — Prof. de Sumichrast is spending the year abroad. 
His more advanced courses are omitted ; French 6 is conducted by Mr. 


Brun, French 1a by Mr. Wright. — Dr. M. A. Potter, who took the 
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Ph. D. here in 1899, and has been studying for the past year in Europe, 
has been added to the Romance force. He has charge of Comparative 
Literature 1, a course dealing with Mediaeval Latin, which has remained 
bracketed since the departure of Prof. Marsh. The comparative method 
seems to be gaining in popularity, owing largely to the efforts of Mr. 
Fletcher and Prof. Gates. The latter gentleman has been made assist- 
ant professor of Comparative Literature. There has been added to the 
offering in this field a new course on bucolic poetry, announced by Dr. 
Rand of the Classical Department. — The demand for Spanish shows 
no sign of diminution ; there are now some 175 students in Spanish 1. 
Italian holds its own, but there has been a certain falling off in the ele- 
mentary electives in French.— The fusion of the various Romance 
departments into one has resulted in a marked and continuous increase 
in the number of Graduate students. Last year there were four candi- 
dates for the Ph. D., and this year there will probably be more. 


C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


The Fogg Museum has lately received, as a gift from members of the 
Class of 1895, a marble statue of Aphrodite of later Greek workman- 
ship, and of great beauty. It has also received from Mr. E. W. Forbes, 
"95, as an indefinite loan, a large panel triptych in tempera representing 
the Madonna and Child surrounded by Angels and Cherubs, with a St. 
Francis on one wing and a St. Sebastian on the other; a small Holy 
Family in oil color, having the characteristics of the art of Correggio ; 
and, from Mr. C. F. Murray, of London, a gift of an Ionian Greek vase 
of the 7th century B. c. These accessions are all of the highest order in 
their respective kinds, and, together with our former accessions of origi- 
nal works in sculpture and painting, give to our Museum a character 
such as it is most desirable that it should have. No finer examples of 
early Italian painting have been brought into the country, and few finer 
specimens of Greek sculpture than our Meleager and the new Aphrodite, 
are to be seen anywhere. — Our resources for the past year have been 
too small to allow us to make many additions to the collections of 
prints and photographs. A few valuable prints have, however, been 
added to the Gray collection, and about 800 new photographs have 
been purchased. Additional resources for the purchase of original 
works of art, as well as of prints and photographs, are much needed. 


Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 
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JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 50, has given the Laboratory a fund of 
more than $50,000 for Physical Research. In the terms of the gift 
there is the following statement: ‘The income of this fund shall be 
used primarily for laboratory expenses of original investigations by mem- 
bers of the Laboratory staff. But the Director, at his discretion, may 
award an honorarium, of not more than $500 per annum, for the private 
use of any person who — although receiving no salary from the Univer- 
sity — may wish to carry on original investigations under his direction 
at the Jefferson Laboratory. The balance of the income is to be used 
only for meeting the legitimate expenditures of original research, whether 
by professors or students.” Twenty-five years ago a physical labora- 
tory was started in an upper room in Harvard Hall, with an annual 
stipend of $300. To-day the University has the largest and best equipped 
Physical Laboratory in America, with an endowment which yields over 
$6000 per annum. It is the only endowed laboratory in the University. 
During the past twenty-five years twelve professors of Physics have been 
trained in the Laboratory, and the work of the professors in the Depart- 
ment has had a great influence upon the instruction in Physies in the 
secondary schools. There are nearly 500 students this autumn enrolled 
in the various courses in physics, and there seems to be a growing taste 
for quantitative work —a taste which seems to the Director to mark a 
healthy reaction against the diffuse nature of merely lecture work. Dur- 
ing the past year four important investigations were completed. Two of 
these investigations have awakened much interest in Germany. A pro- 
fessor in a Western university who spent last year in the Laboratory as a 
graduate student writes me that he had never spent a more profitable 
year. 

John Trowbridge, s 65, Director. 
THE LAW SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the growth of the School in the last five 
years, the figures representing the registration prior to Thanksgiving 
Day in each year, except the present : — 

1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. 


Resident Bachelors of Law . . . . 2 1 - 1 1 
Third-Year Class ....... 128 102 135 144 149 
Second-Year Class . ...... 159 170 193 202 189 
First-Year Class. ...... =. 216 219 233 242 229 
Special Students. . ...... 40 58 50 59 59 

OS a a ee rere 550 611 648 627 
College Graduates . . . . .. . 496 523 587 633 615 
Percentage of College graduates . . 89 95 96 98 98 


Colleges represented . . . ,» .. 16 73 67 82 91 
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Reckoning the 36 Harvard College Seniors who are registered in the 
Law School, there are 284 Harvard graduates and 331 graduates of 
other colleges. Of these other colleges, 22 have sent us 3 or more grad- 
uates, as follows: Yale, 56; Brown, 40; Dartmouth, 21; Bowdoin, 16; 
Chicago, 13 ; Williams, 11; Amherst, 10; California, 9; Princeton, 9 ; 
Wisconsin, 8 ; Iowa College, 7 ; Michigan, 6 ; Northwestern, 6 ; George- 
town, 5; Leland Stanford, Jr., 5; Tufts, 5; Washington and Jefferson, 
5; Western Reserve, 5; Cornell, 4; Johns Hopkins, 4; Minnesota, 3 ; 
Vermont, 3.— The decrease in the number of second-year students is 
the result of a wholesome new rule which excludes from the School for 
at least a year those who fail to pass in three of the five first-year sub- 
jects. The gain in the number of colleges represented in-the School is 
especially gratifying. — There is one addition to the teaching staff for 
the current year. Mr. Joseph Lewis Stackpole, 95, LL. B., cum laude, 
"98, will lecture on Patent Law. — It was hoped that the enlargement of 
Austin Hall would be well advanced by this time. But the architectural 
problem proved unexpectedly difficult. It is believed now that the new 
construction will begin in the spring of 1902. The accommodations for 
the students are inadequate and the space for books is exhausted. 


J. B. Ames, ’68. 


THE LIBRARY. 

A review of the Library’s various activities during the past year brings 
one face to face at every turn with the always present and constantly 
increasing need of an enlarged and improved building, a new library 
adequate for the proper administration of what is in many respects the 
most valuable and widely useful collection of books in America. With 
an endowment of over $950,000, representing gifts received from lovers 
of learning during a century, it enjoys an income of about $19,000 a 
year for the purchase of books and $24,000, applicable to administration 
(to which the College has to add from its unrestricted income at least 
$20,000 more) ; yet it is hampered on every side by the lack of a suit- 
able and commodious building such as all the other principal colleges of 
the country now possess. The reiterated statement of this fundamental 
need is wearisome, but it is still confidently expected that this splendid 
opportunity of serving the University will not always go unheeded by 
her sons and her other benefactors. Every month that relief is delayed 
increases the perplexities of the present situation and adds to the diffi- 
culties under which the Library struggles. — The additions of the last 
year have been 13,687 volumes, of which 4639 have been received by 
gift. 14,235 pamphlets have also been received by gift. — There being 
good ground to believe that the figures for the total number of volumes 
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in the Library, as given in recent years, were incorrect, an actual count 
was made this summer of all the still unclassified portion of the Library 
and of the older classified divisions, and the total now arrived at — of 
387,097 volumes in Gore Hall — may be accepted as substantially exact. 
Of this number, 92,000 volumes are still unclassified or roughly classified ; 
but no considerable further progress can be made in reclassification, 
owing to lack of room. — The library of the University Museum contains 
a large collection of works on geology, a collection more extensive than 
that in the College Library, owing mainly to the incorporation of the 
private library of Prof. J. D. Whitney. In order to bring together in 
one place the full resources of the University in geology, 482 volumes 
have been transferred from Gore Hall to the Museum library at the 
urgent request of the Geological Department. The geological works 
remaining in Gore Hall, numbering about 939 volumes, are with few 
exceptions duplicates of what can be found at the Museum. — Mr. J. H. 
Treat, of Lawrence, has given $300 to enrich the collection of books in 
the Library relating to the Catacombs and early Christian antiquities. — 
The Saturday Club of Boston has presented $500 to the Library to be 
spent at the Library’s discretion. — During the summer, Prof. Leo 
Wiener visited all the Slovak district in Austria, and had the good fortune 
to bring together a rich and valuable collection of Slovak literature, which 
it would be impossible to duplicate, and which probably is the largest, with 
perhaps one exception, in the world. This comes to the Library as the gift 
of Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 87. — During the summer the Library acquired 
an interesting manuscript, the note-book of Clement Weeks, a graduate 
of the Class of 1772. It opens with an amusing account in Biblical form 
of the Rebellion of 1766, when the students left the Commons Hall in a 
body on account of their request being disregarded that they might have 
“butter that stinketh not.” This is followed by a statement of several 
grievances which the students laid before the Board of Overseers at this 
time, —a statement which does not appear in the records of that Board. 
The book also contains notes of “‘ conjectures on original composition,” 
and notes on “St. Augustine concerning Heresies,’ and from Rapin’s 
“ History of England.” It concludes with an amusing mock salutatory 
part in Macaronie Latin. The Library also obtained from the same 
source several letters of William Weeks, brother of Clement, of the Class 
of 1775, written while he was a soldier in the Continental army. — In 
order to provide material desired for the new courses in landscape archi- 
tecture, circulars were sent to many city and state boards asking for park 
reports, and many of these reports have been received. — During the 
summer a beginning has been made in forming a collection, on cards of 
uniform size, of photographic views of the College Yard, its several 
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buildings, and its surroundings. A duplicate, but partially filled, album 
of the Class of 1885, which was handed over to the Library by the Class 
Committee, yielded many interesting views taken at that date, as well as 
portraits of some of the Class. Several views taken in 1875 were found 
on sale as remnants in Sever’s bookstore, and a complete set of the por- 
traits of the Class of 1858, including many contemporary portraits of 
professors, and some views, was fortunately offered to the Library for 
sale. A few portraits of professors taken about 1860 had been received 
some years ago, and these, with such other views of recent date as have 
come into our possession lately, form the nucleus of what will be a most 
interesting collection, if it can be suitably increased. The Class albums 
contain a large number of views which would be valuable in this collec- 
tion, but they, of course, must not be despoiled. The Library would 
gladly obtain, however, other copies of Class albums which any graduates 
are disposed to part with, and incorporate the material with the general 
collection. Other contributions in any form, photographic, printed, or 
engraved, are earnestly desired, and it is hoped may be received in large 
numbers. 


William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 


SLAVIC. 

This year begins with the largest number ever enrolled in Slavic: 
there are seven in Beginning Russian (Slavic 1a), one in Old Bulgarian 
(Slavic 3), and 22 in the History of Russian Literature (Slavic 4). The 
latter is a new half course intended for those who do not know Russian, 
and will cover the whole field of literature from the 11th century to the 
present, especial attention being paid to the 19th century. The Depart- 
ment of Slavic Languages at the Library has been enriched by about 
1000 numbers of Slovak books bought last summer, with money given by 
Prof. A. C. Coolidge, in the towns of Turocz Szent Marton, Tyrnau, and 
Pressburg, in Northern Hungary. The greater part of this collection, 
containing 140 volumes of periodical publications, comes from one of 
the largest Slovak libraries, that of Lombardini, at Zsolna, who died in 
1897, and consists of many books that could not be duplicated. There 
is now only one larger collection of Slovak books in existence than the 


one at the Harvard Library. 
Leo Wiener. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1901. 


The “summer courses of instruction ”’ at this School, as officially termed 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, is now so well established that the 
changes from year to year, either in the offerings or attendance, are no 
longer considerable. For the session of last summer 54 courses were 
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announced, all of which were given. The attendance was about five per 
cent. less than in the previous session. This slight decrease is, in part, 
to be accounted for by the fact that in the previous year the interest 
aroused by the presence in Cambridge of the Cuban teachers appears to 
have induced many persons to join the School, who would have gone 
elsewhere or come to us at another time. In part, the diminution was 
due to the extremely hot weather which occurred at the beginning of the 
session. The number of persons registered in the Summer School at 
Cambridge during the years from 1897 to 1901, inclusive, were as follows : 
In 1901, 767; in 1900, 784; in 1899, 636; in 1898, 652; in 1897, 
606. 

Although the first ten days of the term were exceedingly hot, perhaps 
the worst ever known in this part of the country, it was not found neces- 
sary to lessen the amount of work required in any of the classes. There 
were no cases of serious illness, but few found the conditions in any con- 
siderable degree taxing. The usual excellent health of those attending 
the School clearly indicates that Cambridge is a wholesome place of resi- 
dence even in midsummer. 

Although it is not more than twenty years since the summer courses, be- 
gun in 1869, began to take shape as a part of the defined instruction given 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, there have been a number of changes 
in the attendance on different groups of studies which are noteworthy. 
The resort to the courses in natural science has relatively or absolutely 
decreased ; the falling off being most conspicuous in the classes in geology, 
chemistry, physics, French, and German. The increase has been most 
marked in the group of English courses, in designing and in physical 
training. In some measure these changes are due to the establishment 
of other summer schools where there is like instruction to be had in the 
natural sciences and modern languages; in larger share, they are due to 
changes in the demand for teachers in various subjects taught in secondary 
schools. When the summer instruction of natural science at Harvard 
began, there were no places in this country where teachers, engaged in 
the public schools, could prepare themselves in the long vacation for ser- 
vice. The resort to our courses was naturally at first large, but the 
several thousand persons thus trained sufficed to fill all the existing places, 
so that the present demand is limited mainly to newly established 
schools. 

It has for some years been the policy of the Committee on summer 
courses in general to limit the instruction to subjects likely to meet the 
needs of school-teachers, and to have it so ordered that it might so far 
as possible serve as a model for elementary work to be done in the best 
secondary schools. This policy will undoubtedly be adhered to in the 
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future, for it is evident that the best service the School can render both 
to the University and to the secondary education of this country can be 
thus rendered. 

The fact that there is no endowment for supporting our summer 
courses unhappily limits the extension of the work into departments of 
study where, though it is most desirable to train teachers, the number 
of students to be expected in the classes is small. Thus observational 
astronomy, though a very important subject, appears after some years of 
trial not to attract a sufficient number of pupils to give promise of paying 
the cost of the work ; it therefore has to be discontinued. The same has 
been the case with physiology and other studies, which it would be most 
desirable to offer without regard to the return in money. - A relatively 
small endowment, say fifty thousand dollars, would enable the Committee 
to extend the offerings of courses, so that as far as the secondary schools 
are concerned, it would be ideally complete, and at the same time give 
them the means to extend the range of studies so that they would meet 
the needs of many college instructors. When we consider that the in- 
struction in the Summer School is now attended by an average of about 
seven hundred teachers, who carry the profit they have from the Univer- 
sity to schools throughout the land, it becomes very clear that such a 
foundation would yield a singularly large return. 

In the session of next summer it is proposed to continue nearly all the 
courses which were given this year. Some modifications will be made in 
the instruction in chemistry, French, and German. That in astronomy 
will, unhappily, have for the present to be discontinued. It is hoped to 
add a course in the Russian language, and perhaps one in mining, espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of students in that subject, but open to 
others than members of the University. The projects for this session are 
not yet complete, but it is expected that the announcement will be ready 
for publication by December 1. 

N. S. Shaler, s’62, 
Chairman of Committee on Summer Courses of Instruction. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


Practice began this fall on Sept. 20, 
when 44 men came out, —the squad, 
however, has been steadily increasing 
since that time. D. C. Campbell is 
the year’s captain and W. T. Reid, 
"01, is acting as head coach. McMas- 
ter is again training the men. The 
eleven lost some very valuable players 
by graduation,— Daly, Fiske, Law- 
rence, Hallowell, Kendall, Sawin, 
Ellis, and Gierasch. Those of last 
year’s team and substitutes who have 
returned are Campbell, Bowditch, Ris- 
tine, Sargent, Eaton, Graydon, Dev- 
ens, Barnard, Kernan, Roberts, Lee, 
Clark, and Putnam. The squad has 
been handled on the same general plan 
as last year, the policy being particu- 
larly to develop the team gradually, 
that it might reach its best all-round 
condition only by the time of the Yale 
game. A long time was spent at first 
in coaching the individual players 
before stress was laid on team play. 
These two facts account, perhaps, for 
the smallness of the scores in the ear- 
lier games. The score of the games 


up to Nov. 16 follows : — 
Sept. 28. Harvard, 16; Williams, 0. 
Oct. 2. H.,12; Bowdoin, 0. 
“* 5. H., 16; Bates, 6. 
9. H.,11; Amherst, 0. 
* 12. H., 18; Columbia, 0 
‘16. H., 16; Wesleyan, 0. 
* 19. H., 6; West Point, 0. 
‘“¢ 26. H., 29; Carlisle, 0. 
Nov. 2. H., 48; Brown, 0. 
“* 9. H..33; Univ. of Penn., 6. 
‘ 16. H., 27; Dartmouth, 12. 


The great problem to face this year 
has been the building up of an entirely 
new back-field. There was plenty of 
good material for this, but with the 


exception perhaps of Kernan, there 
was no one who could be called a 
brilliant player. The ends have so 
far been the strongest positions on the 
team, for Campbell is playing even 
better than he did last year, and Bow- 
ditch, in spite of an injury early in 
the season, is in first-rate form. Reid 
has put much spirit into the coaching, 
and in practice, especially of late, the 
team has shown plenty of snap and 
dash. Among the graduates who 
have helped Reid in the coaching 
are B. G. Waters, 94, W. H. Lewis, 
195, J. Cranston, ’91, M. Donald, ’99, 
J. Dunlop, 96, W. A. M. Burden, ’00, 
and J. Lawrence, ’01. 

The men who have played in one or 
more of the University games so far 
are: Ends: D. C. Campbell, ’02, E. 
Bowditch, Jr., ’03, E. C. Littig, ’03, 
H. S. Huchinson, ’04, J. A. Burgess, 
04, L. Motley, 02, O. F. Cooper, ’02, 
and J. D. Clark, ’03; tackles: R. 
Lawrence, ’02, G. S. Jones, 03, P. S. 
Graydon, ’03, C. Blagden, T. E. Ran- 
dolph, ’03, and J. E. O’Connell, ’02 ; 
guards: C. A. Barnard, ’02, J. C. 
Green, ‘02, R. S. Rainsford, 02, E. C. 
Hovey, ’05, O. F. Cutts, 2 L., C. H. 
Robinson, ’04, and W. G. Lee, 2 M. ; 
centres: C. H. Greene, ’02, C. S. Sar- 
gent, Jr., 02, W. S. Sugden and S. L. 
Roberts, 04; quarter-backs: D. A. 
Baldwin, ’03, W. C. Matthews, ’05, C. 
B. Marshall, 04, and R. B. Noyes, ’02 ; 
half-hacks : R. Derby, ’03, A. W. Ris- 
tine, ’02, R. P. Kernan, 03, W. T. 
Piper, ’03, J. A. Knowles, 703, E. T. 
Putnam, ’01, A. W. Swann, ’03, and 
O. C. Mackay, ’04; full-backs: A. L. 
Devens, 02, T. G. Meier, 04, F. R. 
Boyd, ’02, D. D. L. McGrew, ’03, and 
S. W. Mifflin, 1 L. 
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FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 

Freshman football has not been very 
encouraging this year. Some 135 can- 
didates came out for the team, but 
there was a great scarcity among them 
of heavy men, and there was not much 
spirit shown in the practice. R. W. 
Leatherbee is captain. They have 
been coached by J. S. Lawrence, ’01, 
A. Winsor, ’02, J. D. Clark, ’03, and D. 
W. Knowlton, ’03. Their scores up to 
the time of going to press have been : — 


Freshmen, 0; Exeter, 6. 


* 17; Andover, 0. 
gs 5; Groton, 6. 
“ 5; Worcester Academy, 0. 


- 17; Mass. Inst. of Technology,’ 04, 0. 
33; Yale Freshmen, 5. 


The line-up of the Yale game was : 


HARVARD 1905. YALE 1905. 
Gatelay, 1. 6 nsiccaces sccsescnse r. e., McClintock 
err errerr rece ere r. t., Coonley 
I, Be Bisa ceesasacesevaccass r. g., Weekes 
Derby, C...cccccccccccccscccecscecess c., Turner 
CI, Bi Bi occ cansccecedaccene cons 1. g., Bettes 
PUM. oor esssesesaesaweseviees 1. t., Bissell 
SE, Bs Gas svccctancverecescsed sews 1. e., Neal 
I Gs Biiiissin <n ccs cctonswn es acu q. b., Tilney 
Sard, Randall, 1. h. b............r. h. b., Farmer 
BIMESP, ToD: Bi ccvesinescccscscens 1. h. b., Hinkle 
Teatherbee, £. ti. ..20006 005 f. b., White, Owsley 


Touchdowns: Mills 3, Randall 1, Hurley 1, 
Hinkle 1. Goals from touchdowns: Kidder 5, 
Tilney 1. Goal from placement: Kidder. Time, 
35 m. halves. 

SCRUB FOOTBALL. 

The scrub football series has been 
even more hotly contested this year 
than it was last. Any man in College, 
except Freshmen and members of the 
University squad, may take part in 
this series, the only conditions being 
that not more than five members of 
Class teams may play on any one 
serub team. This has made it pos- 
sible fora great many more men to 
play football than otherwise would, 
and has done not a little to improve 
the football material in general. Eight 
teams entered this year, —the Mud- 
hoppers, Honkatonks, Cowboys, Wal- 
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lowers, Velvets, Also Rans, Rough 
Riders, and Quadequinas. In the 
final game the Cowboys, consisting 
almost entirely of Law School men, 
defeated the Wallowers by a score of 
18 to 6. Now that the scrub series is 
over, the Class teams will be chosen 
right away. 


Crack Team. 


The great track event this fall has 
of course been the International Games 
held at Berkeley Oval ‘on Sept. 25, 
in which Harvard and Yale combined 
to win six out of the nine events. 
That nothing but good can result from 
such a track meet has been proved by 
the thoroughly sportsmanlike spirit on 
both sides and the friendly relations 
which have been so firmly established 
between the four English and Ameri- 
ean Universities. The Harvard men 
to compete in these games were, — 
Kernan, Ristine, Swan, Ellis, Rust, 
Shirk, Converse, Willis, Knowles, 
Lightner, Clark, Behr, Richardson, 
and Boynton. 

The track work since College began 
has been very encouraging, with al- 
most 100 men out for practice every 
day. The autumn coaching was done 
by John Graham, assisted by Capt. 
Willis. The Freshmen seem few in 
number, composing only about a quar- 
ter of the squad, but it is to be hoped 
that a larger number of them will 
turn out in the spring. The day on 
which the University Fall Handicap 
Games took place was raw and windy, 
and several of the men were not at 
their best. The work of the new men, 
however, was exceptionally good, five 
events being won by the Freshmen. 
The summary of the games follows : — 

100 yard dash—Won by W. A. Schick, °05, 


scratch; second, K. V. Blaxter, ’05, 4 yds.; 
third, R. W. Robbins, ’02, 34 yds. Time, 103s. 
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220 yard dash— Won by W. A. Schick, °05, 
scratch; second, R. W. Robbins, 02, 7 yds.; 
third, B. 8. Blake, °02. Time, 22 s. 

440 yard run— Won by M. T. Lightner, ’03, 
scratch; second, I. G. Fry, ’04, 3 yds. ; third, 
W. A. Colwell, 1G.,18 yds. Time, 52} s. 

880 yard run—Won by D. DuBois, 03, 
scratch; second, P. H. Adams, °05, 40 yds. ; 
third, L. Ledyard, 2 L., scratch. Time, 2 min. 
63s. 

One mile run—Won by W. W. Gallagher, *04, 
35 yds. ; second, J. H. Hall, ’03, 55 yds.; third, 
C. M. Frothingham, °03, 65 yds. Time, 4 m. 43 s. 

Two mile run—Won by F. L. Carter, ’03, 
scratch ; second, J. H. Stone, ’04, 50 yds. ; third, 
* G. W. Fernald, ’03, 100 yds. Time, 11m., 9s. 

120 yard hurdles— Won by 8. Johnson, °05, 3 
yds. ; second, F. W. Bird, 04, 1 yd. Time, 174s. 

220 yard hurdles—Won by F. B. Scheuber, 
05, scratch ; second, E. McLeod, 10 yds. ; third, 
F. W. Bird, ’04, 8 yds. Time, 254s. 

Broad jump—Won by J. Haigh, ’03, 6 in. ; sec- 
ond, N. S. McKendrick, °04, 2 ft.; third, A. 
Derby, ’03, 1 ft. Distance, 21 ft. 9 in. 

High jump—Won by F. W. C. Foster, 03, 
2in., actual jump 5 ft. 8 in. ; second, N. F. Glid- 
den, Jr., 03, scratch, actual jump 5 ft. 6 in. 

Putting 16 pound shot—Won by J. A. Tingley, 
05, scratch ; second, R. G. Hall, ’04, 2 ft. ; third, 
E. C. Kerans, ’04, 2 ft. Distance, 36 ft. 8 in. 

Pole vault—Won by W. E. Story, ‘4, 1 ft. 
3 in.; second, F. B. Scheuber, °05, scratch. 
Height, 11 ft. 1 in. 

Throwing 16 pound hammer— (Scratch) — Won 
by R. G. Hall, 04, 87 ft. 4 in.; second, J. H. 
Bruce, ’05, 65 ft. 9 in. 


Tennis. 


Princeton won the Intercollegiate 
Tennis Tournament at Philadelphia, 
in the finals F. B. Alexander defeat- 
ing M. Ogden, both Princeton men. 
The finals of the doubles lay between 
two Yale and two Harvard men, in 
which the Yale men, H. A. Plummer 
and S. L. Russel, beat J. A. Roche, 
03, and W. P. Blagden, ’04, of Har- 
vard. 

In the finals of the annual fall inter- 
class tournament, E. W. Leonard, ’03, 
defeated R. Bishop, 1 L., in four hard- 
fought sets, 6-2, 6-8, 6-4,6-3. Leon- 
ard played a steady game, in which 
his accurate placing outclassed Bish- 
op’s brilliant but erratic net game. 
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The winning of the match also gave 
Leonard the University Champion- 
ship, for E. R. Marvin, ’99, last year’s 
champion, has left College. In the 
doubles, E. W. Leonard, ’03, and W. 
S. Warland, ’03, won from S. H. Derby, 
3 L., and W. D. Herrick, 3 L., 6-1, 
4-6, 6-4, 6-2. Leonard and Warland 
won the game by excellent team work, 
taking the net and with hard and accu- 
rate smashing, keeping their oppo- 
nents in the back court throughout the 
entire match. 


Golf, 


The prospects of the Harvard Golf 
Club are better this year than they 
have ever been before. The Club has 
just taken the option of 86 acres of 
land known as the Wellington Farm, 
lying on both sides of the Trapelo 
Road between Waverley and Wal- 
tham, which can be reached by the 
electric cars in about 30 minutes from 
Harvard Square. The land is rolling 
in character, and the turf is said to be 
of excellent quality. The Club has 
already taken steps to raise the neces- 
sary money to buy the land, the man- 
aging trustee being Stoughton Bell, 
96, one of the founders of the Club. 
There is a large farmhouse on the 
estate which can some day be turned 
into a very comfortable club-house. A 
nine-hole course is already being laid 
out, and it is hoped that the links will 
be ready for use before the fall of 1902. 
Until then the Club has permission for 
its members to play at the Braeburn 
Golf Club, Newton, and at the New- 
ton Golf Club. 

The annual fall tournament for the 
championship of the College had not 
been entirely played off at the time of 
going to press. The team has played 
only twice this fall, and has been de- 
feated both times,—by Wollaston 
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and by the Agawam Hunt Club, at 
Providence. ‘The following are the 
individual scores :— 


HARVARD. WOLLASTON. 
H. C. Egan, 0 Smith, 2 
W. B. Egan, 2 Freeman, 0 
Wadsworth, 0 Burdett, 4 
Brown, 0 Robbins, 2 
Wheelock, 3 Farrington, 0 
Murdock, 0 Pope, 1 
“6 9 
HARVARD. AGAWAM. 
C. T. Richardson, 6 Mauran, 0 
H. Lindsley, 0 Mason 1 
W. B. Egan, 0 Congdon, 2 
W. B. Wood, 0 Smith, 9 
Totals, 6 12 
J2otes. 


Rowing has started in well at both 
the Clubs. Four graded crews and 
four Freshmen crews are rowing from 
the Newell, and four graded and three 
Freshmen crews at the Weld. A good 
deal of single shell rowing also goes 
on at both Clubs. James Wray, an 
Australian, who coached at the Union 
Boat Club last winter, has been en- 
gaged as coach at the Weld, in place 
of Donovan. E. W. C. Jackson, ’02, 
has been elected captain of the Newell 
Boat Club, and G. Bancroft, ’02, of the 
Weld.— The kicking contest for the 
Burr cups was won as follows : Punt- 
ing, A. W. Ristine, 02 ; drop-kicking, 
W.N. Taylor, ’03 ; place-kicking, R. 
S. Rainsford, ’02. — The cross-country 
runs have been very popular this fall, 
with from 100 to 150 men taking part 
in them. The runs of from three to 
four miles are usually led by J. G. 
Willis, 02, captain of the Track Team. 
In some, all the men have run in one 
squad, and in others they have been 
divided into two divisions, according to 
speed, the slow division being given a 
start of three or four minutes. 

William James, Jr., ’03. 


Che YJnternational Games. 


On July 22, 1899, Harvard and Yale 
athletes were defeated by Oxford and 
Cambridge men, at the Queen’s Club, 
London, winning 4 events to the Eng- 
lishmen’s 5. This year, a team of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge men came over 
here and were beaten 6 points to 3 by a 
Harvard-Yale team at the Berkeley 
Oval, New York, on Sept. 25. The 
weather was fine, the track excellent, 
and over 6000 persons were present. 
The entries were :— 


100 yard dash: Hargrave, Y., Haigh, H., 
Hind, C., Churchill, C. 

440 yard run: Boardman, Y., Rust, H., Bar- 
clay, C., Cornish, O. 

880 yard run: Boynton, H., Franchot, Y., 
Workman, C., Cleave, O. 

Mile run: Clark, H., Knowles, H., Waldron, 
Y., Cockshott, C., Gregson, C., Cawthra, C. 

Two mile run: Swan, H., Mills, H., Teel, Y., 
Workman, C., Dawson, 0., McNaughten, C. 

120 yard hurdles: Converse, H., Clapp, Y., 
Garnier, O., Allcock, C. 

High jump: Spraker, Y., Kernan, H., Smith, 
C., Henderson, O. 

Broad jump : Spraker, Y., Ristine, H., Corn- 
ish, O., Henderson, O. 

Hammer throw: Boal, H., Ellis, H., May, O., 
Henderson, O. 


There was a blunder in setting the 
start for the 100 yard dash, so that 
the sprinters ran 105 yards. The re- 
sults in detail follow :— 


100 yard dash: Won by N.H. Hargrave, Yale; 
A. E. Hind, Cambridge, second; J. E. Haigh, 
Harvard, third. Time, 0: 1032. 

880 yard run: Won by H. W. Workman, Cam- 
bridge; J. R. Cleave, Oxford, second; E. B. 
Boynton, Harvard, third. Time, 1 : 553. 

440 yard run: Won by E. C. Rust, Harvard ; 
Dixon Boardman, Yale, second; R. W. Barclay, 
Cambridge, third. Time, 0: 503. 

Hammer: Won by W. E. Boal, Harvard, 136 
feet 8 in.; E. B. May, Oxford, second, 128 feet 
3 in.; W. E. B. Henderson, Oxford, third, 111 
feet 44 in. 

High jump: Won by J. 8. Spraker, Yale, 6 
feet 14 in.; R. P. Kernan, Harvard, second, 6 
feet 3 in. ; G. H. Smith, Cambridge, third, 5 feet 
104 in. 

Mile run: Won by F. G. Cockshott, Cam- 
bridge ; H. W. Gregson, Cambridge, second ; H. 
8. Knowles, Harvard, third. Time, 4 : 26}. 
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120 yard hurdle: WonbyJ. H. Converse, 2d, 
Harvard; G. R. Garnier, Oxford, second ; E. 
Allcock, Cambridge, third. Time 0: 153. 

Two mile run: Won by H. W. Workman, Cam- 
bridge; E. W. Hills, Harvard, second; C. J. 
Swan, Harvard, third. Time, 9 : 50. 

Broad jump: Won by J. S. Spraker, Yale, 
with 22 feet 4} in.; A. W. Ristine, Harvard, with 
21 feet 4 in., second ; W. E. B. Henderson, Oxford, 
with 19 feet 9 in., third. 

The officials were : Referee, R. C. 
Cornell of Columbia ; track judges, 
Lees Knowles, M. P., of Cambridge, 
G. T. Kirby, J. E. Sullivan ; clerk of 
course, H. S. Brooks of Yale ; assist- 
ant clerk of course, J. W. Hallowell 
of Harvard; scorers, Walter Camp 
of Yale, G. B. Morison of Harvard ; 
announcer, F. Burns; assistant an- 
nouncer, H. S. Lyons, N. Y. A. C.; 
field judges, H. H. Baxter, N. Y. A. 
C., H. C. Buermeyer, N. Y. A. C.; 
timers, M. Bishop, N. Y. A.C., C.S. 
Hughes, K. A. C., R. Stoll, N. Y. A. 
C.; inspectors, H. A. Cleaves of Ox- 
ford, Chase Mellon of Oxford, H. S. 
Patterson of Williams, L. P. Sheldon 
of Yale ; starter, S. D. See. 

The evening of the games a compli- 
mentary dinner was given to the Eng- 
lishmen at Sherry’s, Senator Depew 
being toastmaster. 

On Monday, Sept. 30, the English 
team was brought to Boston under the 
escort of E. J. Wendell, ’82. They 
drove to the Yard, where they were en- 
thusiastically received by a large crowd 
of students, and after being shown the 
chief points of interest in the Univer- 
sity and in Cambridge, they lunched 
at the Harvard Union. At an infor- 
mal reception after luncheon, Pres. 
Eliot welcomed them in a brief speech, 
to which Lees Knowles, M. P., re- 
sponded. During the afternoon they 
visited Soldier’s Field and watched 
the football squad, and in the evening 
they were entertained at a banquet at 
the Algonquin Club, Boston. Francis 


Peabody, Jr., L.S., 79, and of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, presided. He 
called Lees Knowles, M. P., who had 
charge of the British athletes and re- 
sponded for them. Pres. Eliot spoke 
on “The Place of Athletics in Mod- 
ern Universities,” and Dr. Wm. Ever- 
ett, 59, followed with some remarks 
on the relations of the English and 
American universities and his experi- 
ences while attending Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where he took his B. A. in 
1863. Other speakers were Presi- 
dents Workman and Dawson of the 
Oxford and Cambridge teams, Captain 
Willis of the Harvard team, C. S. 
Hamlin, ’83, and E. J. Wendell, ’82. 
J. T. Wheelwright, ’76, read an origi- 
nal poem which is printed in this issue 
under University Notes. The Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs sang and played 
at intervals. The evening closed by 
all singing “God Save the King,” 
and “ America.” 

The following day the Englishmen 
stopped over a few hours at New 
Haven. Before sailing for home, they 
made a short trip to Niagara Falls and 
the Buffalo Pan-American Fair. 


Athletic Expenses, 1900-01. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 15, 1901. 
To THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGULA- 

TION OF ATHLETIC Sports, Har-® 

VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 

Mass. 

Gentlemen: The following account 
represents the annual report of the 
receipts and expenses of the Harvard 
Athletic Association for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1901. 

February 1, 1901, Eliot Spalding 
resigned his position as Graduate Man- 
ager of Athletics, and the undersigned 
has since been acting in his place. Mr. 
Spalding had entire charge of the 
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financial affairs of the Association 
during the football season. 

The past year has been an eventful 
one with regard to Harvard finances. 
It has seen the University Crew and 
Newell Boat Club quarters moved into 
far larger and more comfortable ac- 
commodations in the new Boat-house, 
situated on the Speedway, Brighton. 
The Harvard Athletic Association has 
grown and prospered, its membership 
more than doubling that of the pre- 
vious half year. The general equip- 
ment belonging to the Association has 
been thoroughly overhauled, and now 
the facilities for outdoor athletics are 
better and more numerous than here- 
tofore. The seating capacity on both 
the football and baseball fields does 
not nearly meet the demand, and at a 
large game —as that with Yale — it 
has been found necessary to erect 
temporary stands ; and even then the 
capacity is inadequate, and, as at the 
baseball game between Yale and Har- 
vard, played in Cambridge the 20th 
of June, 1901, many people were 
turned away. 

As in the athletic report of last 
year, the receipts and expenditures of 
the different teams are arranged so 
that they may be readily used for 
comparison with accounts of past 
years. For example, the receipts are 

. receipts from games, membership 
fees in the Association, subscriptions, 
etc. ; and the expenses into general 
expenses, as supplies for the different 
teams, training tables, boats and oars, 
ete. . . . In all cases, except the Yale 
football game, receipts from games 
are treated as gross receipts; and 
amounts paid other teams are classi- 
fied as items of expense. In former 
years, the receipts were classified as 
net receipts after the guarantees to 
other teams had been paid. The pre- 


sent plan has proved simpler and far 
more satisfactory. Items of receipt 
in the summary of receipts in this re- 
port have been lessened by condensing 
them, as, for example, subscriptions 
from all teams are classified into one 
item, ete. 

The so-called Harvard Athletic As- 
sociation seems to be firmly estab- 
lished, as previously mentioned, and 
its membership is always on the in- 
crease. Members have had the privi- 
lege of attending all home football 
games, including that with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and having 
first preference in the allotment of 
seats for the Yale game, all home 
baseball games, all home track meets, 
and of joining either the Weld or 
Newell Boat Club. The attendance 
of students at the smaller football 
games has increased at :east fifteen 
per cent. The same is true of the 
minor baseball games played during 
the month of May. 

At present, the University Crew 
and Track Teams are _ supported 
partly by a general canvass through 
the University by the respective man- 
agers and candidates for assistant 
manager. Some give and some do 
not ; in all cases students, especially 
upper classmen, disapprove of these 
methods of supporting the athletic 
teams, and say they would much pre- 
fer to pay an increased price for their 
membership ticket. If the fee for 
membership in the Association should 
be raised slightly — perhaps two dol- 
lars, making the price of a ticket $7 
—and all subscriptions for the sup- 
port of University athletic teams were 
abandoned, I think it would meet with 
general approval. 

Freshmen athletics are not included 
in the privileges of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and are rightly supported by 
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subscriptions. It is possible for a few 
dishonest men, at the opening of Col- 
lege, to persuade many Freshmen to 
subscribe to certain athletic organiza- 
tions, and then keep the money for 
There is no way 
for the innocent Freshman to ascer- 


their private use. 


tain whether or not the collector is 
authorized to canvass subscriptions, 
and he gladly subscribes. Soon an- 
other collector, presumably the true 
manager, as, for example, of the Crew, 
arrives and asks for a subscription. 
The Freshman, good-natured and gen- 
erous with his pocketbook as he always 
is, has then given two sums to one 
organization. A number of cases of 
this sort have been reported during 
the past year, and something should 
be done to stop this nefarious collect- 
ing. The present fee charged for 
membership in the Association — $5 
— has not covered the expenses con- 
nected with the buildings and grounds, 
probably because such a large sum 
was expended during the past year on 
the new Boat-House. By reason of 
this fee and reducing the ordinary ex- 
penses— and they can be reduced — 
both ends may be made to meet, pro- 
vided the Association grows in num- 
bers as it is reasonable to expect. 

The Football Association has not had 
as prosperous a year from a financial 
standpoint as that of the previous 
year, but nevertheless shows a good 
credit balance. 
of keeping such a large number of 
men at the training table, and carry- 
ing such a large number of men with 


The present system 


the team on a trip, etc., costs a great 
deal of money. The coach and cap- 
tain of the Football Team, as well as 
of the other teams, may help in many 
ways to keep down expenses ; in fact, 
much rests with them. 

The Baseball Association, as last 
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year, has been able to meet all ex- 
penses, including a week’s trip South 
during the April recess, and still has 
a balance of $959.86. This is almost 
$2500 less than the credit balance of 
last year. The causes for the decrease 
in receipts seemingly are two. First, 
the rainy weather in April and the 
first two weeks of May ; and secondly, 
the decrease in receipt of gains by 
students joining the H. A. A. The 
expenses of the Baseball Association 
were reduced $4600, compared with 
the figures for expense in 1899, and 
with care may be further reduced. 

The receipts of the Track Team 
failed to equal the expenditures. The 
deficit is almost $3000, but this is not 
so great after considering that the 
trainer, under the present system, is 
paid by the Association, where for- 
merly he was paid by the University ; 
and that the team was away for two 
meets. The receipts were $3440.49, 
an increase of $1574.75 over 1899-00; 
and the expenses were $6328.68. 

The financial result of the Univer- 
sity Crew account has been pleasing, 
in that the account shows a credit in- 
stead of a debit balance as heretofore. 
Annually, the expenses of the Crew 
have been reduced and the receipts 
increased. Compared with last year, 
the expenditures increased 
slightly; on the other hand, compared 
with expenditures of 1898-99, they 
have been reduced over $4000. The 
receipts of the Crew have been aug- 


have 


mented by a larger subscription from 
the students and increased receipts 
from observation trains at the New 
London race. 

A boat builder has been employed 
at the University Boat-house, building 
new and repairing old boats. The 
number of oarsmen during the year 
has increased greatly. In the near 
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future, it will be necessary to build 
new lockers in the new Boat-house, as 
well as at the Weld Boat-house, to 
meet the demand for lockers. 

The rowing equipment is in very 
good condition, but is not sufficiently 
great to meet the requirements. New 
equipment of boats and oars are 
needed as rapidly as seems necessary 
and feasible. 

The Newell and Weld Boat Clubs 
are a source of large expense to the 
Association, — slightly larger than 
last year. This, in part, is due to 
the privilege given on the H. A. A. 
ticket, the number of men rowing from 
the boat club showing how popular 
it is. 

The new Boat-house required an 
expenditure of over $10,000 during 
the past year for the tank, boiler-room 
accommodations, and grading and fill- 
ing. 

The various Freshmen teams were 
well supported by subscriptions, but 
show a debit balance of $118.75. The 
expense of taking the Freshman foot- 
ball team to New Haven to play the 
Yale Freshmen and the small receipts 
of that game brought the management 
behind about $175. The Freshman 
Crew was also unable to make both 
ends meet, on account of heavy ex- 
penses for training table and supplies. 
The management of these different 
Freshmen organizations has been ex- 
cellent. 

Lawn tennis is more popular than 
ever, and during the fall and spring 
the courts have been taxed to their 
utmost. As fast as additional courts 
can be built, there will be use for them. 
At least twenty-five new courts are 
needed, and many tennis enthusiasts 
hope they will be built before another 
year has passed. The receipts from 
the tennis courts were $1687.05, as 
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compared with $1280.85 in 1899-00. 
The credit balance is $526.30, as com- 
pared with $436.49 of the previous 
year. 

Bills for training table, broken 
equipment, ete., have been paid during 
the past year with some regularity. 
The item for insurance, in the sum- 
mary of expenditures account, is large 
because it is customary to take out 
insurance policies for five years, and 
many policies have had to be renewed 
during the year. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. H. Schweppe. 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts.............. $46,962.68 
Season tickets............. 8,847.89 


Doctors and rubbing... $1,487.45 


Expense of games...... 908.30 
Amts. paid other teams. 7,363.79 
Labor on grounds...... 348.24 
Manager’s miscellane- 

ous expense........+ 28.64 
PINGING .6000 scccsccce 229.56 
IRR as.accnsccccses 49.53 
Supplies ..........+e00 3,209.62 
Trainer and coaches.... 1,842.45 
Training table......... 2,469.78 
Travel and hotel ex- 

PONIES co scccccccccese 1,750.80 





$19,688.16 


Credit balance.........--+- 36,122.41 











$55,810.57 $55,810.57 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Gate receipts............-.. $8,121.90 

Season tickets......... 3,143.90 

DID cose Sicccsccc cae 249.34 

Sundry receipts............ 10.75 
Doctors and rubbing. .. $253.00 
Expense of games...... 494.50 
Amts. paid other teams 2,325.00 
Labor on grounds...... 354.22 
Manager’s miscellane- 

OUS CXPONAG'.. 262260. 41.51 
Pitching practice ...... 142.87 
Pe eeawcnee suwact 186.00 
BIEN. as ceewsenses 36.65 
Supplies............e06 1,593.24 
Trainer and coaches.... 1,214.00 
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Training table......... 1,023.00 
Travel and hotel ex- 

PONE. ...2..000e-s 2,902.24 

$11,525.89 $10,566.23 

Credit balance............. 959.66 

$11,525.89 $11,525.89 


TRACK TEAM. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


eer $329.70 
Season tickets.............. 836.96 
Subscriptions .............. 2,204.83 
Sundry receipts............ 69.00 


Doctors and rubbing.... 
Expense of games...... 
Labor on grounds. . 

Manager’s miscellaneous 





Se ee 
Se eee 
rer - 
Outfits and supplies.... 
Training table. . 
Travel and hotel 

PONE. ... 0200 -cccese 
Trainer and coaches..... 





ex- 
2,089.53 


1,700.00 





$3,440.49 








$6,328.68 








Dr. balance ..........-2-++6 2,888.19 
$6,328.68 $6,328.68 
UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Boat race receipts.......... $1,763.00 
Subscriptions . . $977.76 
Sundry FOCSIPES... 2.00 0000 52.00 
Boat-house expense..... $585.50 
Boats and oars......... 937.97 
Doctors and rubbing ... 105.00 
Expense of launch..... 1,331.58 


Manager's miscellaneous 


New London expense.. 
Printing. . 


ar 
Training table.......... 


Water FENG8. 005.0000. 





37.10 








$6,792.76 $6,394.56 








Credit balance............. $398.20 
$6,792.76 $6,792.76 
NEWELL BOAT CLUB. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Membership dues.......... 1,046.00 
Sundry receipts............ 23.25 
Boats and oars......... 762.91 
Boat-house expense, and 
janitor service........ 702.92 


Athletics. — Athletic Expenses, 1900-1901. 
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PNG cia bcnaeeeae . 5.00 
SEs. ssnbs ves ssn eead 2.62 
NL woes cee <acic pea 28.75 
rere 6.50 
Supplies..............+- 66.54 
Training table.......... 92.87 
Trainer and coaches.... 750.00 
Water rates............ 5.40 
$1,069.25 $2,423.51 

ee ee ie 1354.: 
$2,423.51 $2,423.51 

WELD BOAT CLUB. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Momberahiip ....00.00ssc008 $1,136.00 

Sundry receipts ........... 236.50 

Subscription...........+... 250.00 
Boats and oars ........ $1,160.23 

Boat-house expense and 
janitor service....... 1,106.00 
Expense of launch...... 374.82 
SEU a satis ee, Minion 5.00 
BRS Seow cissnea aes 14.25 
a ESS per eer 29.75 
a err 83.12 
Sundry expense....... 4.00 
SN uk pewewens cee cs 5.00 
Training table......... 





Trainer and coaches... 
Water rates... 2.0... 


53.05 


$1,622.50 $3,513.36 











INR uo ees sues eesben 1,890.86 
$3,513.36 $3,513.36 
FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts ieee sew eu seme $174.59 
Subscriptions. ........ +000 1,438.00 
Doctors and rubbing... . $38.00 
Expense of games.. ; 2?.00 
Amts. paid other teams. 75.00 
Labor on grounds...... 29.75 
a See 95.00 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
OXPPNsSe .......0-200- 9.60 
| errr ree rr rrr 739.81 
Training table.......... 240.70 
Travel and hotel expense 611.74 


$1.612.59 $1,791.60 











Dr. balance........... $179.01 
3791.60 $1,791.60 
FRESHMAN BASEBALL, 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts. .............. $426.16 
Gubbsoriptions ..-...scccecce 993.25 
Expense of games...... $37.00 


Amts. paid other teams 100.50 
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Labor on grounds....... 3.50 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
OXPENKE 2.00. cceceee. 13.10 
ey es 15.54 
Sundry expense........ 1.50 
Supplies. .....0+cessees 320.59 
Training table.......... 236.78 
Travel and hotel ex- 
PETIBO. 000 ces cscccesss 485.60 
$1,419.41 $1,214.11 
Credit balance............ 205.30 
$1,419.41 $1,419.41 
FRESHMAN CREW. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions...............$1,937.01 
Sundry receipts............ 28.32 
Boats and oars......... $372.00 
New London expense... 1,087.31 
PENNE <oisies os etn ke s.0% 5.25 
Bavliete cass scsoncees 359.43 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
OXPONSE. «2 scrcccscces 8.99 
Training table.......... 77.39 
Boat-house expense..... 100.00 
$1,965.33 $2,110.37 
Dr DRANO 62. sccescccsrsecce 1408 








$2,110.37 


$2,110.37 


BASKET-BALL, 


Receipts. Expenses. 


FRESHMAN 








URES SOON i555 ssncycnscc $37.50 
Amts. paid other teams. $25.00 
PE. oa5s ceus daw eneas 5.75 
Pointing 2... scccsseses 7.00 
$37.50 $37.75 

De ANE ec kcesnccsccs 2B 
37.75 $37.75 

FRESHMAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
3alances. 

Debit. Credit. 

1904 Football.............. $179.01 
1904 Baseball...... $205.30 

1904 Boat crew.......0.200. 145.04 

1904 Basket-Ball........... .25 





324.30 $205.30 


Net loss on Freshman ath- 








HMM 6s 42s deiewicaemoness 119.00 
$324.30 $324.30 

BASKET-BALL TEAM. 
Receipts. Expenses. 

CRUE SOOMINE 6s scoass $265.10 
Amts. paid other teams $20.00 
EMD icee snes ccctancs 7.00 


Athletics. — Athletic Expenses, 1900-1901. 








Travel and hotel ex- 
PONEC... cece secccves 
$265.10 
WENN isk ccceeedccs 17.00 
$282.10 
COLLEGE NINE. 
Receipts. 
Gate receipts............. $220.73 


Amts. paid other teams. 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
WI giv ces sescces 
OTR at's 56.080: « s0i\ne 
Travel and hotel ex- 
PONSES.. 20s cccseessce 





Be I a ei. ci cas cseeacs $50.77 
$271.50 
CRICKET CLUB. 
Receipts. 
Subscriptions .............. $263.00 
Outfits and supplies.... 
Expense of games...... 


$263.00 
eee ree 


$263.00 


LAWN TENNIS. 
Receipts. 
Receipts from tennis courts $1687.05 
Labor on grounds...... 
Printing........ 
Bawa c cceevsseadans 
ee 
Travel and hotel ex- 


pense 
WAGE TAGE oso oe sds cies 
Miscellaneous expense .. 





$1,687.05 











| ererrer rrr errs 
$1,687.05 
LACROSSE CLUB. 
Receipts. 
Gate receipts............6-. $258.00 
Subscriptions .......-..++.++ 544.93 
Expense of games....... 
Amts. paid other teams. 
Rosato wis. c dunce 
Outfits and supplies...... 
Travel and hotel ex- 
CME a a esccanenee as 
Training table....... 
$802.93 
Credit balance........--+++- 


$802.93 
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255.10 


$282.10 





Expenses. 
$17.50 


14.37 
2.00 


237.63 


$271.50 





Expenses, 


$202.20 








Expenses. 


$868.20 
4.00 
73.50 


52.52 


104.35 
33.10 
25.00 

$1,160.67 

526.38 


$1,687.05 





Expenses. 


$10.00 
75.00 
11.00 
86.80 


$800.21 


979 
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SKATING RINK. 


Receipts. Expenses. 





Benson tickets... ....ccccccce $57.90 
RE inks knedsncdaconns $93.66 
I eo Sawin 5 
PBS oss bvenessscnen 
$57.00 
ey ee 66.87 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Receipts. Expenses. 








Ee ye 
OD ss arte neeewe 1,682.12 
Light (+e eN Os DS Ob Oe Cawe 208.67 
eee 38.79 
PR «0s aces ecceness 702.38 
Telephone...... ee 98.15 
Wages and labor........ 2,673.86 
fe ee 

$6,206.10 

Ei END sons bowen na eecre $6,206.10 











$6,206.10 $6,206.10 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Balance from 1900..........96,555.49 


Filling and unites. ert $2,431.90 
Labor on grounds....... 626.84 
New boat-house, etc..... 10,416.50 
DE Dnwas seen xees sees 19.28 
ee 427.98 





$6,555.49 $13,922.50 


ee RS cas sceoua oose STO 





$13,922.50 





GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. Expenses. 





NG Seba Gbuh en asaceenne $1,012.4 

Lease of lockers........ -- 862.75 

Sundries and refunds....... 393.18 
Sums to small teams.... $472.70 
Office supplies, postage, 

SP sédn Gers tube woncak 603.70 
Office furnishings ...... 29.03 
Printing ....... 110.95 
Rent and care of office. 118.00 
Salaries.... ‘ 2,100.00 
Sundry supplies ond ¢ ex- 

MMM oie Wiecnt ance 249.21 
ee ee 34.07 
Trophy room........... 3.50 


REEL Weds maak suns sean 136.53 








le Si sctevecsiscasce ‘ 496.59 


$2,268.42 $4,440.88 
Dr. balance..... Sveiebbewen 2,172.46 















$4,440.88 $4,440.88 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 





Paks cicotunauanavekastancpes $1,763.00 
EE, Suh bebenaasyoveauaweabnacaees 56,796.36 
DM ASGRckhi ban ke hwssoecensnce cs 1,012.49 
PROUNRIORNID TOBE, 5. 02.0055'00 se ssee sees 2,182.00 
PO OE BOCES conc ocesececcces iasile 862.75 
PI TEINAR ho 4044s ok bade kess casks 249.34 
ee 12,885.75 
Subscriptions 2... 20. ..ccceccccecccesce 12,008.78 
Sundries and refunds rabeoskhabseecas 813.00 
I NIN ok 68s de snasdeonessees 1,687.05 

Balances from 1899-1900.......... 26,456.75 


$117,317.27 


SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 








Sums to small teams................. $472.70 
Boat-house expense ................. 2,494.42 
Sonate and OMTS.........ccccscccesses 3,233.10 
Doctors and rubbing................. 2,316.45 

MRE dd ewcas sh osavewsncheusecsenees 30.00 

Construction Account............... 10,416.50 

Expense of games.........-...s0.00. 1,680.31 

Filling and grading.................. 2,431.90 

DEE Siew achvsaukesacsscsescen 10,001. 79 

Heat 

Insurance 

Labor 

Launch 

DDLSGdss wh awh peassweoswssae knee ws 208.67 

Maintenance and ee 58.79 

Manager’s miscellaneous expenses.... 811.01 

Office expense and supplies .......... 603.70 

RPO TURING ik onc vccssscacenece 22.03 

SPN NS anew seins oGessencerewecws 496.59 

Pitching practice ......ccccccccsscese 142.87 

PEED soen auewepwesssdoeesss¥scesu 722.86 

PON ek ns ESC ah ebaeachuiccca Sexes 500.19 

Rent and care of office............... 

PNIES Soue Nebe bab sukud se cbcueuwes 

Sundries..........-- 

Supplies ....cccescccsccccccsscccccce 

WME wcccaeks S386 000500 

Telephones .......-scccssccccccccees 

Trainers and coaches................- 

SRT IEG 55 bo nc rachusetecesnen 

SU KakwibewksnsnsVexeseach ee cae 

TROY COCR 65 consi vcceccsccces seve 

SO MN 6n 60 950000 cenecsewnebede 

New London expense........-.....-+- 3,059.50 


Paid to Treasurer, Harvard College.. 29,000.00 


$110,520.11 





EE 


TOTO SEE RD TEN TTI 











oe 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

The next annual convention of the 
Associated Clubs will be held at Mil- 
waukee on Dec. 7. A large attendance 
is expected. All Harvard men are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Walter Cary, ’93, See. 


CHICAGO. 

The Club held its annual business 
meeting and smoker at the Univer- 
sity Club on Oct. 8. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Pres., F. A. Delano, ’85; 
1st vice-pres., C. L. Capen, 69; 2d 
vice-pres., J. F. Holland, ’85; 3d 
vice-pres., J. H. Wigmore, ’83 ; sec. 
and treas., R. J. Cary, 90; exec. 
com., W. W. Grinstead, / ’89, F. H. 
Gade, ’93, W. K. Otis, ’98; choristers, 
J. A. Carpenter, ’97, G. F. Root, ’00; 
scholarship committee, Samuel Adams, 
92, F. S. Churchill, ’86, and A. M. 
Kales, ’96. 

The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer show that the affairs of the 
Club during the past year have been 
exceedingly prosperous. A_ great 
many new members have been added 
to the list of the Secretary in conse- 
quence of the popularity which Chi- 
cago seems to be finding among Har- 
vard graduates. In the last year 
many recent graduates have taken up 
their residence here. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
take place in November, when it 
joins forces with the Yale and Prince- 
ton alumni in a joint smoker at the 
University Club. This reunion is al- 
ways set for the evening preceding 
one of the football games taking place 


between Harvard and Yale or Yale 
and Princeton, and it is now become 
an institution that the alumni of these 
three universities look forward to as 
one of the most enjoyable and enthu- 
siastic gatherings of the year. 

The Club is also anticipating with 
pleasure the coming convention of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Mil- 
waukee on Dec. 7. The Secretary 
hopes to persuade at least 100 mem- 
bers to join the Harvard delegates 
who will attend there from the other 
Western Clubs. The Milwaukee Club 
has had the temerity to announce that 
it will undertake to entertain all 
comers, and we of Chicago have pro- 
mised to take it at its word. 

Robert J. Cary, ’90, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

At the meeting of the Club on Oct. 
4, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82; vice-pres., Joseph 
Wilby, ’75; sec., G. S. Sykes, ’77; 
treas., R. W. Neff, [’95]; exec. com., 
L. E. Osborn, ’93, Jesse Lowman, 84, 
and B. M. Allison, ’89; chorister, 
Dr. Walter Forchheimer, ’87. 

G. S. Sykes, ’77, See. 


CLEVELAND. 

The present officers of the Club 
are: Pres., Judge F. J. Wing; sec. 
and treas., M. O. Simonds, ’91. Our 
Club has about 80 members enrolled. 

Minot O. Simonds, ’91, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

On Oct. 19 the Club dined at the 
Minnesota Club in St. Paul, and held 
its annual meeting. The Secretary 
reported that the number of active 
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members is 71. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., F. B. Tiffany; 
vice-pres., A. M. Keith; treas., H. B. 
Wenuzell, who is also permanent secre- 
tary; rec. sec., E, B. Young. Dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, soon to be 
held at Milwaukee, were also chosen. 
The formation oi this Association, 
furnishing as it does an opportunity 
for the reunion of Western Harvard 
men, has had a marked effect in stim- 
ulating the activity of the local club. 
Francis B. Tiffany, ’77. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Club is in a flourishing condi- 
tion and now numbers 359 men. The 
officers are : Pres., Charles Chauncey, 
59; vice-pres., Francis Rawle, ’69; 
sec., J. D. Allen, A. M., ’97; treas., 
C. E. Morgan, 3d, ’98. Last year 150 
men attended the annual dinner, and 
20 new members were added to the 
list. The Club as yet has no home of 
its own; but, in addition to the an- 
nual dinner, several smokers are 
held each year at the University Club, 
and serve to keep the members in 
touch with each other. The night 
before the Harvard game is especially 
observed, and the Team has always 
attended and added much to the en- 
thusiasm. 

The Club held an informal smoker 
at the University Club, on Nov. 8, at 
which about 150 were present. Mr. 
Theodore Frothingham, ’70, presided, 
and the Haverford Mandolin Club 
furnished a musical program. Head 
Coach Reid, the Manager, and some 
of the Team were present ; and Mr. 
Reid gave a most interesting account 
of the devolepment of the Team and 
what they hoped to do against Penn- 
sylvania and Yale. Several visitors 
were present from the New York and 


Harvard Clubs. — St. Louis. 
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Cambridge clubs, and the meeting 
was a most enthusiastic one ; the en- 
thusiasm being carried to the game on 
Saturday, where the Harvard Club had 
a section next to those who came down 
from Cambridge, and did its part in 
swelling the “ three long Harvards and 
three times three.’’ 


J. D. Allen, A. M., ’97, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Harvard and Princeton Clubs 
and the Yale Alumni Association of 
St. Louis held a joint open air ‘ sing- 
fest,’ on June 19, at Cherokee Garden. 
An informal dinner, at which about 
100 men were present, preceded the 
larger gathering and gave it a flying 
In spite of preliminary assur- 
by the management that no 


start. 
ances 
songs of an offensively partisan char- 
acter would be tolerated, rival glee 
clubs formed early in the evening and 
showed a partiality for derogatory 
choruses. There was, however, the 
utmost good feeling, as evidenced by 
the whole assembly singing in turn 
the favorite songs of each college. 
The alliance was further strengthened 
by apt speeches froin the popular 
orators of the several clubs. Of the 
number present there was a slight 
preponderance of Harvard men, with 
Yale a close second. Princeton made 
up in vocal power what it lacked in 
numbers. It was decided to have a 
similar meeting each year. 

The scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of St. Louis, for the year 1901- 
1902, has been awarded by the com- 
mittee to Norman Freudenberger, a 
graduate of the Missouri State Uni- 
versity. 

A large delegation will go from St. 
Louis to the Fifth Annual Convention 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, to 
be held at Milwaukee on Dee. 7. 





“Sap 
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The Club this fall has added the 
following new members: A. O. Love- 
joy, A. M., ’97, E. S. Klein, ’99, W. 
D. Becker, ’99, D. F. Davis, ’00, R. C. 
Hatch, 00, G. F. Beck, Sp. L., E. 
Mallinckrodt, Jr., ’00, D. D. Evans, 
701, H. McK. Jones, ’01, C. W. 
Moore, ’01, W. Fischel, 02, and S. 
Lehmann, ’02, the last two being now 
resident in the city on leave of ab- 
sence from the University. 

V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Oct. 14, the Club gave a dinner 
complimentary to Bishop Wm. Law- 
rence, "71, of Massachusetts. Among 
other Harvard men guests of the Club 
on that evening were: Bishop Robert 
Codman, ’82, of Maine ; the Rev. W. 
R. Huntington, ’59, rector of Grace 
Church, New York; the Rev. E. W. 
Donald, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston; C. G. Saunders, ’67; the Rev. 
Arthur Lawrence, ’63; the Rev. W. 
A. Hatch, m °67; T. M. Sloane, ’77; 
E. S. Rousmaniere, 83; A. J. C. 
Sowdon, ’57; R. T. Paine, ’55; E. A. 
Renouf, ’38; E. L. Davis; the Rev. 
A. H. Amory, ’77; the Rev. B. B. 
Ramage, ’84; and G. S. Fiske, ’91. 

Four Harvard men are candidates 
in the present municipal campaign, as 
follows: For supervisors, Auguste 
Comte, ’63, George R. Sanderson, /’69, 
and H. U. Brandenstein, 90. Arthur 
G. Fisk, / 94, is a candidate for dis- 
trict attorney. 

H. B. Montague, | ’94, See. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Club of Rhode Island held its 
annual meeting at the Newport Ca- 
sino, Aug. 21, Dr. H. W. Gillette, 
President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Pres., G. T. Swarts, m ’79; 


vice-pres., D. B. Fearing, [’82]; 
Newport secretary, the Rev. C. H. 
Porter, Jr., 92; Providence secretary, 
G. P. Winship, ’94; treas., R. M. 
Franklin, 91; corresponding secre- 
tary, the Rev. G. H. Patterson, / ’63; 
librarian, Wm. W. Covell, ’92 ; poet, 
Prof. Wm. W. Bailey. 

The following new members were 
duly elected: The Rev. F. S. Whitte- 
more, Providence; Dr. Rowland P. 
Robinson, Wakefield; and E. A. Sher- 
man, Newport. 

It was further — 

“ Voted, That the Corresponding 
Secretary be asked to report at the 
midwinter meeting upon the advisa- 
bility and the cost of printing a 
brief history of the Club, together 
with a list of its members, for publi- 
cation at the annual meeting in 1902 
—the Twentieth Anniversary. 

“ Voted, That the Treasurer be, and 
he hereby is, authorized at his discre- 
tion to continue the customary appro- 
priation for sending copies of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine to cer- 
tain libraries. 

“ Voted, That Messrs. Geo. P. Win- 
ship and F. R. Martin be appointed a 
special committee to draft suitable 
resolutions commemorative of the 
Hon. Samuel Ames, of Providence, 
deceased Oct. 25, 1900.” 

The Club thereupon took a recess 
for dinner at 8 p. M., after requesting 
Dr. H. W. Gillette to preside as toast- 
master, for the fourth time in recent 
years. 25 men sat down to dinner. 
The Club was honored by the presence 
of the following special guests : Judge 
F. C. Lowell, of the Harvard Corpo- 
ration, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, U.S. A., 
and Commander J. B. Murdoch, 
U. S. N., representing Capt. F. E. 
Chadwick, U.S. N., president of the 
U.S. War College. 
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Judge Lowell gave an interesting 
account of the growth of the Univer- 
sity and of its prospective development 
along certain lines—notably in the 
Medical Department through the re- 
cent magnificent gift by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. The growth of the 
Undergraduate Department has been 
extraordinary, and the care of its 
members has taxed to the utmost the 
resources of the University. The in- 
spiration of the University’s purpose, 
as of its plans in detail, is “ The De- 
velopment of Character.” 

Gen. Wheeler enlarged upon the 
importance of a wide and generous 
training for the man of action and of 
business, as well as for the so-called 
learned professions. 

Commander Murdoch _ evidently 
knows university life, and he illus- 
trated in a very picturesque way the 
differences between the conditions of 
post-graduate instruction at the War 
College and those of the University. 
It startled one to be told that it was 
entirely possible for an officer to be 
detailed to attend the lectures of an- 
other officer, his junior, whom, during 
their former regular service, he might 
have had occasion to put under arrest 
for misconduct. 

It was a great privilege to hear 
from Drs. W. C. Phillips and R. G. 
Guiteras, of the New York Post- 
graduate Hospital, of the influence of 
post-graduate study and training on 
medical practice generally. 

G. P. Winship made a stirring ap- 
peal for a noteworthy celebration of 
the 20th anniversary in the summer 
of 1902. 

J. S. Brown said that “ Young Har- 
vard had learned many things anew. 
One cannot think only of the visits of 
father and mother, of brother, sister, 
and sweetheart, or of the Class Day 
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dances upon the green. Active life 
brings a man face to face with sober 
realities and manful purposes. I can 
never forget —for I now understand 
better than I did then — the profound 
spirituality of Phillips Brooks’s ser- 
mons in the College Chapel, and of 
Mr. Francis G. Peabody’s earnest 
teaching of manhood responsibility.” 

A quartet of recent and present 
members of the College Glee Club, 
with Mr. A. G. Langley as accom- 
panist, furnished a program of choice 
music — quartets and solos. “ Fair 
Harvard ” led the festivities, of course, 
and “ Auld Lang Syne ” closed them, 
but the adjournment at midnight was 
accentuated by the customary Har- 
vard cheers which no one could mis- 
take. 

G. Herbert Patterson, | ’63, Cor. Sec. 


Dinner at Providence. 

Several Harvard men living in and 
about Providence gave an informal 
dinner at the University Club in that 
city on Oct. 8, in honor of Professors 
W. Macdonald, ’92, and L. T. Damon, 
94, and of Mr. G. W. Latham, ’93, 
who have joined the teaching force of 
Brown University this autumn. No 
formal speeches were permitted, but 
toasts were proposed by G. P. Win- 
ship, 93, to the guests of the evening, 
to John Harvard by S. M. Pitman, 
s °74, and to Pres. Roosevelt by his 
classmate, E. M. Dodd, ’80. F. R. 
Martin, ’93, led the frequent cheering, 
and E. M. Waterhouse conducted the 
singing with a quartet of which the 
other members were E. R. Shippen, 
°87, J. R. Howard, ’04, and R. How- 
ard, ’05. Pres. Swarts of the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island, although ill at 
his home, was present in spirits of 
very good taste. The others who 
contributed to the success of the 
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gathering, which was most auspicious 
for Harvard influence in “little 
Rhody,” were Dr. H. G. Miller, m’65, 
E. R. Willson, ’75, G. A. Littlefield, 
°78, J. P. Farnsworth, 81, Edward 
Fuller, ’82, A. M. Lord, ’83, H. B. 
Hutchins, 86, C. F. Bigelow, ’86, E. 
B. Delabarre, p ’89, Dr. Jay Perkins, 
m’91, F. L. Whittemore, 92, G? W. 
Benedict, p ’97, M. X. Sullivan, ’99, 
and F. W. C. Hersey, ’99. 
G. P. Winship, "94. 


SEATTLE. 

The Harvard Club in Seattle for 
the last three or four years has not 
been in a very flourishing state, but 
this winter we hope to place it on a 
more permanent basis and see if we 
cannot get up some enthusiasm among 
the Harvard men here. As a matter 
of fact, the men, especially the older 
men, are not very enthusiastic. 

On June 28, 1901, the Club gave a 
dinner at the University Club which 
was attended by 15 Harvard men. 
The guest of the evening was T. N. 
Perkins, 91, of Boston. Those pre- 
sent were: E. H. Ammidown, ’53, 
Joseph Shippen, ’60, Daniel Kelleher, 
85, Walter Oakes, ’87, F. B. Wiest- 
ling, ’°87, L. B. Stedman, ’87, George 
E. Wright, ’89, H. F. Blake, ’93, H. 
W. Salmon, Jr., 96, Richard Hayter, 
96, K. Winslow, L. S. S., ’83, Fred- 


erick Bausman, L. S., ’83, Ira Bron- - 


son, L. S., 89, and W. E. Campbell, 
L. S., 99. A very enjoyable evening 
was passed. There were no formal 
speeches made, but Ammidown, 753, 
and Shippen, ’60, entertained us with 
stories of life at College when they 
were there. 

The Harvard and Cornell men gave 
a joint smoker to Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, and Prof. H. M. Stephens, 
of Cornell, at the University Club. 
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Among the Harvard men present 
were: Shippen, *60, Preston, 778, 
Chapin, ’97, Kelleher, ’85, Wiestling, 
’87, Wright, ’89, Hayter, ’88, Camp- 
bell, L. S., ’99, Bausman, L. S., ’83, 
and James, 95. 

The Harvard Club is to be congratu- 
lated on the accession of Samuel Hill, 
°79, to its membership, as Mr. Hill has 
removed his residence from Minne- 
apolis to this city. 

At the meeting of the Club on June 
28, 1901, the following officers for the 
coming year were elected: Daniel 
Kelleher, ’85, pres. ; L. B. Stedman, 
’87, vice-pres. ; and H. F. Blake, ’93, 
sec. and treas. 

Henry F. Blake, ’93, See. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

There will be the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Association of Class 
Secretaries at the Harvard Union on 
Dee. 11, at 7 p. M. The business to be 
transacted will include the annual elec- 
tion of a secretary and executive com- 
mittee ; the presentation of by-laws, 
and reading of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to discuss with the 
Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Association on the feasibility of mak- 
ing some changes in the Commence- 
ment Dinner, and the results of the 
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meeting of the Alumni Association on 
Commencement Day. All Secretaries 
not at present members of this Associ- 
ation are invited to join either before 
or at the meeting. Address communi- 
cations to the Secretary, at 12 Ashbur- 
ton Pl., Boston. 
A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


“ Lost Men.” 
The following addresses are desired: 
1892. Sheldon Barrett Anable, Ernest 
Higgins Jackson, Dr. Thomas 
George Lee, Laton Carl Smith. 
1898. A. M. Pappenheimer, W. G. S. 
Melntyre, R. W. Osborne, A. 
W. Spencer, H. S. Patterson, 
W. A. Adams, C. E. Reber, 
H. DeW. Fuller, R. 8S. Good- 

rich, C. Hernshein. 


1841. 
JuDGE J. S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 

Col. T. W. Higginson returned in 
October from a six months’ trip to 
Europe. He will lecture this winter 
on his experiences abroad, and on the 
relations between England and the 
United States. 

1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Edward Capen died suddenly at his 
home in Haverhill, Oct. 20, on his 80th 
birthday. He was born in Dorchester, 
Oct. 20, 1821. His parents were Lem- 
uel and Mary Ann (Hunting) Capen. 
The family removed to South Boston, 
where at the Hawes School Capen was 
fitted for the Boston Latin School, and 
graduated with the Franklin Medal. 
He took high rank in College, and 
after graduation entered the Divinity 
School, Class of 1845; was two years 
in the ministry. In 1847, he became 
private secretary to Dr. J. C. War- 
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ren, and studied at the Harvard Medi- 
eal School. In 1851, he went to Lon- 
don, and Paris with Dr. Warren. On 
his return, he entered upon his sue- 
cessful life work. He procured the 
position of secretary of the Boston 
School Board, and in May of the same 
year was chosen librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. It was opened to 
the public on Mason St., and soon after 
the building on Boylston St. was com- 
menced under a commission, of which 
R. C. Winthrop, ’28, was chairman, 
and Mr. Capen, secretary. He also 
yatched over its removal to the pre- 
sent building a few years ago. Capen 
was encouraged in his earlier work by 
Mr. Winthrop, Edward Everett, and 
others, and filled the office of librarian 
to the acceptance of the public. Af- 
ter serving more than 22 years in Bos- 
ton, he was elected librarian of the 
Public Library in Haverhill, where he 
served 27 years, and his work is a mon- 
ument to his memory. One whoknew 
him many years writes of him, “I was 
always impressed with his self-sacrifi- 
cing spirit in his library work. He was 
never weary in the service of all whom 
he could serve, and was faithful in 
every trust.” In 1849 he was married 
to Ann August, a daughter of John 
and Mary (Webb) Savil, of Quincey. 
His widow survives him, and one 
daughter, Anna Gladys Capen. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin has gone to 
Europe for a year. — E. H. Hall has 
returned from Europe. 

1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Ambassador J. H. Choate came 
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home on a visit in October, and re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. at Yale. 
Prof. J. B. Thayer was _ similarly 
honored by Yale. — Wm. R. Ware, 
professor of Architecture at Columbia, 
has been retained by the Pennsylvania 
Capitol Building Commission as con- 
sulting architect to advise the com- 
mission in the consideration and adop- 
tion of plans. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

A. T. Lyman is a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. — Pres. Eliot 
is a vice-president of the McKinley 
Memorial Association. — R. S. Rantoul 
is candidate for mayor of Salem. 


1855. 
E. H. Aszort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

In October, Alexander Agassiz 
started on a scientific expedition to 
examine the coral reefs of the Indian 
Ocean. — Edward Ingersoll Browne 
died in Hyde Park on Sept. 15. He 
was born in Boston, Feb. 11, 1833; at- 
tended the English High School, and, 
after graduating at Harvard in 1855, 
he studied at the Law School, where 
he took his degree in 1857. He en- 
tered the office of Sohier & Welch 
and was admitted to the bar in June, 
1858. He practiced law in Boston, in 
partnership with Charles Thorndike, 
54, and amassed a large fortune 
which by his will he left, after the 
death of a sister and two other bene- 
ficiaries, in equal thirds to Harvard 
College, the city of Boston, and the 
Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary. One 
half of the income of Harvard’s share 
is to be applied to increasing the sala- 
ries of such of the professors and 
teachers in the College as the Corpora- 
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tion may deem best, and the other 
half to assisting pecuniarily poor and 
deserving undergraduates of the Col- 
lege or for providing scholarships for 
such purpose. Mr. Browne made be- 
sides bequests amounting to $170,000 
to 21 charitable institutions and hos- 
pitals.— H. L. Higginson was made 
an LL. D. by Yale; Pres. Hadley 
called him “ the ideal Harvard man.” 
—R. T. Paine was a lay delegate to 
the Episcopal Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEAsSON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

The first lunch of the season was 
held at Parker’s on Nov. 2. Dr. C. 
E. Vaughan was present on his way 
from Europe to Santa Barbara. The 
absence of Prof. J. B. Greenough was 
deeply felt, and the memory of his 
never-failing interest in these reun- 
ions, and the hearty cheer he brought 
to them, was in the minds of all class- 
mates present. That the inception of 
the meetings, and the consequent 
strengthening of class ties was largely 
due to his enthusiasm, was not forgot- 
ten. With us, Greenough was the 
beloved classmate, respected for his 
services to the Alma Mater, and his 
good work for the young, but loved 
for his own sake. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Horatio Wood died at Lowell, Oct. 
12. He was the son of Horatio (1827) 
and Abbey (Abbot) Wood, and was 
born at Walpole, N. H., Oct. 23, 1835. 
After graduation, he was private tutor 
for a year at Hagley, Va.; then went 
to Cincinnati and St. Louis; from 


Sept., 1861, till July, 1875 he taught 
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in a girls’ school in Cincinnati. He 
was a member of the Cincinnati Lit- 
erary Club, treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Society of Natural History, and 
recording secretary of the Ohio His- 
torical Society. The remainder of 
his life he spent quietly in Lowell. — 
Aron Estey Fisher, who died at Rox- 
bury on Oct. 25, was born in Boston, 
July 16, 1836, the son of Warren and 
Naney Dicks (Simmons) Fisher. In 
1859 he was in the West Indies, and 
witnessed the revolution which over- 
threw Soulouque. He studied law 
with G. 8. Hale, ’44, and began to 
practice in Boston. In Sept., 1862, 
he enlisted as a private in the 45th 
Mass. Vols.; was sent on the Charles- 
ton expedition, and rose to be assist- 
ant adjutant-general on Gen. Ledlie’s 
staff. When the Escort ran the bat- 
teries below Newbern, in May, 1863, 
he volunteered to go with it, and was 
assigned the duty of throwing the 
lead, which he coolly performed while 
the steamer ran past eight miles of 
batteries. He resigned Nov. 10, 1863, 
on account of disability. After the 
war he made several long voyages, 
and then settled in Boston. He was 
a Knight Templar, and a member of 
the Numismatic and the Historic 
Genealogical societies. —It is re- 
ported that J. D. Long will continue 
as Secretary of the Navy.— David 
Dodge Ranlett died at Fairhaven, Vt., 
July 17, 1901. He was born in 
Charlestown, Feb. 26, 1838, his par- 
ents being Charles A. and Esther 
Minerva (Dodge) Ranlett. He stud- 
ied law in Boston with Wm. Dehon, 
*33, and at the Harvard Law School, 
where he took his degree in 1860. 
After a year’s travel, he practiced law 
in New York till 1864 with J. S. 
Washburn; then he was state auditor 


of New Hampshire till June, 1867, 
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when he became cashier of the Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Erie R.R. Except 
for a year in New Orleans (1870-71), 
he was subsequently connected with 
the Vermont Central R. R. (and its 
successor, the Central Vermont), of 
which he became treasurer in 1875. 
He was also a director or trustee in 
several other transportation lines. 
He married Ellen Augusta Brown at 
Charlestown, Aug. 23, 1865, by whom 
he had two daughters. 


1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Kilby St., Boston. 

William Elliott, M. C., of Beaufort, 
S. C., was in Boston in August. He 
had not visited New England before 
since he left College in 1856. — The 
Rev. C. A. Allen, of Bridgewater, has 
aecepted a call to the Unitarian church 
at Waverley.— A memorial to the 
late E. G. Porter has been placed in 
the Hancock church, Lexington. — 
Prof. B. G. Brown has resumed his 
work at Tufts College. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
11 Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Audley Haslett died at the Baths of 
Lucea, Italy, on July 8, aged 60 years. 
He was formerly a physician in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.— Dr. George Sterne Os- 
borne died at his home in Salem, on 
May 25. He was a son of the late 
Dr. George S. and Sarah (Whit- 
wridge) Osborne, and was born at 
South Danvers, Dee. 12, 1838. He 
was educated in the Salem schools, 
and was fitted there for Harvard Col- 
lege, which he entered in 1856. He 
did not complete the four years’ 
course, but in 1859 entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, from which he 
graduated in 1863. He received his 
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A. B. degree in 1861. On July 8, 1862, 
he enlisted in the 1st Mass. Cavalry, 
and became assistant surgeon, with 
the rank of lieutenant, March 17, 1863. 
On Dee. 30, 1863, he was promoted to 
major and made surgeon of the 5th 
Mass. Cavalry, but resigned May 7, 
1864, on account of illness. On re- 
covering he returned to the service, 
and was made surgeon in charge of 
the hospital transport, continuing until 
Sept. 28, 1865, when he was dis- 
charged. He spent the next two years 
studying in Vienna and Paris. On re- 
turning to this country he was mar- 
ried, in 1868, in Dedham, to Sarah 
Pollock Van Brunt, daughter of Com- 
modore Van Brunt, and immediately 
began practice in Peabody. He con- 
tinued until 1894, building up one of 
the largest clientages in the State. He 
was a member of the 2d Corps Cadets, 
serving as assistant surgeon of both 
the active and veteran corps ; a mem- 
ber of the Loyal Legion, of a private 
club of physicians in Boston, the Salem 
Club, the Salem Billiard Club, the 
Misery Island Golf Club, the Salem 
Country Club, the Eastern Yacht 
Club, the University Club, and of the 
Park Street Unitarian Church of Pea- 
body. He was for a time medical ex- 
aminer of the Danvers and Peabody 
district. His wife died a few years 
ago, and he leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bradlee, wife of Arthur 
Doggett, and Mrs. Agnes Van Brunt, 
wife of John G. Forrest, both of Kan- 
sas City, and one son, George Ralph 
Osborne, of Salem, a student. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Benjamin Read Wales, son of 
Stephen and Lydia V. (Read) Wales, 
was born in Dorchester, Feb. 4, 1842, 
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and died there Aug. 31,1901. He left 
College and served as private in the 
45th Mass. Vols. from Sept. 26, 1862, 
to July 8, 1863 ; then completed his 
studies at Harvard, receiving his de- 
gree in 1864. He reénlisted in the 
42d Mass. Vol. Infantry, and served 
as captain from July 18 to Nov. 27, 
1864, when he was mustered out with 
the regiment. From 1873, he held 
for many years a position in the Bos- 
ton custom-house. He kept up his 
interest in military affairs, and was 
post commander in the G. A. R. Oct. 
14, 1874, he married Augusta A. Reed, 
of Bucksport, Me.—G. S. Morison 
delivered an address on “ The Respon- 
sibilities of the Educated Engineer” 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
on Commencement Day, June 12, 
1901.— William Stackpole died at 
York Beach, Me., Aug. 10. He was 
born in Boston, April 27, 1842 ; fitted 
at the Boston Latin School. After 
graduating, engaged in the cotton busi- 
ness, and for several years was a part- 
ner of the late Walter Dabney. About 
27 years ago he retired from active 
business, and since then had divided 
his time between this country and Eu- 
rope. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Monument Club of Buzzard’s 
Bay. He was also a member of the 
Somerset Club, Country Club, and the 
Eastern Yacht Club. He was never 
married. He is survived by two bro- 
thers, Henry and J. L. Stackpole. 


1867. 
F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Sanford Harrison Dudley, born Jan. 
14, 1842, at China, Me., died at Cam- 
bridge, May 28,1901. After gradua- 
tion he taught school in New Bedford; 
then entered the Harvard Law School, 
from which he graduated in 1871; was 
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admitted to the bar, July, 1871, and 
practiced in Boston. He was at- 
torney for the N. Y. Mutual Life In- 
surance Co.; was a member of the 
Cambridge Common Council in 1880, 
of the Cambridge Citizens’ Trade 
Association, of the Temple Hall Asso- 
ciation, of the Third Universalist Par- 
ish, and president of the Universalist 
Club. He married Laura Howland, 
Aug. 12, 1872. His son, Howland, 
graduated in 1895. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

Prof. J. B. Ames is president of the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge. — Dr. F. C. 
Shattuck is president of the St. Paul’s 
School Alumni. 


1869. 
T. P. BEAt, Sec. 
2d' National Bank, Boston. 

On Nov. 5, J. J. Myers was elected 
for the 10th time to the Mass. legis- 
lature. — At the annual convention of 
the American Bar Association Francis 
Rawle was reélected treasurer. — The 
past year A. I. Fiske has been acting 
master of the Boston Latin School. — 
Willard Webster Grant died at 
Seranton, Pa., on May 16 last. He 
was principal of the High School there, 
and, while teaching one of his classes, 
he had just said, “ We have our re- 
wards for fidelity even in this world,” 
when he fell dead. He was born at 
Henderson, N. Y., Sept 21, 1845. 
After graduating from Harvard he 
was principal of the Belleville, N. Y., 
Union Academy for four years; from 
1873 to 1883 he taught in Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; from 1881 to 1893 at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; from 1892 to 1895 
at Providence, R. I.; about two years 
ago he went to Scranton. He mar- 
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ried Mercy A. Parsons, at Ellisburgh, 
N. Y., Aug. 16, 1869. In College he 
roomed for three years with F. D. 
Millet. — Prof. H. M. Howe, of the 
Columbia School of Mines, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
Russian Technical Society. — W. S. 
Hall is treasurer of the Boston Bar 
Association. — W. F. Apthorp is a 
vice-president of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, in Boston. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

The Secretary of 69 kindly com- 
municates a letter recently received 
from R. T. Greener (formerly of ’69), 
who is United States consul at Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia. Greener reports, 
under date “ Aug. 24,” that he is in 
good health, and looking forward to 
the growth of Vladivostok through the 
development of the Trans-Siberian 
R. R. 

1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

H. H. D. Peirce, who has been sec- 
retary of the U. S. Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, was recently appointed 
third assistant secretary of state. — 
Bishop Wm. Lawrence attended the 
P. E. Convention at San Francisco, 
and was appointed a member of a per- 
manent committee to consider the 
relations between capital and labor. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

Prof. H. S. White of Cornell has 
been appointed professor of German 
at Harvard. — John Bryant was man- 
ager of the Independence during her 
races with the Constitution and Colum- 
bia the past season. 
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1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

H. B. Morse and W. F. Spinney, 
for 27 years attached to the Chinese 
Customs Service, have been in this 
country the past two years on leave 
of absence. Spinney has sailed for 
Hong Kong to return to duty, and 
Morse has gone to England and the 
Continent, having been granted an- 
other year’s leave. —G. R. Briggs is 
vice-president of the Cape Cod Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association. — C. S. 
Tuckerman isa director of the National 
Union Bank, Boston. 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

John Worcester, a temporary mem- 
ber of the Class during the Freshman 
year, died at Waltham, Oct. 15, 1901, 
aged 48 years. He entered the Law- 
rence Scientific School in 1873 and 
studied there for a year. He had been 
practicing city engineering in Boston 
for some years, and lived in Waltham. 
—John Rufus Ranney, a temporary 
member, died in Cleveland, O., June 
4,1901. He was the son of Rufus 
Percival and Adeline (Warren) Ran- 
ney, born in Warren, O., Oct. 5, 1851. 
He retired from practice in 1891 on 
account of ill health. — Augustus Hem- 
enway has given a public library to 
Canton. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

George Augustus Nickerson died at 
Dedham, Sept. 2, after a long illness. 
He was the son of Joseph and Louisa 
(Winslow) Nickerson, and was born 
at Jamaica Plain, Jan. 12, 1854. After 
taking his A. B. in 1876, he studied at 
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the Harvard Law School, graduating 
in 1879. At his father’s death, soon 
after his graduation from the Law 
School, the responsibility of managing 
a large estate came to him. For 
many years he was a director of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. 
Co., and during the difficult process of 
its reorganization, he codperated intel- 
ligently and actively with his associates 
to accomplish that great task. At the 
time of his death he was also the pre- 
sident of the Arlington Mills. In the 
last year of his life he for the first 
time engaged in public affairs, and 
was elected to represent his district in 
the State legislature. He served 
upon the important committee of met- 
ropolitan affairs. It is not too much 
to say that he largely contributed to 
the final defeat of the Washington 
Street Subway bill. His accomplish- 
ment as a first-year man in the legis- 
lature was noteworthy. His large 
business experience gave his opinion 
weight, and he was a clear and forci- 
ble speaker. During the same year 
he acted as one of the building com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, in charge of the con- 
struction of its new hall. His devo- 
tion to his legislative work, in addition 
to the other interests which occupied 
him, seems to have placed too great a 
strain upon a somewhat delicate con- 
stitution, for only a few days after the 
adjournment of the legislature he was 
stricken with his fatal illness. He was 
a member of the D. K. E., Hasty Pud- 
ding, and A. D. He married, Nov. 12, 
1892, Ellen Floyd Touzalin, who sur- 
vives with three children. — J. K. 
Berry has been elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate from the Seventh 
Suffolk District. — Holyoke Davis, 
son of Dr. Wm. Davis, is in Har- 
vard 1904 ; his great-grandfather, H. 
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M. Davis, was in 1804; his grand- 
father, William, in 1837.—D. W. 
Abercrombie is in honorary member 
of the Harvard (Alpha) Chapter of ©. 
B. K.— W. K. Dyer is organizing the 
American Health Co., to manufacture 
breads scientifically prepared after his 
formulae.— Changes of addresses : 
G. W. Green, 30 Broad St., Rooms 
1407-1401, New York; J. C. Bolan, 
991 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge ; 
G. M. Cumming, 21 Cortlandt St., 
New York. — Ralph Abercrombie, son 
of D. W. Abercrombie ; W. H. Chase, 
son of the late W. L. Chase ; H. H. 
Berry, son of J. K. Berry ; Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner, Jr. ; W. A. Green, 
son of G. W. Green; O. J. Ives, son 
of G. B. Ives ; Francis Jaques, son of 
H. P. Jaques ; C. M. Olmsted, R. M. 
Olmsted, sons of J. B. Olmsted; A. 
L. Richards, son of D. J. Richards ; 
Roderick Wellman and Allen Well- 
man, sons of F. L. Wellman ; Barrett 
Wendell, Jr., are undergraduates at 
Harvard College ; F. M. Ives, son of 
G. B. Ives, graduated in 1900, and is 
now at the Harvard Law School. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

E. D. Morgan managed Columbia in 
the international races with Shamrock 
IT. — R. O. Harris, Rep., was a promi- 
nent candidate for nomination as at- 
torney-general of Mass. — The Rev. 
A. H. Amory has accepted a call to 
become rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lynn. — J. F. Tyler’s home address is 
Osgood Hill, North Andover. 


1878. 


J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 


Several members of the Class have 
united in presenting to the Harvard 
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Union a set of Italian hand-wrought 
fire-irons that have been on exhibition 
in the John Harvard fireplace, at one 
end of the Common Room. — Dr. F. 
A. Dunbar has assumed charge of a 
small private sanitarium at Bonita, 
San Diego Co., Cal. —Prof. J. F. John- 
son has resigned his professorship in 
the University of Pennsylvania to ac- 
cept the chair of Political Economy and 
Banking in the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. — Herbert Parker, Rep., 
has been elected attorney-general of 
Mass. — Prof. H. W. Smyth has as- 
sumed his duties as professor of Greek 
at Harvard; address 91 Walker St., 
Cambridge. 


1879. 
Francis Amy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. F. W. Taussig, who is taking 
his sabbatical year in Europe, has re- 
signed from the Cambridge School 
Board. He is the first incumbent of 
the Henry Lee Professorship of Eco- 
nomics, recently endowed at Harvard. 
— Ambassador Meyer has returned to 
Rome, Italy. — Walter Moody Lan- 
easter, who was born at Lowell, Novy. 
6, 1857, died at Worcester, Aug. 16, 
1901. On his mother’s side he was 
descended from John Rogers, the fifth 
president of Harvard. After gradu- 
ating in 1879, he engaged for a while 
in business at Lowell; then he took 
up journalism, with a position on the 
Lowell Mail. In 1886, he went to 
the Worcester Spy for two years; 
then, after serving as assistant musical 
eritic on the New York Times, he re- 
turned to the Worcester Spy. He 
resigned his editorial position in 1899, 
to do general newspaper and magazine 
work. In 1885 he was a member of 
the Lowell School Board, and through- 
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out his residence in Worcester he 
was one of the promoters of the an- 
nual Musie Festival. He married at 
Worcester, June 4, 1892, Sarah Jen- 
kins Hill, who survives with two sons. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

On Sept. 14, Vice-Pres. Theodore 
Roosevelt became President of the 
United States, by the death of Pres. 
McKinley. — Josiah Quincy was the 
Democratic candidate for governor of 
Mass. — R. W. G. Welling took an ac- 
tive part in the Anti-Tammany cam- 
paign in New York city. — W. A. Gas- 
ton has resigned as chairman of the 
directors of the Boston Elevated Ry. — 
H. P. Bissell, Dem., was defeated for 
election as mayor of Buffalo, N. Y. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

H. Elliott has been offered and has 
refused the directorship of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
in 1903. — H. E. Scott is teaching 
history at Michigan Military Acad- 
emy, Orchard Lake, Mich. — Jared 
How, of the firm of How & Taylor, 
St. Paul, Minn., has entered into a 
new partnership for the practice of 
law under the firm name of How, 
Taylor & Mitchell.— W. H. Wade 
has been elected secretary of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege to succeed Dr. Alexander Mce- 
Kenzie, 59, who recently resigned. — 
H. L. Wheeler is a member of the 
staff of the Boston Public Library. — 
A. E. Avery has been appointed judge 
of the municipal court of Quincey. — 
Carleton Sprague addressed the 
American Institute of Architects, at 
Buffalo, on “Some Aspects of Expo- 
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sition Making.” While the Cabinet 
was at Buffalo, before Pres. McKin- 
ley’s death, it met at Sprague’s house. 


the Classes. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Frederic Warren died at Beverly 
Farms on Sept. 3, 1901. He was 
thrown from his carriage late on the 
previous afternoon, and in spite of the 
care of Dr. Homer Gage, his class- 
mate, and of several other well known 
physicians, he never recovered con- 
sciousness. He was born in Liver- 
pool, England, Aug. 26, 1860, and was 
the son of George Warren, of Liver- 
pool. His father lived for some 
years in Boston, and was actively en- 
gaged in the shipping business between 
these two ports, being the founder of 
the present “ Warren Line.” Warren 
received his early education in Liver- 
pool and at St. Leonard’s in the south 
of England until September, 1876, 
when he entered Adams Academy at 
Quincy. Here he spent two years un- 
der the late Dr. W. R. Dimmock and 
Dr. Wm. Everett, the present master 
of this school, and in the autumn of 
1878 he entered Harvard. He played 
two years on his school football 
team while at Quincy, and at Har- 
vard he played on his Class eleven ; 
on the University eleven his Fresh- 
man and Sophomore years; rowed on 
his Class crew his Freshman, Sopho- 
more, and Junior years ; was a substi- 
tute on the University crew ; and took 
an active interest in the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association, of which he was an 
official throughout his College course. 
He was a member of the Institute 
of 1770, the Dickey, the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, the A. D. Club, and of 
other social organizations. In No- 
vember, 1880, his father died, and after 
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the end of his Junior year he left 
Cambridge, and the following autumn 
he entered the Boston office of the 
“ Warren Line,” but at the same time, 
with characteristic energy and thor- 
oughness, he employed his vacant time 
outside of his office by completing the 
work necessary for a degree, and after 
passing his examinations he received 
a degree with 1882. He returned to 
England in July, 1882, where he re- 
mained until he was married on March 
4, 1886, to Miss Margaret M. Lang- 
ton, daughter of Charles Langton, 
Esq., of Barkhill, Aigburth, Liver- 
pool. He then returned to Boston, 
where he was actively engaged in the 
management of the Boston branch of 
the “ Warren Line” until the time of 
his death. He leaves a widow and 
four children. — Roland Thaxter has 
been appointed a full professor of 
Cryptogamic Botany at Harvard.— 
F. S. Hall, of Taunton, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Crane one of the 
commission to determine what com- 
pensation should be allowed several 
towns for the takings of the Metro- 
politan Water Board. — Robert Luce, 
of Somerville, and Edwards Cheney, 
of Lowell, have been reélected to the 
Mass. legislature. 


FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

A. C. Burrage, who has long been 
a generous supporter of the Boston 
Floating Hospital and other similar 
institutions, has leased Bumkin Island, 
in Boston Harbor, from Harvard Col- 
lege for a term of 500 years, and he 
intends to establish thereon an exten- 
sive and admirably planned Cottage 
Hospital, for the benefit in the sum- 
mer time of the poor sick and crippled 
children of Boston. The buildings 
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will have accommodations for 200 
children and 150 adults, beside rooms 
for doctors, matrons, nurses, and ser- 
vants, and the contracts call for the 
completion of the work by the first 
of June next.—The Rev. Edward 
Cummings delivered the address at 
the graduating exercises of the Spring- 
field High School last June, taking 
for his theme “ The Vital Problem of 
Civilization.” —C. S. Hamlin was a 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor of Mass., but with- 
drew, as did W. A. Gaston, ’80, in 
favor of Josiah Quincy, 80. — Edward 
Kent has been appointed assistant 
district attorney of the United States 
for Colorado, and is practicing at his 
office in the Boston Building, Denver, 
Colo. — Chokichi Kikkawa, who sits 
in the Imperial Parliament of Japan, 
with the title of Baron, writes that he 
hopes to revisit the scenes of his col- 
lege days before many more years 
have passed. — G. H. Page has severed 
his connection with the Metropolitan 
Steamship Co. of Boston, with which 
he had been associated since 1888. — 
F. L. Sawyer has given up his position 
as manager of the Boston office of 
the United States Life Insurance Co., 
and is now representing the New 
York Life Insurance Co. in Boston. — 
Mrs. S. D. Wilson, the mother of our 
late classmate, R. D. Wilson, whose 
sugar plantation was laid waste by the 
Spanish troops during the Philippine 
insurrection, has brought a suit for 
$100,000 against the United States 
government. This is the first Philip- 
pine claim that has been submitted to 
the Spanish Claims Commission at 
Washington. 
1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 
The Rev. J. B. Wilson has accepted 
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a position as assistant pastor of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—G. U. Crocker has 
been appointed by Mayor Hart city 
treasurer of Boston. — Fiske Warren 
has recently been at Manila, and was, 
according to the newspapers, the first 
man to take the oath of allegiance 
required by the Philippine Commission. 
—Hugh Tevis died on June 6, at 
Yokohama, Japan, while on his wed- 
ding tour. 


1885. 
H. M. Wuurams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The meeting of the Class on Com- 
mencement voted to give a gate to the 
College to help fence in the College 
Yard, and selected the site on Quincy 
St., approximately opposite the main 
entrance to the Harvard Union. The 
Class Committee were authorized to 
carry out the purposes of the vote and 
to appoint a special committee to raise 
The plans 


of the architects have not yet been 


funds and otherwise aid. 


approved. — Robert Fields Simes died 
at Boston, Aug. 7. He was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H. His parents died 
when he was quite young, and he 
prepared for college at St. Mark’s 
School. After receiving his degree 
he entered the Harvard Law School 
and took the degrees of LL. B. and 
A. M. in 1888. Since that time he 
had his law office in Boston, at first in 
partnership with W. R. Trask, later 
in a larger firm of which he and 
Trask were both partners. Recently 
he had an office in conjunction with 
other lawyers, but not in partnership. 
He was a member of the Somerset 
Club, and unmarried. — A. S. John- 
son was one of the prominent officials 
at the semi-centennial celebration of 


the Boston Y. M. C. A,, at which 
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delegates were present from all parts 
of the world. — R. P. Carroll altered 
his Cape May cup winner, Navahoe, 
into a yawl, and took part in the New 
York and Newport races of the past 
summer.— E. L. Whitney, Ph. D., 
has been elected president of Lamar 
College, Lamar, Mo. — H. K. Swins- 
eoe has left Philadelphia, and his 
present address is again Clinton. — A. 
P. Smith, of Philadelphia, the legal 
antiquary, has had etched and copy- 
righted a print of the “ Crim House,” 
Philadelphia, where Chief Justice 
John Marshall died. —H. W. Jones is 
going into the bond and investment 
business in New York city. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Robert Rawson Grayson was born 
in Red Bluff, Tehama County, Cal., 
in 1866, and died of heart disease in 
San Francisco, July 20,1901. During 
the Freshman and Sophomore years 
he was with ’86, but in 1884 he went 
abroad. A year later he returned to 
San Francisco, and lived there until 
his death. His business was man- 
aging mining properties. He was a 
member of the Pacific Union and sev- 
eral other clubs, and was greatly in- 
terested in athletics. He was unmar- 
ried. — W. B. Waterman is teaching 
in Miss Stone’s school in Boston ; ad- 
dress 41 Waumbeck St., Roxbury. — 
J. B. Washburn is registrar of deeds 
at Plymouth. — A. P. Gardner is trus- 
tee of the Hamilton Public Library. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBer, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
The Rev. E. C. Webster is secretary 
of the General Association of Congre- 
gational Churches of Mass. — W. C. 
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Herron has been promoted from the 
position of instructor in the Cincin- 
nati, O., Law School, to the professor- 
ship of the Law of Property. —J. W. 
Riddle has been appointed secretary 
of the U.S. Legation at St. Peters- 
burg. — Prof. G. P. Baker is spending 
his sabbatical year studying in Eu- 
rope. 


News from 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

E. A. Harriman has left Chicago, 
and gone to Derby, Conn., where he 
has become associated with W. H. 
Williams, under the firm name of Wil- 
liams & Harriman. He succeeds in 
the firm Judge Crager, who retires 
owing to his appointment to the Su- 
perior Court bench. The firm of Wil- 
liams & Crager had acquired a large 
reputation and practice as corporation 
attorneys. — P. M. Hammett has been 
appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Maine Central R. R.; ad- 
dress, Portland, Me. —G. B. Leighton 
has acquired four farms aggregating 
1500 acres, known as Monadnock 
Farms, in Dublin, N. H., where he has 
for years had his summer residence, 
which is being fitted up for both sum- 
mer and winter occupancy. He is 
engaged in the production of milk, 
cream, and butter, which is marketed 
in Boston and to the summer residents 
in Dublin. He hasa herd of 100 ecare- 
fully bred cows, and is devoting spe- 
cial efforts to the production of the 
best milk, cream, and butter. The 
Monadnock Farms won the second 
premium for butter at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900. — Gustavus Hay, Jr., 
was killed in a railway collision at 
Avon, on Sept. 18. He was the son 
of Dr. Gustavus Hay, ’50. After 
graduating from the Latin School in 
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1891, he practiced in Boston with J. 
W. Austin. He published “Law of 
Railway Accidents in Massachusetts.” 
He married at London, Eng., on July 
8, 1901, Caroline B. Whiting. — W. 
M. Woodworth has accompanied A. 
Agassiz, 55, on a scientific expedition 
to the Indian Ocean. — Nathan How- 
ard Winslow died in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Aug. 22, 1901. — Harry Homans died 
in New Jersey on Sept. 23. — R. B. 
Mahany failed to secure the Republi- 
can nomination for mayor of Buffalo, 
ee 
1889. 

J. H. Ropes, Sec. 

13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

New addresses: W. C. Green, 104 
E. 20th St., New York; W. J. Latta, 
Goshen, Ind.; G. A. Reisner, Khedi- 
vial Museum, Cairo, Egypt; W. H. 
Siebert, 13832 Highland St., Columbus, 
O.; G. E. Turnure, 50 Wall St., New 
York; C. D. Wetmore, 50 Wall St., 
New York; A. Young, South Brain- 
tree. — F. S. Goodwin is treasurer of 
the Harvard Germanic Museum Asso- 
ciation. — Charles Warren is chair- 
man of the Campaign Committee of 
the Democratic Club of Mass. — F. E. 
Parker is secretary and treasurer of 
Mershon, Schwette & Parker, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. The company is a con- 
solidation of the leading lumber firms 
in the district, with mills at Saginaw, 
Bay City, and Carrolton, Mich. Par- 
ker retains his residence at Bay City. 
—J. P. Morgan, Jr., has returned 
from London on a visit. 





1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

E. V. Morgan is second secretary of 
embassy at St. Petersburg. — The Rev, 
J. A. Staunton is reported to have gone 
as a missionary to the Philippines. — 
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T. H. Buttimer, Dem., was a candidate 
for the Mass. House from the 3d Plym- 
outh district. — Cambridge Living- 
ston was the Tammany candidate for 
the Assembly from the 25th New 
York district ; he was not elected. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton P1., Boston. 

A. D. Hill, F. R. Bangs, and R. 
S. Barlow have formed the law firm 
of Hill, Bangs, Barlow & Homans, 
rooms 1035-1037, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton.— W. K. Flint has a large farm 
at North Branch, N. H.—A. V. 
Woodworth’s home address is Bene- 
dict Chambers, 3 Spruce St., Boston. 
— The Rev. C. L. Slattery received a 
call to become rector of St. John’s 
Church, Providence, R. I.—G. A. 
Chamberlain is in the Department of 
Physics at the East Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. —E. S. 
Mack has changed his home address 
to 363 Kane Pl., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
S. Van Rensselaer is at St. John’s 
Chureh, Monticello, N. Y.—F. L. 
Kendall is superintendent of schools 
at Chelmsford. — P. Y. De Normandie 
is the treasurer of the Pepperell 
Mills. — A reception was given to 
Dr. and Mrs. A. A. Berle on the 10th 
anniversary of his installation in the 
Brighton Evangelical Congregational 
Church. — Frank Rogers is in New 
York for the winter season of concert 
work ; address, Harvard Club. — 
John Bass and Grahame Jones are 
engaged in literary work in Chicago. 
—John Duff, Rep., has been elected 
to the Mass. legislature. — J. J. Hig- 
gins was mentioned for the vacancy 
in the district attorneyship in Middle- 
sex. — R. S. Hale is consulting engi- 
neer of the Mutual Boiler Insurance 
Co. of Boston. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

Prof. W. McDonald of Brown Uni- 
versity gave an address on “ Anar- 
chists and Anarchism” at the annual 
meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Rhode Island, Oct. 14,1901. His 
new address is 127 Waterman St., 
Providence, R. I.— A. P. Briggs is 
with Lamb & Ritchie, manufacturers, 
Cambridgeport.— F. N. Watriss is 
a member of the law firm of Alex- 
ander, Watriss & Polk, 32 Nassau 
St., New York city. — R. M. Baker’s 
address is Wellesley Hills. —J. P. 
Melvin is practicing law at Bradford, 
Pa., where he is district attorney. — 
T. C. Smith is assistant professor of 
American History and Political Sci- 
ence at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O.— Guy Lowell is the 
architect of a building at Phillips An- 
dover Academy which is to serve pur- 


‘poses similar to those served by the 


Harvard Union. 


1893. 


S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

E. H. Abbott has returned from an 
extended tour undertaken for The 
Outlook, to examine and report on the 
religious conditions in the various 
sections of this country.— W. S. 
Adams, M. D., is at 130 E. 30th St., 
New York city. — A. N. Broughton, 
M. D., has removed to 62 Elm St., 
Jamaica Plain. — C. E. Cook, hereto- 
fore reported “ lost,” is in the employ 
of David Belasco, as advance agent 
for Mrs. Leslie Carter ; address, Car- 
negie Hall, New York city.—E. C. 
Cullinan’s address is 233 Fifth Ave., 
New York city.—L. M. Defoe is at 
Columbia, Mo., as assistant in Math- 
ematics in the University of the 
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State of Missouri, with which he has 
been connected ever since graduation. 
—B. C. DeWolf has returned to 
Brussels, and should be addressed at 
24 Avenue de la Cascade, Halles les 
Bruxelles, Belgium, or A. 8S. D. 
Crédit Lyonnais, Bruxelles. — W. B. 
Dinsmore, Jr., is an electrical engi- 
neer, with offices at 44 Broad St., 
New York city; residence, Tuxedo 
Park, N.Y. — D. O. Earle has bought 
a hill-farm at Wenham, and should 
be addressed there. — H. G. Fay is 
principal of the High School at War- 
ren, R. I. — E. H. Frantz’s address is 
Millersville, Pa. — F. B. Gallivan is a 
chemist in the analytical department 
of Fraser & Co., 262 Fifth Ave., 
New York city. — H. S. Gans is as- 
sistant district attorney for New 
York city. He is one of District 
Attorney Philbin’s principal helpers 
in the present “ war” on Tammany in 
that city. —J. H. Harwood has be- 
come a member of the firm of George 
S. Harwood & Sons, manufacturers of 
woolen mill machinery, with offices in 
the Exchange Building, Boston. — C. 
P. Huntington has been in Paris 
studying architecture at the Beaux 
Arts since 1895. He expects to return 
to settle in New York city this win- 
ter.—J. C. Hoppin has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Classi- 
eal Art and Archaeology at Bryn 
Mawr College, Pa.—W. D. Howe 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. — T. A. Jaggar recently took the 
United States Civil Service examina- 
tions for the position of government 
geologist, and received the highest 
mark ever given, 97.2. During the 
summer he has been in charge of the 
geological surveys in Arizona. His 
Cambridge address is now Ware 15. 
—P.V. K. Johnson is on the house 
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staff of the Hudson St. Hospital, New 
York city, for the coming year. — 
W. G. Kittredge has bought a farm 
and settled at Cole’s Ferry, Charlotte 
County, Va.—G. T. Lapsley writes 
from the University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.: “ Last January, in the 
middle of my second year’s teaching 
at Harvard, I accepted a call to Stan- 
ford as acting assistant professor. In 
the spring I declined reappointment 
as assistant professor. . . . Shortly 
afterward I was offered the post of 
instructor in History at this university 
and accepted it.”—G. W. Latham 
has accepted a position in the English 
Department at Brown University; 
address, 227 Bowen St., Providence, 
R. I.— Mr. and Mrs. J. Manley are 
“at home” on Fridays at 306 Fifth 
St., Marietta, O. —H. O. Marey, Jr., 
M. D., has removed his office to 665 
Boylston St., Boston. — W. B. Me- 
Daniel has accepted a position in the 
Classical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania.—G. L. McElroy 
has returned from four years’ study 
of architecture in Paris, and is now 
practicing in New York city; address, 
117 W. 58th St. — E. M. Mendel re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. at Colum- 
bia in 1899, and is now practicing at 
7 W. 92d St., New York city. — W. 
J. Miller has been teaching at the 
University School, Cleveland, O. — 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Moody are at home 
at 117 High St., Malden. —H. P. 
Nowell is secretary of the Encinal 
Oil Company of 17 Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. He is also largely 
interested in mining. —C. R. Nutter 
has accepted an invitation to teach in 
the English Department this year; 
address, 50 Beacon St., Boston. — 
George Eckhardt Paul died at Ham- 
monton, N. J., May 18, 1898. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Aug. 6, 
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1870, only child of George Guyer and 
Mary (Eckhardt) Paul. He entered 
College as a special in September, 
1889. Before the end of Freshman 
year he showed signs of failing health, 
and in the following October was 
obliged to go to the Adirondacks. In 
May, 1891, practically cured, he took 
a voyage by sailing vessel to South 
Africa, planning on his return to study 
medicine in Philadelphia. On the re- 
turn trip, however, he was detained 
at Pernambuco, where he was attacked 
by yellow fever. On reaching home 
in December he showed signs of con- 
sumption, and after a winter of seri- 
ous illness was sent to Southern Cali- 
fornia. In April, 1893, he came as 
far east as Chicago, where he married 
Catharine Stairs Cooke, of Philadel- 
phia. Finding his health unimproved 
he finally settled in Hammonton, N. 
J., where he lived for three years, 
bravely enduring his final illness. 
Always a close student, he took the 
keenest interest in Class and College 
matters, though unable to bear any 
active part in them. — H. G. Pearson 
has removed from Weston to 96 Bea- 
con St., Boston. — R. E. Phillips has 
recently returned from abroad and 
has become an editor and journalist 
at Cleveland, O.; address, 1180 Will- 
son Ave. — T. F. Ray is an attorney 
and counselor at law, with offices at 
2389 Washington St., Boston. — W. 
M. Reed has accepted the assistant 
professorship of Astronomy at Prince- 
ton University. — H. G. Rhodes is an 
editor and publishers’ representative, 
living in London; address, Thames 
Chambers, Adelphi, W. C.—C. L. 
Schurz is doing important work as 
attorney of the New York Legal Aid 
Society. — H. I. Sewall has gone to 
Jobos, Porto Rico, to raise sugar. — 
F. M. Spalding has been appointed 
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assistant ophthalmic surgeon at the 
Mass. Charitable Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary. — F. St. J. Stearns should be ad- 
dressed at 420 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston. —J. H. Steinhart writes from 
Apartado 483, Havana, Cuba: “I sev- 
ered my connections with the firm of 
Steinhart & Weissman about three 
years since. Most of the time since 
then I have spent in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, where I am engaged in a gen- 
eral contracting business. I erected 
considerable plantation machinery, 
also have constructed roads. In ad- 
dition to this I have been furnishing 
the government with engineering in- 
struments in all the provinces of 
Cuba.” — Prof. and Mrs. W. J. H. 
Strong, of the University of Wooster, 
are at home at 43 College Ave., 
Wooster, O.— F. Townsend is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Tracy & Cooper, 
counselors at law, 25 North Pearl 
St., Albany, N. ¥.— Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Upton are at home at 5 Verndale 
St., corner of Harvard St., Brookline. 
—A. Wallerstein is in business at 
Ionia, Mich.—J. R. Whiting is a 
passed assistant surgeon in the U. S. 
navy, having entered in June, 1898. 
After two years of sea service he is at 
present detailed at Chicago. — Frank- 
lin James Williams died July 7, 1901, 
aged 27, at Pasadena, Cal., whither 
he had removed about a year ago on 
account of failing health. He was 
born of Canadian parents in Chelsea, 
and fitted at the High School there. 
He entered College in 1889 with 
honors, receiving ascholarship. After 
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nearly completing his course he was 
obliged to withdraw on account of ill- 
ness. Upon recovering he became 
connected with the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind. Here he was oceupied 
in translating some of the Greek 
classics for the use of the blind. He 
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returned to College and was graduated 
with the Class of 1896, cum laude, and 
with honorable mention in Greek and 
Latin. After this he traveled as a 
private tutor, continuing meanwhile 
his classical studies, with the inten- 
tion of taking a university position. — 
L. A. Frothingham, Rep., has been 
reélected to the Mass. House. — Dr. 
A.C. Conro is settled at East Long- 
meadow. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

John Francis Crosby died in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 9. He was a member of 
the D. U. Fraternity. He graduated 
at the Law School in 1897, and for the 
past three years practiced law in Bos- 
ton as a member of the firm of Fabyan 
& Crosby. — A. Boyden and E. C. 
Bradlee have formed a law partner- 
ship with H. Twombly ; office at 60 
State St., Boston. —L. I. Prouty is 
treasurer of the firm of I. Prouty & 
Co., Spencer. — Dr. J. E. Lough is 
professor of Psychology in the School 
of Pedagogy, New York University ; 
address, School of Pedagogy, Wash- 
ington Square, East.— Dr. M. Os- 
theimer has been appointed instructor 
in Children’s Diseases, Medical De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, 
and new editor of the Philadelphia 
Medical Journal. — A. C. L. Brown is 
instructor in English at the University 
of Wisconsin ; address, 221 Langdon 
St., Madison. — Eliot Tuckerman has 
left the office of Evarts, Choate & Bea- 
man and opened an office for the gen- 
eral practice of law at 44 Pine St., 
New York.—R. R. Truitt has been 
appointed head of the Greek Depart- 
ment of the Newton High School, 
taking the place of S. W. Davis, ’77. 
— Capt. John Bordman, Jr., late of 
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the 26th Regt., U. S. V., is in this 
country for a few months. He ex- 
pects to return to Iloilo, Panay, where 
he is engaged in business, some time 
in December.—F. E. Farrington is 
one of six persons selected for fellow- 
ships of the Teachers’ College of New 
York for the coming year. — J. B. 
Woodworth has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of Geology at Harvard 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1901. — 
Robert Homans, Rep., has been elect- 
ed to the Mass. legislature. — W. H. 
Garland is assistant U.S. district at- 
torney in Boston.—L. T. Damon is 
assistant professor of Rhetoric in 
Brown University. — W. D. Sprague 
is teaching in the Salem High School. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

M. A. Aldrich is associate professor 
of Economies and Sociology at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La. — W. 
W. Comfort is instructor in Romance 
Languages at Haverford College, Pa. 
— R. Gray was admitted, Oct. 1, to the 
firm of Ropes, Gray & Gorham, law- 
yers, Boston. — Dr. H. F. Hartwell re- 
turned in August from abroad, where 
he has been studying for the previous 
year and a half. He has settled in 
Boston, and opened an office at 224 
Marlborough St. — George Hogg’s ad- 
dress is now 87 Milk St., Boston. — 
Dr. E. V. Huntington has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Mathematics at 
Harvard for the present year. His 
address is 35 Fairfax Hall, Cambridge. 
— R. C. Ringwalt is lecturer in Public 
Speaking at Columbia University. — 
A. Rose has been teaching in the Cen- 
treville High School, Centreville, Al- 
ameda County, Cal., for the past two 
years. — W. W. Stevens is teaching 
Science at Shattuck School, Faribault, 
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Minn. — J. K. Whittemore has been 
appointed instructor in Mathematics 
at Harvard University. — P. H. Lom- 
bard’s address is 130 Newbury St., 
Boston. — W. E. Cate is principal of 
the Revere High School —W. M. 
Briggs is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. — W. A. Lackey is 
principal of the High School and su- 
perintendent of schools, Webster. — 
J. S. Wadsworth is president of the 
Genesee Valley (N. Y.) Hunt. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Thornton Jenkins is submaster in 
the Malden High School.—W. R. 
Tapper and R. D. Stephens are prac- 
ticing law in Chicago. —J. D. Greene 
has been appointed secretary to the 
President of Harvard University.— 
H. H. Fuller, Jr., is practicing law 
in Worcester. — Franklin James Wil- 
liams, formerly of Chelsea, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., last July, aged 32. 
After graduation he tutored until his 
health failed. — During the past sum- 
mer Dr. Frank Russell has discovered 
many cliff-dwellers’ ruins in Arizona 
and Southwestern Colorado. — F. C. 
Hinckley is in the Yale School of For- 
estry. — Allan Abbott is teaching in 
the Washington School for Boys, Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington, D. C. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

F. H. Touret is studying in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. —C. L. Smith, 
Jr., is teaching this year at Milton 
Academy. — A. A. Bryant is teaching 
at the Chapin Collegiate School, New 
York city. —R. P. Angier is regis- 
tered in the Graduate School. — F. A. 
Kennedy, who has resumed his work 
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in the Graduate School, is teaching 
Latin in the Medford High School. — 
D. T. Perry is practicing law at the 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. —F. K. Kernan and E. 
Hollister are likewise practicing in 
that city. —S. M. Bolster has formed a 
partnership for the practice of the law 
with Rogers Dow, ’96; offices are 
at 1010 Pemberton Building, Pember- 
ton Sq., Boston. —G. E. Hills has 
opened a law office at 611 Exchange 
Building, Boston. —C. S. Wilson is 
secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion to Greece, Roumania, and Servia. 
—H. A. Phillips is studying art in 
Paris. — P. B. Thompson is in the 
banking and investment business, care 
of E. B. Smith & Co., New York, N. 
Y.—W. W. Bell is with Jackson, 
Curtis & Co., bankers, 15 Congress St., 
Boston. —W. L. Garrison, Jr., has 
changed his home address to 24 Paul 
St., Newton Centre. All Class cor- 
respondence should go there, or care 
of Perry, Coffin & Burr, 60 State St., 
Boston. —R. B. Dixon made a trip 
through Siberia and Mongolia last 
summer, to study physiography and 
establish relations between the Har- 
vard Museums and the Siberian. — 
D. F. Murphy, Dem., was candidate 
for alderman in New York city.— 
H. F. Sears is teaching in the Somer- 
ville English High School. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Memorial services in honor of Lieut. 
E. A. Bumpus and his fellow officers 
and men were held on Oct. 12 in the 
First Church, Quincey ; Brooks Adams, 
70, gave the eulogy. Edward Avery 
Bumpus was born at Weymouth, June 
24, 1875, the son of Everett C. and 
Emma Russell Bumpus. He prepared 
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for Harvard at Thayer Academy, and 
entered with the Class of 98. While 
in College he played as a substitute on 
the Class football eleven and rode on 
the bicycle squad of the Track Team. 
He wasa member of the Pen and Brush 
Club. After leaving College he re- 
ceived an appointment as 2d lieutenant 
in the 21st U. S. Inf., and was sent to 
the Philippines. At the outbreak of 
the Chinese war he was transferred 
to the 9th Infantry and sent to Pekin. 
While there he was recommended to 
Congress for bravery while in action. 
He returned to the Philippines with his 
regiment and there met his death, 
when his company were surprised at 
Samar, Sept. 29. Bumpus was the 
fourth man of his Class who gave his 
life for our country, the others being 
James Thwing Furness, Roy Walter 
Stover, and Stuart Wadsworth Whee- 
ler. — Lieut. E. D. Powers, who re- 
turned from the Philippines in time to 
attend the triennial celebration in 
June, recently received a new com- 
mission as lieutenant of artillery, and is 
stationed with the 85th Coast Artil- 
lery, Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. — Lieut. 
J. R. Proctor, Jr., has returned from 
Porto J. W. Kil- 
breth, Jr., from the Philippines, and 
both are now stationed at the Artil- 


Rico, and Lieut. 


lery School, Fortress Monroe, Va. — 
R. W. Holt is with the Apsley Rubber 
Co., Hudson. — H. D. Whitfield has 
formed the firm of Ives & Whitfield, 
architects, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 
city. —E. W. Remick 
with the firm of Barnard & Gilbert, 


is associated 
stock brokers, 7 Exchange PIl., Bos- 
ton. L. 
intended study of Architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. —G. D. 
Edwards is minister of the Christian 
Church, Nevada, Mo. — W. W. Hoyt 
is resident physician at the Samaritan 


S. Butler has given up his 
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Hospital, 481 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — W. K. Otis and Fletcher Dobyns 
were admitted to the Illinois bar last 
May, and E. L. Millard in October, 
1900. Dobyns has become associated 
with Winston & Meagher, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago ; Otis with Otis 
& Graves, 100 Washington St., and 
Millard with Millard & Abbey, 100 
Washington St. —C. F. Gould is still 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. — H. 
J. Bennett has changed his address 
to Tottore, Japan, care of S. C. Bart- 
lett. —P. V. Bacon has again offered 
to give to the football management 
a cup to be competed for by serub 
elevens at Cambridge. — Richard Dut- 
ton received the degree of M. D. from 
Harvard in June, and has now com- 
menced practice in Wakefield ; he is 
also serving his third year as mem- 
ber and secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Beebe Town Library. 
— The degree of Doctor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris was conferred with 
highest honors on Alfred Johnson, 
July 31.— Correction. In the Class 
Report, page 99, “°98 men in the 
Spanish War,” Creighton Hamilton 
Williams should be changed to Charles 
Hoyt Williams. —J. E. Bunting has 
changed his address to Hemenway 
Chambers, Boston. — G. H. Abbott’s 
address is 48 Babcock St., Brookline. — 
A. A. Boyden is with McClure’s Mag- 
azine, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y.—E. G. 


Davis is engineer and inspector, De- 


partment of Wires and Conduits, Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. Co. —C. G. Dolman, 
of the firm of Hinkle & Dolman, is 
practicing law at Butte, Mont. — R. M. 
Barker is engaged in cattle ranching at 
Shaster Lake Ranch, Midland, on the 
Staked Plains of Western Texas. — F. 
P. Westcott is a member of the Shaw 
Goding Shoe Co., Springvale, Me. — 


J. N. Willeutt is with L. D. Willeut 
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& Son, builders, 166 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — H. F. Kendall is mining 
engineer on the Mesaba iron range, 
Minn.—H. F. Bates is principal of 
the Glen Ridge, N. J., High School. 
— J. A. Battis is submaster of Ham- 
let Lodge, Pomfret, Conn. — The fol- 
lowing members of the Class are 
registered in the Graduate School : 
F. R. Fraprie, H. DeW. Fuller, W. J. 
Hale, W. H. P. Hatch, P. A. Hutehin- 
son, P. W. Long, K. L. Mark, A. J. 
Marshall, W. H. Reed, Jr., H. H. 
Saunderson, J. W. Wood, Jr., R. M. 
Yerkes. —G. H. Breed is connected 
with the Booklovers Library branch 
in Boston.— Cooper Gaw is doing 
newspaper work on the New Bedford 
Evening Standard. —M. J. G. Cun- 
niff is assistant editor of the World at 
Work. — L. B. R. Barker is ranching 
in New Mexico. —R. W. Osborne is 
an assistant in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C.—J. H. 
Hyde was president of the New York 
City College Shepard Club during the 
late campaign. — A. S. McDaniel’s ad- 
dress is 25 Pleasant St., Newton Cen- 
tre. — M. E. Fish was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in June, and has a 
parish at Vineyard Haven. — Dr. G. 
R. Putnam has an appointment in the 
State Hospital, Tewksbury. — D. W. 
A. Armistead is with the E. P. Allis 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

The following were admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar last August: J. F. 
Brice, O. J. Carlton, E. O Childs, Jr., 
Roger Clapp, S. H. Derby, W. B. Don- 
ham, J. L. Dyer, W. D. Eaton, C. G. 
Fitzgerald, J. W. Hathaway, R. A. 
Jackson, C. R. Lamson, M. E. Leen, 
J. H. Sherburne, Jr., and H. N. 
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Stearns. — Henry James, 2d,-has en- 
tered the Harvard Law School. — W. 
B. Coffin is still with N. W. Harris & 
Co., but has been transferred from 
Boston to the Chicago office. — P. D. 
Haughton is with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, bankers, 19 Milk St., Boston. — 
C. C. Brown is principal of the Guthrie 
High School, Guthrie, Oklahoma. — 
E. F. Alexander is instructor in Latin 
at the University of Cincinnati. — E. 
A. Thornhill is teaching at Carrollton, 
Tll.—L. A. De Blois is an electrical 
engineer for the Missouri-Edison Elec- 
tric Co., of St. Louis, Mo.—P. S. 
Brayton is assistant principal and sci- 
ence teacher in the Keene, N. H., High 
School ; address, 307 Washington St., 
Keene, N. H.— J. H. Cunningham, 
Jr., is a doctor at the Boston City Hos- 
pital. — J. H. Sherburne, Jr., is with 
I. R. Clarke, lawyer, 54 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — Philip French is in the 
bond department of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. — E. B. Stanwood 
is with the Hotel and Railroad News 
Co., Boston, with an office in the North 
Station of the Elevated R. R. — Israel 
Damon is teaching in the Rock Ridge 
School, Wellesley Hills. — G. C. Ved- 
der has received an appointment in the 
Educational Department, Philippine 
Islands. —G. E. Barrell is practicing 
dentistry in Somerville. — B. A. 
Franklin is studying at the Wesleyan 
Law School, Bloomington, Ill. —C. 
F. Marden is connected with the edi- 
torial department of the Boston 7’ran- 
script. —G. R. Taylor is in the chem- 
ical department of the National Steel 
Co., Columbus, O. — P. L. Miller is 
with S. S. McClure & Co. New 
York.— O. F. Richards is with the 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. —H. C. Ward (L.S. S., 1899) is 
running an Electric Light Plant in 
Greenfield, Tenn. —H. M. Huxley 
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has returned to Cambridge from an 
anthropological exploration in Syria 
and will continue his work in the 
Graduate School. — W. M. Leavitt is 
instructor in Latin in the Bloomington, 
Ill., High School. —F. N. Brown is 
teaching in the Bloomfield, N. J., High 
School. — F. E. Thayer is with J. A. 
& W. Bird Co., chemists. — H. T. 
Burr is assistant principal of the State 
Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 
— F.H. Whitmore is an assistant in 
the Bowdoin College Library. —C. P. 
Poore is tutoring in Mexico City, 
Mexico. — W. S. Kendall is instructor 
in German at Harvard University. — 
The following members of the Class 
are registered in the Graduate School: 
J. G. Averell, H. L. Blackwell, G. E. 
Fleming, J. A. George, C. W. Har- 
vey, H. M. Huxley, W. S. Kendall, J. 
B. Rorer, M. E. Stickney, R. M. O. 
Wernaer. — E. A. Boardman is with 
B. B. Crowninshield, naval architect 
and yacht broker, 31 State St., Boston. 
— The Secretary wishes to thank H. 
S. Thompson for sending him many 
items of news. — Roger Wolcott is an 
election officer in Ward 11, Boston. 


1900. 
Exiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

F. H. Train, of Orange, is studying 
law in Boston. — Edwin Euston, Pull- 
man Building, Chicago is engaged in 
the manufacture of linseed oil. —J. 
M. Raynolds is clerk in a bank at Al- 
buquerque, N. M. —G. S. Lindenkohl 
is stock-raising in Kiswick, Albemarle 
County, Va. — H. H. Fisk is employed 
by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. — Dana Estes, Jr., is 
clerk with Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
— F. M. Smith is an assistant editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion at 
Springfield, O. — Solomon Salomon is 
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in the tobacco business in New York. 
— H. C, Boynton has been prospect- 
ing for iron ore in Ontario. He has 
resumed his research in metallurgy in 
the Graduate School. — L. Eaton has 
been examining iron mines on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior and 
has returned to the Graduate School. 
— T. H. Eaton, who was married last 
June, is farming in Cocheset. — J. H. 
Page is acting superintendent of a 
copper mine in the Grand Caiion of the 
Colorado. —J. O. Wells is engaged 
in knitting manufacturing in St. 
Joseph, Mich. — Minot Davis is civil 
engineer on the Great Northern Ry. 
— H. W. Dubée returns to the Grad- 
uate School after a year’s service as 
instructor of German in the University 
of Cincinnati. — R. H. Watson is 
night superintendent in the Bessemer 
Plant, in the Maryland Iron and Steel 
Co., Baltimore. — F. F. Burr is teach- 
ing in the Pomfret, Conn., School. — 
C. A. Holbrook is instructor in Biolo- 
gy in the Lawrenceville, N. J., School. 
— The following members of the Class 
are registered in the Graduate School: 
E. L. Adams, G. A. Anderegg, F. 
G. Ballentine, P. Barry, H. C. Boyn- 
ton, L. Le G. Burley, E. C. Carter, 
E. Cary, F. W. Doherty, D. Drake, 
H. W. Dubée, L. Eaton, F. Field, A. 
G. Fuller, N. F. Hall, A. L. Horst, J. 
M. Johnson, R. R. Kent, C. E. Klise, 
C. J. Kullmer (Ph. D. Tiibingen, Aug. 
8, 1901), W. D. Lambert, W. Lichten- 
stein, M. L. McCarthy, F. W. Morri- 
son, A. B. Myrick, R. F. Phelps, F. 
W. Reynolds, C. Royce, J. P. Sanborn, 
Jr., A. H. Shearer. — C.S. Forbes is in 
the insurance business with R. A. Boit, 
40 Kilby St., Boston. — F. H. Kir- 
mayer was in the railway collision at 
Avon on Sept. 18. According to the 
Boston Herald, he “ had one leg broken, 
his face and one leg was badly cut, and 
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he was generally bruised. He was 
pinned down under a beam which lay 
across his chest, and while some of the 
rescuing party were cutting the beam 
from his body, he looked up, smiled, 
and said to the man wielding the axe : 
“T guess I’m all right ; had n’t you 
better help some of the others first ?” 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
249 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

R. S. Hardy is at 47 Mead Ave., 
Passaic, N. J.; he is working in a 
rubber mill.— J. A. Camprubi spent 
the summer at his home in Tarragona, 
Spain, returning to study in the Law- 
rence Scientific School for his S. B. 
— F.C. Ware is with J. S. Morgan & 
Co., 22 Old Broad St., London, Eng- 
land. — H. W. Keene is in the whole- 
sale boot and shoe business, Lynn; ad- 
dress, 45 Breed St. — Donald Vincent 
is aclerk in the First National Bank, 
Fort Dodge, Ia.—S. G. Ellis was 
head-coach of the Andover football 
team for the season of 1901. — J. W. 
Hallowell, N. H. Pride, W. H. Me- 
Grath, A. K. Todd, H. R. Hayes, 
are with Stone & Webster, 72 Federal 
St., Boston. —C. H. Whitney is with 
Lamb & Ritchie, pipe manufacturers, 
Cambridgeport. — W. B. Wheelwright 
is in the type-setting department of 
the University Press, Cambridge. — 
C. J. Swan is in the advertising busi- 
ness in Boston. — C. W. Jaynes is with 
Jaynes & Co., druggists, Boston. — F. 
R. Du Bois is with the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Co., 76 Wil- 
liam St., New York. —G. O. Thacher 
is in the marine insurance department 
of Johnson & Higgins, 49 Wall St., 
New York. —H. B. Clark is with 
Moffat & White, bankers, 1 Nassau 
St., New York. —J. E. Postlethwaite 
is with Clark, Dodge & Co., bankers, 
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51 Wall St., New York. — H. E. 
Shore’s address is 1414 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Wallace Stevens’s 
address is 124 E. 24th St., New York. 
He is studying law in the New York 
Law School.—I. R. Hoxie is with 
Rhoades & Richmond, bankers, 20 
Broad St., New York.—F. B. Gil- 
patrick died at Dorchester on Aug. 22. 
—T. Gerrish acted as manager for 
the Harvard team in the games with 
Oxford and Cambridge on Sept. 25. 
— KE. E. Thomas is with J. P. Morgan 
& Co., bankers, cor. Wall and Broad 
Sts., New York. — Huntington Nor- 
ton, G. C. Clark, Jr., and R. Fincke 
are traveling round the world. — R. 
H. Dana, Jr., is studying at the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines in the architec- 
tural department ; address, 418 West 
118th St., New York. — V. R. Kingis 
working in aniron forndry in Altoona, 
Pa. —I. W. Kendall is with E. B. 
Smith & Co., bankers, 85 Cedar St., 
New York. —J. R. Miller is with the 
New York Security & Trust Co., 46 
Wall St., New York. — S. Whitney is 
with Strong, Sturgis & Co., bankers, 
36 Broad St., New York. — L. Endi- 
cott is with the Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Paper Co., 101 Times Building, New 
York.— W. H. Taylor is teaching 
modern languages in the Middlesex 
School, Concord. — W. A. Frost is 
teaching in the Cloyne School, New- 
port, R. I. — F. W. Lovejoy is taking 
graduate work in the Columbia School 
of Mines. — R. Stearns is with Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. 
— The following members of the Class 
are registered in the Medical School : 
C. W. Adams, G. Blake, F. D. Bos- 
worth, F. L. Burnett, R. Dexter, 
T. J. Eastman, M. L. Freedman, 
F. W. Hitchings, L. Lewis, L. Men- 
delsohn, M. D. Miller, H. F. Newhall, 
C. W. Nichols, G. C. Shattuck, M. H. 
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Wentworth.— The following are in 
the Law School: C. F. C. Arens- 
berg, E. S. Bacon, H. F. Baker, B. D. 
Barker, J. F. Bassity, S. L. Beals, R. 
Bishop, H. Blythe, J. G. Brackett, O. 
W. Branch, H. R. Brigham, J. W. 
Burke, M. Caro, W. Catchings, E. E. 
Coolidge, F. R. Cope, P. E. Coyle, A. 
P. Crosby, G. F. Davis, H. S. Davis, 
P. D. Dean, E. L. Dickerman, G. B. 
Doyle, S. E. Duffin, C. F. Dutch, R. 
S. H. Dyer, R. A. Feiss, J. G. Forbes, 
H. C. Force, M. Freiman, S. H. E. 
Freund, G. L. Gray, W. Greene, J. B. 
Henney, A. U. Hersey, D. C. Hirsch, 
J. M. Hunnewell, H. F. Hurlbut, F. 
M. Ives, E. P. Jones, J. C. Kellogg, 
H. B. Kirtland, M. J. Kling, S. J. 
Kornhauser, J. P. McNamara, S. W. 
Mifflin, J. C. Miller, A. H. Morse, H. 
W. Palmer, C. I. Pettingell, H. V. 
Poor, J. O. Proctor, W. G. Quincy, 
T. H. Reed, H. M. Richmond, E. 
Schlesinger, H. L. Shattuck, G. N. 
Shorey, C. T. Smith, E. C. Stern, A. 
H. Strickland, M. A. Sullivan, P. L. 
Sullivan, R. D. Swaim, L. S. Thierry, 
A. Turner, R. McC. Walsh, S. M. 
Whalen, F. S. White, W. F. Williams. 
— The following members are in the 
Graduate School: G. M. Allen, L. 
D. Ames, J. H. Barnes, C. S. Brown, 
F. R. Bryson, W. H. Bussey, W. H. 
Clawson, G. B. Collier, F. R. Cope, Jr., 
H. R. Cross, 8. Cunningham, Jr., F. 
C. H. Eichorn, A. H. Eustis, F. A. 
Eustis, C. E. Fisher, A. H. Fiske, G. 
H. Grant, R. H. Greeley, R. S. Greene, 
H. P. Henderson, M. A. Hines, W. E. 
Hocking, G. P. Ireland, W. P. Jenkins, 
W. L. Leighton, W. H. Lough, Jr., 
L. C. Marshall, G. P. Milne, C. A. 
Moore, W. A. Oldfather, C. M. Pasea, 
T. Petersson, S. F. Poole, A. Pope, W. 
T. Reid, Jr., C. T. Rice, C. S. Shaugh- 
nessy, H. L. Stone, R. C. H. Thomp- 
son, S. Thurber, Jr., C. H. Trow- 
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bridge, R. G. Usher, C. B. Van Wie, S. 
F. Walcott, R. C. Wells, A. D. Wyman. 
—I. Herr is engaged in mining in 
Mexico. — A. B. Edwards expects soon 
to go into the Maintenance of Way De- 
partment of the C., M. & St. P. Ry. — 
R. Flint is with the Abram French Co., 
importers of china, Boston.— W. T. 
Foster is secretary and instructor of 
English at Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me. —T. J. Bosworth is instructor 
of French and English in the Chicago 
Latin School. — W. T. Reid, Jr., was 
head coach of the Harvard University 
Football team this autumn. — A. H. 
and F, A. Eustis accompanied the 
American Association of Mining En- 
gineers to Mexico in November. — 
R. M. Black, Box 470, Houghton, 
Mich., is to study in the Michigan 
School of Mines this year.—L. A. 
Stillings, 205 St. Botolph St., is a pub- 
lisher and bookseller. — B. Z. Kasson, 
who left College at the end of his 
Sophomore year to prospect in N. W. 
Ontario, is now superintendent of the 
Jack Gold Mining Co., Ignace, Onta- 
rio. — H. Adams was this summer 
with a party prospecting for iron in 
Ontario. — C. C. Brayton was this 
summer on the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey in Alaska, and is now in Wash- 
ington ; he hopes to return to the 
Graduate School. — J. M. Ross is 
traveling in Norway. —S. G. Daven- 
port is in the office of C. Howard 
Walker & Co., architects, Boston. — 
E. H. Douglass is teaching at Belea- 
lod, Occidental Negros, P. I. — C. L. 
Thurston is secretary of the U. S. Le- 
gation to the Argentine Republic at 
Buenos Ayres. — M. L. Wetherell is 
studying pharmacy at the Mass. Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. — A. H. Michelson 
is consular agent at Charleroi, Bel- 
gium. — G, R. Bedinger has been ap- 
pointed private secretary of Bishop 
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Partridge of the Episcopal Japanese 
mission, with headquarters at Kiyoto, 
Japan. —G. M. Hosmer is teaching in 
the Somerville High School; E. H. 
Ruby, in Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham ; F. Lynch, in the Porto Rico high 
schools ; R. B. Nason, at Warren, O. ; 
L. J. Logan, in the Philippines ; and 
E. B. Horn, in the Marion, Ala., Mili- 
tary Institute. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


The centenary of Dr. S. G. Howe, 
m ’24, was celebrated in Boston on 
Nov. 10. Senator G. F. Hoar, 746, 
presided; Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, R. C. 
Humphreys, J. I. Mannatt, F. B. 
Sanborn, ’55, and Miss E. Poulsson 
spoke. Dr. Howe’s widow, Mrs. J. 
W. Howe, was present. 

Dr. E. A. Tracy, m ’91, has an 
office at 178 Tremont St., Boston. 

J. H. Peck, / 98, is practicing law 
in Hartford, Conn., in the firm of 
Blodgett & Peck. 

E. T. Estey, /’01, is with Hammond 
& Field, attorneys, Northampton. 

Dr. C. S. Knight, m ’96, is at 601 
Forest Ave., Portland, Me. 

F. A. Gaskill, L. S., ’67, is presid- 
ing judge of the Superior Court at 
Lowell. 

J. D. Redding, L. S., ’77, was 
counsel for Princess Hatzfeldt in her 
suit against the estate of her father, 
C. P. Huntington. 

Dr. R. W. Payne, d ’00, is in 
Greenfield. 

Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, p ’97, has 
been appointed professor of Philoso- 
phy at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. C. H. Cogswell, m ’83, has pur- 
chased the Hotel Langwood, at Wy- 
oming, Middlesex Fells, and will es- 
tablish a hospital in it. 


Judge J. C. Churchill, L. S., 46, of 
Oswego, N. Y., has retired from the 
New York Supreme Court bench. 

Dr. A. S. Cooley, p ’93, is master 
in Classics at the Allen School, West 
Newton. 

Dr. F. S. Andrews, d ’01, has an 
office at Franklin and Water Sts., 
Quincy. 

Dr. N. E. Sanders, m ’01, has 
charge of the physical training at 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Dr. Francis Shaw, m ’99, has an 
office at Pearl and Cross Sts., Somer- 
ville. 

James Ellison Mills, s 57, who died 
at Fernando, Mexico, June 25, 1901, 
was born at Bangor, Me., Feb. 13, 
1834. He was brought up to the 
Swedenborgian ministry, but having a 
taste for science, he came to Cam- 
bridge and studied under Agassiz. 
After graduating S. B. in 1857 he en- 
tered the ministry in 1858, and was 
settled at Brooklyn, N. Y., till 1863. 
Then his health broke down, and he 
became a mining expert. Outdoor 
life restored him to health, and in the 
pursuit of his profession he visited 
many parts of North America and 
also Brazil. “ Dr. Mills became amin- 
ing geologist and was engaged in most 
important work for the elder Agassiz, 
and after his death for his son, Alex- 
ander Agassiz, in whose employ he 
was at the time of his death. Alex- 
ander Agassiz one day remarked to Dr. 
Mills that his father had said that the 
old watercourses of the Sierras cross 
each other at strange angles, and that 
there would be found the most inter- 
esting geological formation on the face 
of the earth, and that Mills was the 
one man to investigate it and solve 
the problem. About twenty years 
ago he established a geological survey 
at his own expense, and the result of 
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his labors are maps showing in detail 
and accurately the formation of the 
Sierras, the changes of the water- 
courses, and the causes thereof. He 
delivered an address on the subject 
before the Geological Society in San 
Francisco several years ago. These 
maps are to be made accessible to 
students in the State University at 
Berkeley.”— Sacramento, Cal., Union, 
July 31, 1900. 

Dr. F. E. Clark, m ’01, has planned 
for a year of study abroad, probably 
in Dublin. 

David Gibbs, s ’98, lately superin- 
tendent of schools at Hudson and 
Groton, has been appointed a district 
superintendent in the Philippines. 

James Francis Wall, / ’94, died at 
Charlestown on Feb. 4, 1894. He 
was born there, July 8, 1874; wona 
Franklin medal at the Boston English 
High School, and after graduating at 
the Law School he opened an office 
in Boston. 

Baron Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, is 
mayor of Tokio, Japan. 

Sidney Gray Bristol, L. S., 03, was 
accidentally shot and killed at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., on July 19. He graduated 
A. B. from Yale in 1900, and was 
born at Racine, Wis., Aug. 14, 1876. 

The Maine Historical Society has 
accepted as a gift the house at Port- 
land, Me., in which H. W. Longfellow, 
h 59, was born. 

Jutaro Komura, / ’77, is Secretary 
of State in the new Japanese Cabinet. 

The Rev. C. W. Wendte, ¢ ’69, is 
minister of the Parker Memorial, 
Boston. 

H. B. Montague, / 94, has removed 
to 40 Montgomery St., Room 5, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

W. G. Carter, m ’69, and G. M. 
Kimball, m ’84, of Concord, N. H., 
have retired from active practice. 
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In October, Seth Low, h ’90, having 
been nominated for mayor of Greater 
New York by the Republicans and 
Fusionists, resigned the presidency of 
Columbia College, which he has held 
since 1890. On Nov. 5 he was elected 
mayor by a majority of 30,000. 

Thomas Henry McCormick, m ’97, 
died at Taunton on Dee. 31, 1900, at 
the age of 25. He served in the 
Mass. General Hospital for a while 
until his health broke down. 

G. E. Clark, s ’01, is a member of 
the G. P. Clark Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. 

D. B. Lyman, / ’66, is president of 
the Chicago Title and Trust Co. 

A statue to Albert Pike, h 59, was 
dedicated in Washington, D. C., on 
Oet. 23. He served as captain in the 
Mexican War and as brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Confederate army, and 
was one of the most eminent Free 
Masons of his time. 

J. L. Cadwalader, / ’60, is a trustee 
of Princeton University. 

J. D. Allen, p ’97, is principal of 
the Delancey School, Philadelphia. 

The monument to Gen. H. W. Law- 
ton, L. S., 66, in Indianapolis, is to be 
a bronze statue on the court-house 
grounds. 

A. E. Frye, / ’90, is managing a 
fruit plantation in Highland, Cal. 

C. F. McKim, / ’90, is president of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

F. R. Griffin, ¢ 701, is pastor of All 
Souls’ Church, Braintree. 

S. G. Morrill, m ’98, is visiting phy- 
sician to the General Hospital at Con- 
cord, N. H., and C. R. Walker, m ’78, 
is visiting physician to St. Paul’s 
School. 

C. F. Denny, m ’82, is an instructor 
in, and L. M. Crafts, m ’90, is dean of 
the Medical Department of Hamline 
University, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New addresses: J. A. Morgan, m 
700, 13 Williams Ave., Hyde Park; 
G. A. Dix, m ’99, Worcester; W. S. 
Boardman, m ’86, 63 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston; J. N. Coolidge, m ’94, 483 
Beacon St., Boston; J. D. Weis, m 
98, 66 Beacon St., Boston; J. E. De 
Wolf, m ’66, Baraboo, Wis.; J. H. 
Murphy, m ’93, Somerville; P. F. 
Herbst, m ’01, Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. W. Wilcox, m ’81, 679 Madison 
Ave., New York city. 

A book to be entitled “Studies in 
honor of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve,” 
h ’86,is in preparation by his former 
pupils and colleagues to celebrate his 
70th birthday, which occurred Oct. 23. 

Prof. W. A. Keener, / ’77, has re- 
signed as dean of the Columbia Law 
School; he will continue to give his 
usual courses. 

Frederick Lyman Thayer, m 771, 
died on March 4, 1901, at West New- 
ton, where he had practiced for many 
years. Born at Shirley, May 13, 1848, 
he attended the public schools ; then 
took a full course at the Medical 
School, and, after graduation, served 
for a time at the Marine Hospital, 
Chelsea. He then moved to Allston, 
and subsequently to West Newton. 
He took an active part in the local 
hospital, was a member of the Unita- 
rian church, and of the Newton civil 
service board of examiners. He leaves 
a widow. 

Prof. C. S. Minot, p ’78, presided at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Denver, Colo., Aug. 26. 

Dr. Henry Colt, m ’81, is medical 
examiner at Pittsfield. 

Dr. Frederick Tuckerman, m ’82, is 
a member of the Amherst Library 
Association and of the Village Im- 
provement Society, and: president of 
the Amherst Cemetery Association. 
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Josiah Henry Stickney, m ’58, who 
died at Boston on Feb. 4, 1901, was 
born there Feb. 11, 1826. After at- 
tending Chauncey Hall School, he 
entered business in 1849 with the firm 
of Cutler & Stickney, at 1 India 
Street, but the paint, oil, and glass 
trade was not congenial to him, and in 
1854 he began to study medicine with 
Dr. Lucius Slade; later he attended 
the Tremont and Harvard Medical 
Schools, and while a student he spent 
one year as house surgeon at the Mass. 
General Hospital. After graduating, 
in 1858, he went as surgeon on one of 
Train’s vessels, sailing to England. 
On his arrival he entered the Royal 
Veterinary College at London, from 
which he graduated with high honors. 
When he returned in 1860 a severe 
cattle plague of pleuro-pneumonia was 
raging in Massachusetts. Gov. Banks 
appointed him to the State Board of 
Health. Dr. Stickney then went into 
practice as a veterinary surgeon with 
great success, and was employed ac- 
tively in his profession up to within a 
short time of his death. Dr. Stickney 
was married in Waltham, Oct. 8, 1861, 
to Elizabeth Shannon, daughter of 
Jonas C. March, of Newton. His 
widow and four children — Mary, wife 
of Henry K. Swinscoe, of Philadelphia, 
Ellen F. Stickney, Josiah Stickney, of 
Clinton, and I. Lombard Stickney, of 
Jamaica Plain, survive him. 

W. O. Sypherd, p ’01, is instructor 
in German at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

J. F. Rhodes, h ’01, has been 
awarded the Loubat prize of 3000 
marks for the best work on American 
History written in the past ten years. 

Dr. R. W. Boyce, v ’01, received in 
July a commission from the British 
government to take 1000 horses from 
New Orleans to South Africa. 
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Dr. William Joseph Campbell, m 
’00, died of smallpox at Worcester on 
June 14. He was born at Marlbor- 
ough, March 19, 1875 ; attended the 
publie schools there ; entered Boston 
College in 1893 and graduated there 
in 1897. Before graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1900 he 
accepted a position at the Cambridge 
Hospital, where he remained till Jan. 
1, 1901. Last March he became house 
physician in the Worcester City Hos- 
pital. 

John James Hayden, / 41, died at 
Washington, D. C., on May 9. He 
was born at Rising Sun, Ind., Jan. 31, 
1820. He graduated at Miami Uni- 
versity, and after taking his degree at 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced 
law at Shawneetown, Ill. Then he 
removed to Indiana, where he was a 
probate court judge. He was a dele- 
gate to the Baltimore Convention. 
For several years after the war he 
was settled in Chicago, finally remov- 
ing to Washington. 

Richard Bennett Hubbard, /’53, ex- 
governor of Texas and former minis- 
ter of the United States to Japan, 
died at his home in Tyler, Tex., July 
12. He was born in Walton County, 
Ga., in 1834 ; graduated A. B. at Mer- 
eer University in 1851, and from the 
Harvard Law 1853. He 
soon afterward settled in Tyler, Tex. 
In 1852 he canvassed the State in 
the interest of the Democratic party 
against the Know-Nothing organiza- 
tion. Four years later he was sent to 
the convention at Cincinnati which 
nominated Buchanan for the presiden- 
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ey. He was appointed by Buchanan U. 
S. attorney for the Western District 
of Texas, and discharged the duties of 
that office until 1858, when he resigned 
and was chosen to represent Smith 
County in the legislature. In 1860 
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he was a delegate from Texas to the 
Charleston Convention, in which he 
was a supporter of Breckinridge and 
Lane. He favored secession, and when 
hostilities began he raised and com- 
manded the Twenty-second Regiment 
of Texas Infantry and served in the 
field until the close of the war. He 
was chosen by the Democrats of 1872 
one of the electors for the State at 
large on the Greeley ticket. In 1874 
he was elected lieutenant-governor 
and in 1876 he was made governor, in 
consequence of the election of Gov. 
Coke to the U. S. Senate. In 1884 he 
was sent as a delegate to the conven- 
tion at Chicago which nominated Mr. 
Cleveland for the presidency and was 
chosen temporary chairman of that 
assembly. Pres. Cleveland, during 
his first term appointed Gov. Hubbard 
minister to Japan. He was twice 
married. His first wife was Miss 
Eliza Hudson, daughter of a physician 
of Lafayette, Ala., and his second wife 
was Miss Janie Roberts, of Smith 
County, Tex. 
him. 

Dr. J. B. Woodworth, s 94, has 
been made assistant professor of Geo- 
logy at Harvard. 

Senator E. O. Wolcott, / ’75, has re- 
signed as a member of the Republican 
National Committee from Colorado. 

W. J. Shroder, /’01, is practicing 
law with his father, Judge Shroder, in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. George Mason Morse, m °43, 
was born in Walpole, N. H., Aug. 27, 
1821, and died at his home in Clinton, 
Sept. 23,1901. He studied medicine 
at Dartmouth College, and after grad- 
uating at the Harvard Medical School 
went to Claremont, N. H., where he 
married, in 1846, Eleanor L., daugh- 
ter of the Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, 
Bishop of New Hampshire. Of this 
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marriage one son, George F. Morse, 
[’81], now of Lancaster, survives. Dr. 
Morse moved to Clinton in 1846, and, 
after the death of his wife, in 1861, 
married Mary F. Stearns, of which 
marriage two daughters are living. 
He practiced medicine in Clinton for 
55 years and was identified in every 
way with the growth of the town, 
holding many public offices. He was 
especially interested in the Free Pub- 
lie Library, being chairman of the 
trustees for many years. He was also 
interested and instrumental in build- 
ing up the Clinton Hospital, of which 
he was vice-president and chairman of 
the medical staff. He was medical 
examiner for 16 years. 

John Henry Henchey, m’73, was 
born at Quebec, May 16, 1849, and died 
in that city, July 25,1901. He took a 
full classical course at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Montreal, and excelled in all his 
studies — as also at all college games 
and athletics. Commenced his medi- 
cal studies in May, 1869. Spent a 
couple of years at Laval University, 
Quebee, and then entered the Harvard 
Medical School. He was granted his 
M. D. degree, Feb. 12, 1873. He 
next went to London, and entering at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, where he stud- 
ied during three years, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, April 26, 
1877. He practiced in Quebec from 
1877 till the time of his death. 

Lyne Shackelford Metcalfe, Jr., 
175, former secretary of the St. Louis 
City Council, editor of the Central 
Law Journal, a graduate of Washing- 
ton University and the Harvard Law 
School, died in St. Louis, on June 5, 
aged 48. He was one of the founders 
of the Cabanne Club, chairman of its 
executive committee and a member 
of the board of directors. He was 
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born in Alton, IIl., and in 1880 was 
married to Lucy Bowman, of Danville, 
Ky., who survives with a son and 
daughter. 

Dr. John Spare, m ’42, died at New 
Bedford, on May 22. He was born 
on the homestead in Canton (where 
the American progenitor of the family 
settled), Nov. 13, 1816. He attended 
the public schools of the town, and 
prepared for college at the Randolph 
and Amherst academies. Graduating 
from Amherst in 1838, he entered 
the Harvard Medical School, from 
which he graduated in 1842. He set- 
tled at Milton for two years and then 
at Long Plain in the town of Acush- 
net. While there he married, July 
12, 1846, Mrs. Susan V. Mason, a resi- 
dent of East Freetown. Dr. Spare 
and wife resided in East Freetown 
after their marriage, and he was en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits until 
1852, when he removed to Rockdale, 
in the limits of New Bedford. He 
went to the city proper in 1856, and 
had since been engaged there in the 
practice of his profession. He had 
written and published a work on Cal- 
eulus. Dr. Spare served as surgeon 
on the U.S. bark Release during the 
civil war. Ason, John V. Spare, anda 
daughter, S. Flora Spare, survive him. 

Dr. E. E. Myers, m’01, is house 
surgeon in the New Haven General 
Hospital, which is connected with the 
medical department of Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Frederick Greene Roelker, L. S., 
’81, a well-known lawyer of Cincin- 
nati, O., died by shooting in that city 
on June 13. 

Dr. C. W. Crane, d’96, has an of- 
fice at 40 Market St., Lynn. 

Dr. E. W. Shead, m ’01, has been 
appointed house doctor at the Boston 
City Hospital. 
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G. N. Monro, Jr., L. S., ’96, is pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence at 
the West Penn Medical College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Col. J. J. Astor, Sp., ’86, has given 
to the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York city, a chime of bells. 

Dr. William Woods, m ’65, died at 
the Mass. Homoeopathic Hospital, 
Boston, on June 1. He was born in 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1840. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools, and at the 
outbreak of the civil war enlisted as 
hospital steward in the 12th Mass. 
(Fletcher Webster) regiment. He 
served creditably during the full term 
of his enlistment, and was mustered 
out in 1864. After the war Dr. Woods 
entered the Harvard Medical School, 
from which he graduated. He wasa 
member of the Harvard Medical and 
Homoeopathic Medical associations. 
In the seventies he took a very active 
part in politics, and was elected to the 
Massachusetts legislature for two suc- 
cessive terms. He was also a member 
of the Boston school committee and 
school board for six years. He was 
a charter member of Post 7, G. A. R., 
and was also a member of the Knights 
of Honor, in both of which he took 
an active and enthusiastic part. Dr. 
Woods left a widow. 

Dr. Adolphus Byrum Gunter, m ’77, 
who has practiced medicine in Charles- 
town for the past 23 years, died there 
on July 15. He was born in New 
Brunswick 50 years ago. When a 
young man he came to this country 
and made his home with an uncle, who 
was a physician in Chelsea. He had 
previously studied at a military school 
and King’s College, in New Bruns- 
wick. After graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1872, for 
a short time he was one of the house 
physicians at the Boston City Hospital. 
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He was a 32d degree Mason and a 
member of Howard Lodge, I. 0.0. F., 
and the Mass. Medical Society. He 
leaves a widow and four children. 

W. P. Burris, A. M., ’01, former 
superintendent of the city schools at 
Bluffton, Ind., has gone to New York 
to finish his graduate work at Colum- 
bia. 

Maurice Perkins, h ’65, who died at 
Schenectady, N. Y., on June 18, was 
born in New London, Conn., in 1836, 
and studied chemistry at Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, and Tiibingen. In 1862 
he was appointed assistant professor 
of Chemistry in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York city, 
and was later professor of Chemistry 
in Union College. He received the 
degree of A. M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity and of M. D. from the Albany 
Medical College. He was the author 
of a manual of quantitative analysis. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


For many readers the book of the 
season will be Horace E. Scudder’s 
“ Life of James Russell Lowell,” ’38, 
which comes too late for review in 
this issue. It is in two volumes, and 
a cursory examination shows that it is 
one of the most important biographies 
written in America. Many portraits 


and other illustrations enhance its 
value. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. $3.50 net.) 


Woodbury Lowery, ’75, has recently 
published a historical work entitled 
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“Spanish Settlements in the United 
States.” 

Allen French, ’94, is publishing in 
St. Nicholas a serial story, entitled 
“ The Junior Cup — Afterward.” 

C. E. L. Wingate, ’83, has prepared 
a new five-volume edition of his works, 
which is to be published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., of New York. 

The late John Codman, ’85, had 
just completed before his death “ Ar- 
nold’s Expedition to Quebec,” which 
has been published by the Macmillan 
Co. 

Pres. A. T. Hadley, h ’99, of Yale, 
has done well to collect his scattered 
essays and addresses of the past few 
years. He prints them with the title, 
“The Education of the American 
Citizen,” and the title aptly describes 
them. For, although they were evi- 
dently written from different points 
of view, they all recognize citizenship 
as the central aim of education. Very 
naturally, several of the articles dis- 
cuss economical questions in their 
political and social aspects; and like- 
wise political questions are treated on 
their ethical and moral sides. The 
striking address on “Our Standards 
of Political Morality ” is a good ex- 
ample of Pres. Hadley’s powers of 
historical generalization, clear state- 
ment, and application to present con- 
ditions. For readers who seek a more 
highly specialized treatment of current 
issues there are such papers as “The 
Formation and Control of Trusts,” 
“Socialism and Social Reform,” 
and four or five addresses on educa- 
tional topics. The volume closes with 
Pres. Hadley’s inaugural address on 
“Yale Problems, Past and Present.”’ 
His essays will find a place on the 
same shelf with those of Pres. Eliot 
and Pres. Gilman and Pres. Thwing, 
all of which prove that our foremost 
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college presidents are in a high sense 
practical. The old education aimed 
at rearing Calvinist ministers and lay- 
men; the new education aims at de- 
veloping citizens. The promotion of 
Pres. Hadley to leadership in this 
great work was one of the most en- 
couraging events of recent years. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

The Harvard Law Review for No- 
vember prints the following: ‘‘ The 
Insular Cases, I,’’ C. E. Littlefield; 
“ The Rights of Foreigners to Reside 
and Hold Land in China,” L. M. 
Richards; “Judicial Action by the 
Provincial Legislature of Massachu- 
setts;’’ Notes; Recent Cases; Re- 
views. W. D. Eaton is editor-in- 
chief, and H. L. Burnham is treasurer 
of the Review this year. 

C. T. Copeland, ’82, and H. M. 
Rideout, ’99, both members of the 
English Department at Harvard, have 
had the happy idea of giving concrete 
illustrations of the work of that De- 
partment in “Freshman English and 
Theme-Correcting.” In a little vol- 
ume they describe themes of various 
sorts, daily and fortnightly, with ac- 
tual specimens of themes received and 
corrected by them. They even insert 
several facsimiles, showing English as 
she is wrote by Freshmen, and the 
symbols and suggestions by which the 
instructors try to improve it. The 
book will be invaluable to all teachers 
of English Composition; it ought also 
to aid young students who are in 
earnest. (Silver, Burdett & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

Pamphlets Received. “The Unlaw- 
ful and Unjustifiable Conquest of the 
Filipinos,” by Francis A. Brooks, ’42. 
(Boston: Press of G. H. Ellis.) — 
“ The Practical Value of the Classics,” 
by Wm. V. Byars, A. M. (McKendree 
College, Lebanon, Ill.) — “ Chaucer’s 
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Franklin’s Tale,” by Dr. W. H. Scho- 
field, p 93. 

S. R. Miner, ’88, recording secre- 
tary of the Wyoming (Pa.) Histori- 
caleand Geological Society, read before 
that society a paper on “ Colonel Isaac 
Barre, 1726-1802, Orator, Soldier, 
Statesman, and Friend of the Ameri- 
ean Colonies,” which has been re- 
printed in pamphlet from the Pro- 
ceedings of that society. 

F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, chief of the 
Section of Foreign Markets in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has recently issued Bulletins 23, 
24, 25 on the following subjects : “ Our 
Foreign Trade in Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, 1891-1900 ;” “Sources of the 
Agricultural Imports of the United 
States, 1896-1900 ;” and ‘* Distribu- 
tion of the Agricultural Exports of 
the United States, 1896-1900.” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office: Washington, 
D. C.) 

F. M. Holland, ’59, has printed in 
Boston “ Sketches of the Progress of 
Freedom.” 

Prof. W. F. Osgood, ’86, has re- 
issued from the Annals of Mathemat- 
ics “ Sufficient Conditions in the Cal- 
eulus of Variations.” 

To the latest Reports (18-19) of 
the Dante Society T. W. Koch, ’93, 
contributes “ A List of Danteiana in 
American Libraries, supplementing 
the Catalogue of the Cornell Collec- 
tion.” It has been reissued in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet. 

Charles H. Lincoln, 
Senior Fellow in American History in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
now an assistant in the Congressional 
Library, has written a monograph on 
“The Revolutionary Movement in 
Pennsylvania, 1760-1776,” in which he 
brings forward, for the first time in 
such detail, many important matters 
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in the development of Pennsylvania. 
Historians have hitherto paid too little 
attention to the internal struggle in 
that colony which preceded its union 
with the other colonies in their strug- 
gle for independence. Before Penn- 
sylvania could join her neighbors the 
Quaker supremacy in her own goy- 
ernment had to be overcome by the 
Revolutionary party. The conflict was 
long, often complicated, and bitter; 
and Dr. Lincoln has made an exhaust- 
ive study of it. (Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Series in 
History No. 1. Published by Ginn, 
Boston. Paper, 300 pp.) 

F. B. Sanborn, ’55, has written a 
sketch entitled “The Personality of 
Thoreau,”’ which is brought out in a 
limited edition by Goodspeed, 5a 
Park St., Boston. 

Dr. M. W. Richardson, ’89, has re- 
printed “Studies upon Bacteriolysis 
and Typhoid Immunity,” from the 
Journal of Medical Research, of which 
Dr. H. C. Ernst, ’76, is editor; it is 
the official organ of the Boston Society 
of the Medical Sciences. 

The Maemillan Co. 
new volume of studies in art criticism 
by Bernhard Berenson, ’87. 

The Lawrence Scientific School has 
issued a new edition of its Catalogue, 
comprising the names of all members 
of the School from 1847 to 1900, in- 
the addresses of the 
(Pub- 


announce a 


elusive, with 
living, and other information. 
lished by the University.) 

The inaugural address, delivered 
by the Hon. S. E. Baldwin, L. S., ’62, 
as president of the International Law 
Association at its conference at Rouen, 
Aug. 21, has just been printed in 
pamphlet form by William Clowes & 
Sons, London. 

In Everybody’s Magazine for De- 
cember, W. S. Davis, ’00, will begin 
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a serial novel entitled “ Belshazzar: 
A Tale of Old Babylon.” 

“Blue Grass and Rhododendron: 
Out of Doors in Old Kentucky,” by 
John Fox, Jr., ’83, is issued by Scrib- 
ner, New York. 

A new edition of the General Cata- 
logue of the Harvard Divinity School 
has been issued. It brings the record 
down through Commencement, 1901. 
This is the most elaborate of all the 
Harvard quinquennials, giving not 
only the academic but also the profes- 
sional and biographical data about 
every person, graduate or non-gradu- 
ate, connected with the School. R. S. 
Morison, ’69, is its editor. (Published 
by the University: for sale at the 
Harvard Divinity School.) 

“ Deafness and Cheerfulness” is a 
little book by the Rev. A. W. Jackson, 
t °72, which deserves special commen- 
dation. Most persons are more or 
less deaf, or they are thrown with 
others who are deaf, and Mr. Jackson 
addresses both classes in such wise as 
to make them understand each other 
better and so to sympathize with and 
help each other. He writes with 
much literary charm, and his clear, 
patient spirit, not preaching, but de- 
scribing and suggesting, soon wins the 
reader’s favor. He discourses on all 
phases of his subject, beginning with 
the period of unconscious deafness and 
ending with the moral and spiritual as- 
pects of the affliction. How deafness 
in its early stages gradually shuts its 
victim out from earning a livelihood ; 
how at its worst it is accompanied by 
subjective noises which incessantly 
torment and sometimes madden ; how 
the brave find resources; and how 
courageous and cheerful an optimist 
Mr. Jackson himself is, any one can 
discover in these pages, and if he read 
them once he will wish to return to 
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them. For Mr. Jackson has a genuine 
gift as an essayist. (Little, Brown & 
Co. : Boston. Cloth, 16mo, $1.) 

Last January the Hon. Carleton 
Hunt, ’56, ex-member of Congress, 
delivered an address on the “ Life and 
Services of Henry Clay,” at the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the monu- 
ment to Clay in New Orleans. The 
address has been printed in a fifty 
page pamphlet. 

Frank Russell, 96, has invented a 
new instrument for measuring torsion, 
which he described in the American 
Naturalist for April, 1901. He has 
also reprinted from the American An- 
thropologist for January and April, 
“ Laboratory Outlines for use in So- 
matology.” 

Vol. 45 of the Annals of the Har- 
vard College Observatory contains “ A 
photometric durchmusterung ; includ- 
ing all stars of the magnitude 7.5 and 
brighter, north of declination —40°, 
observed with the meridian photome- 
ter, 1895-98,” by Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing, s 65. No. 6 of vol. 41 of the 
Annals is entitled “ Forms of Images 
in Stellar Photography,” by E. S. 
King. 

Of the ten founders of the Columbia 
Law Review, whose publication was 
begun in January, 1901, under the 
auspices of the Columbia Law School, 
B. R. Robinson, 98, and H. F. Rob- 
inson, 98, were Harvard men. The 
present secretary for 1901-1902, is a 
Harvard man, viz. : Bridgham Curtis, 
99. 

J. C. Rolfe, ’81, now professor of 
Latin in the University of Michigan, 
has edited, for Allyn and Bacon’s ex- 
cellent College Latin Series, the “ Sat- 
ires and Epistles of Horace.” In a 
general introduction Prof. Rolfe gives 
the latest information concerning Hor- 
ace, and the manuscripts, scholia, and 
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editions of his works; traces the 
development of Roman satire; dis- 
cusses briefly but critically the lan- 
guage and style of these satires ; and 
concludes with a helpful account of 
metres. In the body of the book each 
satire or epistle is preceded by an 
analytical skeleton of its contents and 
by remarks on the occasion out of 
which it sprang. After the text fol- 
low 250 pages of notes, terse, sensible, 
and up to date, concerned with the 
meaning rather than with textual or 
grammatical minutiae. (Allyn & Ba- 
econ: Boston. Cloth.) 

The fourth and final volume of 
American History told by Contem- 
poraries, edited by Prof. A. B. Hart, 
’80, is entitled “ Welding of the Na- 
tion,” and embraces the period from 
1845 to 1900. The great topic is of 
course the civil war which, with its 
preparations in political debate and 
its sequel in reconstruction, takes up 
500 of the 700 pages. The illustra- 
tive selections have been gathered 
from many sources, and it is safe to 
say that this is the first book in which 
the arguments and views of the South- 
erners have been presented so fully 
and impartially side by side with those 
of the Unionists and Anti-Slavery 
men. Most of the critical military 
and naval operations are described by 
the best authorities: Thus we have 
McClellan on the Peninsula Campaign 
of 1862, Lee on Chancellorsville, Stone- 
wall Jackson on the Second Battle of 
Bull Run, Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg, Thomas on 
Lookout Mountain, Farragut on Mo- 
bile Bay, Sherman on the March to the 
Sea, and Grant on Lee’s Surrender. 
For the political side, there are vital 
extracts from speeches and Congres- 
Finally, the social con- 
opinion as 
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sional papers. 
dition, including public 
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expressed by poets, essayists, and 
journalists, is well represented. The 
only important episode which has been 
omitted is our relations to England 
during the early years of the war; 
we miss Lowell’s “ Jonathan to John,” 
and some of Charles Francis Adams’s 
memorable diplomatic papers. But 
in such a work, as in an anthology, 
omissions are inevitable. As a whole, 
the four volumes provide material 
not only indispensable to every stu- 
dent of American history, but such 
as should interest every citizen who 
wishes to have an intelligent idea of 
the nation to which he belongs. And 
for variety and entertainment, the 
reader cannot turn many 
pages of any volume without being 
gratified. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2 each.) 

Wallace Rice, [’83], has written a 
book on “ Animals” which Herbert S, 
Stone & Co., Chicago, will publish. 

We have got so far away from the 
civil war that our novelists not only 
find it a topic which they can treat 


general 


without rousing the old time rancor, 
but they also seize eagerly the roman- 
tic and picturesque elements which it 
enfolds. The latest to do this is Dr. 
Albert E. Hancock, p ’95, in his novel 
“ Henry Bourland : The Passing of the 
Cavalier.” It takes the reader through 
scenes at the South from the fall of 
Sumter to the surrender of Lee, and 
on through the Reconstruction period. 
Dr. Hancock seems to have paid at- 
tention to the local color and histori- 
eal accuracy of his story. (Macmillan : 
New York. $1.50.) 

Chancellor H. M. MacCracken, of 
the New York University Senate, has 
compiled the “ official book” to the 
Hall of Fame. It consists, first, of 
full descriptions of the building, with 
half-tone pictures of every part and of 
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the views from the Hall, and next of 
sketches of the twenty-nine great 
Americans who head the roll of honor. 
These sketches give briefly the more 
important facts in the life of each sub- 
ject. Following them is a rather pro- 
miscuous batch of opinions about these 
eminent persons by later writers, and 
even by anonymous journalists. The 
book as a whole, however, should 
serve admirably the needs of the aver- 
age visitor to the Hall of Fame. The 
publishers should be commended for 
the excellent make-up of the book. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $2. 

A handsome “Memorial of John 
Codman Ropes,” ’57, has been pri- 
vately printed. It comprises a memoir 
by Joseph May, ’57 ; addresses de- 
livered at the Mass. Historical Society, 
by C. F. Adams, ’56, Solomon Lincoln, 
dT, J. C. Gray, 59, and G. B. Chase, 
56 ; an address before the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, by 
John Fiske, 63 ; a sketch by A. J. C. 
Sowdon, 57; an address before the 
Boston Bar Association, by J. L. 
Stackpole, ’57 ; resolutions of various 
societies and of the Vestry of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston ; and a bibliogra- 
phy of Mr. Ropes’s writings, including 
several unpublished manuscripts. An 
excellent portrait from a recent photo- 
graph accompanies the memorial. 

J. P. Cotton, Jr., 96, has edited 
“ Judicial Decisions of Chief Justice 
Marshall.’”’ 

The Stylus Press, Detroit, Mich., 
issues in a limited edition “ Pertaining 
to Thoreau,” by S. A. J. (Samuel A. 
Jones). 

“Ethies, Descriptive and Explana- 
tory,” by Sidney Edward Mezes, ’90, 
professor in the University of Texas, 
has recently been issued by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 
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“ Following Christ,” by the Rev. F. 
W. Tomkins, ’72, is announced by G. 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has issued Bulletin No. 22, “Our 
Trade with Scandinavia, 1890-1900,”’ 
and Report No. 67, “ Foreign Markets 
for American Agricultural Products,” 
both by F. H. Hitchcock, ’91, Chief of 
the Section of Foreign Markets. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, London, has brought out 
the six lectures delivered by A. Law- 
rence Rotch, h ’91, before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in December, 1898. 
The title of the book is “Sounding 
the Ocean of Air.”’ 

Henry S. Nourse, ’53, has issued 
parts iand ii of “ Lancastriana.” Part 
i contains a supplement to the early 
records and military annals of Lan- 
easter, Mass., and Part ii contains a 
bibliography compiled for the public 
library there. 

“The Opera, Past and Present,” by 
W. F. Apthorp, 69, has two evident 
merits: it presents ina rapid sketch 
an account of the development of the 
opera from its origin; and it gives 
a compact criticism, based on the 
author’s own studies, of the principal 
operas from Mozart to Mascagni. 
The chief stages cf growth are duly 
emphasized. One may differ, of course, 
from Mr. Apthorp’s estimate of a 
particular work, —for instance, he 
seems to slight Tannhduser unwar- 
rantably, — but one cannot in the end 
fail to admit that the book fulfils its 
purpose. To have put so much really 
valuable material in such little room 
is a worthy achievement. (Scribner : 
New York.) 

Vol. 13 (2d series) of the Proceed- 
ings of the Mass. Historical Society 
contains several memoirs of Harvard 
men, viz: Samuel Eliot, ’39, by H. 
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W. Haynes, 51; W. G. Russell, ’40, 
by Winslow Warren, °58; John 
Lowell, 43, by T. K. Lothrop, ’49 ; 
C. F. Dunbar, 51, by E. H. Hall, ’51; 
J.C. Ropes, ’57 ; B. F. Thomas, / ’54, 
by Richard Olney, / ’58; G. O. Shat- 
tuck, ’51, by O. W. Holmes, ’61; E. 
A. Park, h ’44, by Alexander McKen- 
zie, 59; W. W. Greenough, ’37, by 
Barrett Wendell, ’°77. Each memoir 
is accompanied by a portrait. The 
volume has also “ Registers of Deeds 
for Suffolk County,” by J. T. Has- 
sam, 63; “ Alleged Diabolical Per- 
formances near Portsmouth ” and a 
“Sketch of John Elwyn,” 719, by 
James DeNormandie, t 62 ; and “ Old 
Harvard Examinations,” by C. F. Ad- 
ams, 56. 

Charles Moore, ’78, clerk of the 
Senate Committee in the District of 
Columbia, has compiled and edited 
‘‘Purification of the Washington 
Water Supply :” an inquiry held by 
that committee. It makes a volume 
of 240 pages, and is issued by the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“The Wife of Bath’s Tale: Its 
Sources and Analogues,” by G. H. 
Maynadier, ’89, forms No. 13 of 
Grimm’s Library. Mr. Maynadier’s 
main purpose is to discover how far 
Chaucer owed his plot to an Irish story 
which has only recently been carefully 
studied by Chaucer scholars. He dis- 
cusses further the literary analogues of 
this tale. (David Nutt : London.) 

‘‘God Wills It: A Tale of the First 
Crusade,” is the title of a new novel by 
Wm. Stearns Davis, ’00. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, announce a new 
edition (6th) of “The Best Elizabethan 
Plays,” edited by W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

G. H. Palmer, ’64, professor of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard, has published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., his 
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his Noble Lectures on “ The Field of 


Ethies.” 

The address which G. S. Morison, 
’63, delivered on Commencement day 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
has been printed by that university 
with the title ‘‘ The Responsibilities of 
the Educated Engineer.”’ 

The Imperial Press, Cleveland, O., 
has brought out “ American Orators 
and Oratory,” by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, ’41. 

Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., 83, has written 
an excellent essay on Walter Pater, 
which serves as an introduction toa 
volume of selections from that author 
in Holt’s “ English Readings.” The 
selections admirably represent Pater 
in his characteristic manner and sub- 
stance, and really give a sufficiently 
complete summary of his work. Like 
the other volumes in this series, which 
is the best of its kind in English, this 
volume furnishes not mere extracts, 
but entire essays or passages complete 
in themselves, a method of selection 
which recommends it equally to the 
serious college student of English and 
to the general reader of literature. 
Prof. Hale has added 50 pages of 
notes. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 75 
cents net.) | 

Prof. Josiah Royce’s second series 
of Gifford Lectures will be published 
soon by Macmillan with the title, “The 
World and the Individual — Nature, 
Man, and the Moral Order.” 

Jeremiah Curtin, ’63, has translated 
from the Polish ‘The Argonauts,” a 
novel by Eliza Orzeszko. 

“Tales of Nature and Human 
Nature,” a new volume by Prof. Henry 
van Dyke, h ’94, is announced by 
Seribner, New York. 

R. C. Lehmann, h 97, whom Har- 
vard men know as a great rowing 
coach and genial companion, is also 
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one of the most successful living Eng- 
lish writers of light verse —of that 
genre in which Praed and Thackeray 
and Calverley showed long ago how 
much can be done. It may be occa- 
sional, but so good that it can be 
enjoyed long after the occasion which 
evoked it has been forgotten. It must 
sparkle, or have a dash of humor; it 
may even deal with pathos, but rather 
by suggestion than point-blank ; it 
may have the brilliance but not the 
bitterness of satire : in short, its essen- 
tial characteristics are lightness but 
not triviality, and the faculty of sug- 
gesting without insisting. In England, 
where college-bred men are still sup- 
posed to have some acquaintance with 
the classics, classical allusion also may 
be said to be one of the commonest 
ingredients in this verse. Mr. Leh- 
mann has done well to reprint from 
Punch and other journals the poems 
contained inthis volume. Their range 
is wide, but college memories and 
friendships may be said to predomi- 
nate. There are several manly tributes 
to lost comrades, and college topics as 
pertinent on the Charles as on the Cam. 
In a different vein is a trenchant re- 
joinder to Swinburne, who said that 
Calverley was “ monstrously overrated 
and preposterously overpraised ;” or 
the witty “Great Auk’s Eggs,” which 
is the epilogue ; or the playful ode to 
the Master of Trinity on the birth of 
his son ; or the more serious “ Forgot- 
ten Gods,” or the humorous fantasy, 
“The Broken Bridge,’ which In- 
goldsby might have written and would 
have enjoyed. The book will be wel- 
comed by Mr. Lehmann’s many friends 
on this side of the Atlantie—and by 
many more. (John Lane : New York. 
Cloth.) 

Dr. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, has re- 
printed from the Publications of the 





Modern Language Association of 
America a valuable essay on Chaucer’s 
“ Franklin’s Tale.” He demonstrates, 
so far as this can be done with the 
evidence available, that Chaucer got 
the material for this tale from a French 
version of an early Breton lay. 

The Century Co., New York, an- 
nounce a complete edition in ten vol- 
umes of the works of Dr. S. W. 
Mitchell, 2 ’86. This will include his 
latest novel, “ Circumstance.” 

«The Passing and the Permanent in 
Religion,” by Dr. M. J. Savage, h ’96, 
is on the list of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

The Maemillan Co. publish “ Muni- 
cipal Administration,” by Prof. J. A. 
Fairlie, 95, now of the University of 
Michigan, and “A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins: Social and Religious,” by 
Prof. G. A. Barton, p ’90, who is 
assistant professor in Biblical Litera- 
ture and Semitic Languages at Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Among the latest publications of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are three 
volumes of important essays, viz. : 
“Essays Theological and Literary,” 
by the late Charles Carroll Everett, 
t’59, Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School ; “ American Traits,” by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’O1; and 
“School, College, and Character,” by 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 75. A review 
of these volumes may be expected in 
the next number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine. 

The late John Fiske, ’63, left two 
volumes on “ New France and New 
England” in such a state that they 
are to be printed at once by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. This work ‘forms the 
only remaining link needed to complete 
the chain of histories of this country, 
from the discovery of America to the 
adoption of the Constitution, on which 
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Dr. Fiske had for so many years been 
engaged, and the achievement of which 
was his great ambition.’ The same 
publishers announce “ New Tales of 
Old Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciani, h ’86 ; 
“ Our National Parks,” by John Muir, 
h’96 ; “A Short History of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” by J. K. Hosmer, ’55 ; 
“The Rights of Man: A Study of 
Twentieth Century Problems,’ by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, & 90; “ Great Epochs 
in Art History,” by Prof. J. M. Hop- 
pin, /’42 ; and “ Applied Perspecttve,” 
by W. P. P. Longfellow, ’55. 

The vocal score of Azara, a new 
opera in three acts, by Prof. J. K. 
Paine, h ’69, has been printed by Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel, 11 E. 16th St., New 
York. Both the English words and a 
German translation by the late Carl 
Pflueger accompany the score. The 
scene of the opera is laid in Provence, 
about the time of the early Crusades. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Amer. Historical Review. (Oct.) ‘* The 
Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Per- 
manent Interest,’’ A. B. Hart, ’80. 

Amer. Journal of Numismatics. (July.) 
** Medals, etce., illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine,’’ H. R. Storer, °50. 

Architectural Rev. (July.) ‘* The Prob- 
lem of the Stone Front,’’ J. R. Coolidge, 
83. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘* Hunting Big Red- 
woods,”’ J. Muir, h °96; ‘* Reminiscences 
of a Dramatic Critic, II,’’ H. A. Clapp, 
*60.  (Oct.) ** College Honor,” L. B. R. 
Briggs, ‘75; ‘‘ Reminiscences, III,”’ H. A. 
Clapp, 60; ‘Carnival in the North,” F. 
S. Palmer, °87. (Nov.) ‘* The Solitude of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” P. E. More, p 
°93 ; ** The Mississippi Valley organized,”’ 
J. K. Hosmer, °55; ‘* Reminiscences, 
IV,’ H. A. Clapp, 60; ** Modern Murder 
Trials and Newspapers,’’ C. E. Grinnell, 
*62. 

Century. (Oct.) ‘* The City of Light,”’ 
D. Gray, °92; ‘*An American Land- 
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scape Painter,” E. W. Emerson, °66; 
‘*TImpressions of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
H. C. Potter, h 90; ‘“* A French Govern- 
ment School from the Inside,” J. M. 
Howells, [°91]; ‘*‘ The Practice of Law in 
New York,” H. E. Howland, / °57; ‘* Ar- 
thur T. Hadley,’ A ’99; ‘‘ Thomas William 
Parsons,’ h °53, M. S. Porter. (Nov.) 
‘** Personal Characteristics ef Pres. Me- 
Kinley,’’ J. D. Long, 757. 

Cosmopolitan. (Sept.) ‘‘ Notes on the 
Pan-American Exposition,’ R. Grant, ’73 ; 
‘*Some Novelties at the Buffalo Fair,”’ J. 
Hawthorne, ['67]. 

Educational Rev. (Nov.) ‘‘ College 
Preparatory Work in American History,” 
H. B. Learned, *90. 

Everybody's Mag. (Sept.) ‘* The Aver- 
age American,” H. Gannett, s ’69. (Nov.) 
‘Are the Rich responsible for New 
York’s Vice and Crime,”’ P.S. Grant, °83. 

Fortnightly Rev. (Nov.)  ‘‘ Reform 
through Social Work,’’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

Forum. (Oct.) ‘Our National Debt,” 
H.S. Boutell, ’76. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Ethics 
of Ancient and Modern Athleties,”’ P. Col- 
lier, ¢ °82; ‘‘ The Small College and the 
Large,’’ C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Harper’s. (Sept.) ** A Party at Madei- 
ra’s,”” E. S. Martin, °77; ‘* The Case of 
Thomas Phipps,’ T. B. Aldrich, A °96. 
(Oct.) ‘*‘The Beldonald Holbein,’ H. 
James, L. S., °62; ‘‘ The New Psycho- 
logy.” G.S. Hall, p 78. 

Illinois We sleyan Mag. (July.) “The 
Essential Characteristics of a Good 
Teacher,’’ W. B. Aspinwall, °96. 

International Monthly. (Sept.) ‘* Joseph 
Le Conte,” s°51, J. Royce; ** John Fiske,”’ 
‘63, A. B. Hart, °80. (Oct.-—Nov.) ‘* Ameri- 
can Democracy,”’ H. Miinsterberg, / ’01. 
(Nov.) ‘The Future Gold Supply,’”’ N.S. 
Shaler, s °62. 

Lippincott’s. (Aug.) ‘* Philosophy 4,”’ 
O. Wister, °82. (Oct.) ‘The Polity of 
Nature,”’ R. Herrick, ’90. 

McClure’s. (Sept.) ‘‘Is the Airship 
Coming ? *’ S. Neweomb, s 758, 

National Rev. (Sept.) ‘* Anthony Trol- 
lope,’’ L. Stephen, h °90. 

New England. (Oct.) ‘ John Harvard 
and the Early College,’’ W. R. Thayer, 
*81. 

North American Review. (Sept.) 
‘** Some Anomalies of the Short Story,’’ W. 
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D. Howells, h °67; ‘SIs the Rush-Bagot 
Convention Immoral?” H. 8S. Boutell, 
76. 

Outing. (Sept.) ‘‘The New Measure- 
ment Rule in Yachting,’’ C. S. Crane, 94. 
(Oct.) ‘‘ English and American Univer- 
sity Athletics,” J. Corbin, 92; ‘* The 
Hanging of Talton Hall,’ J. Fox, °83. 
(Nov.) ‘* English and American Rugby,” 
J. Corbin, 92; ‘‘ The Day he Made the 
*Varsity Eleven,” E. B. Bloss, ’94. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Aug.) 
“Indian Currency Problems of the Last 
Decade,’’ A. P. Andrew ; ‘‘ The Genesis 
of the United States Steel Corporation,”’ 
E. S. Meade; ‘‘ Labor Legislation in 
France under the Third Republic, II,’ 
W. F. Willoughby; ‘‘ Clark’s Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,’ T. N. Carver; ‘‘ Reply 
to Final Objections to the Rich Theory of 
Profit,’’ F. B. Hawley. 

Scribner’s. (Oct.--Nov.) ‘* With 
Cougar Hounds,”’ T. Roosevelt, °80. 

Success. (Sept.) ‘‘ What Sort of a 
Young Man should go to College,’ A. T. 
Hadley, A’99; ‘* Physical Training Under- 
lies Success,’’ D. A. Sargent. 

World’s Work. (Nov.) ‘*‘ Rear-Admiral 
Sampson,”’ I. N. Hollis, A ’99. 


the 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Words and their Ways in English 
Speech. By Prof. James Bradstreet 
Greenough, ’56, and Prof. George Ly- 
man Kittredge, *82. (Macmillan : 
New York. Cloth, $1.10.) This work 
by two Harvard scholars (one of 
whom since its recent publication has 
died) has several apparent points of 
excellence. First, although it is the 
product of exact scholarship, it is pop- 
ular in the best sense. Next, it treats 
freshly and comprehensively a subject 
which has usually been treated in detail 
and drily. In the third place, it keeps 
constantly before the reader the fact 
that a language, until it dies, is very 
much alive, and never stationary. 
Fourthly, by arranging in separate 
sections the various processes of 
growth, assimilation, transference and 
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degeneration of meaning, decay and 
obsolescence, the authors have de- 
monstrated with complete success 
that law and not chance governs the 
development of a language. Finally, 
the book furnishes a clear narrative 
of the history of the English language, 
its origin, its diverse Teutonic ingredi- 
ents, the Norman infusion, Latin and 
Celtic grafts, and the borrowings in 
more recent centuries from its modern 
neighbors. Special subjects receive 
due attention — such as the differen- 
tiation of the literary from the spoken 
language, or the development of words, 
or the way in which euphemism on the 
one hand and exaggeration on the 
other tend to alter meanings. To criti- 
cise in detail would require a special 
essay. To point out cases here and 
there where another philologist might 
differ from their conclusions would be 
superfluous ; for their aim is not con- 
troversial, and such an analysis would 
not affect the vital excellence of the 
work as a whole, or even of its inde- 
pendent parts. Students do not need 
to be counseled to make the acquaint- 
ance of this book ; therefore, we re- 
commend it particularly to general 
readers, who cannot go far in it with- 
out finding that there is real excite- 
ment in hunting down words to their 
origin, and in tracing meanings through 
strange metamorphoses, and in observ- 
ing how language shares the vicissi- 
tudes of the beings who create and 
use it. 

— Life Everlasting. By John Fiske, 
63. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, $1 net.) No one can fail 
to note the coincidence that John 
Fiske’s last important utterance was 
on immortality. This lecture delivered 
in Sanders Theatre on the Ingersoll 
Foundation, last December, discusses 
the question of human immortality: 
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from the standpoint of the evolution- 
ist. Mr. Fiske’s first business is to 
point out that the derivation of the 
belief in immortality from the dreams 
and dream ghosts of primitive savages 
has really no bearing on the fact of 
immortality. He next takes up the 
most formidable stumbling-block of 
all — the materialist’s assumption that, 
since consciousness requires for its 
manifestation a, material body, when 
the body dies, consciousness, and with 
it the continuance of personal iden- 
tity, mustalsodie. Mr. Fiske reverts to 
his well-known impressive argument 
that the record of human development 
shows that the race has been perpetu- 
ally seeking after and moulded by 
spiritual and not material forces. He 
insists that reason must be loyally 
followed, but that there is a world of 
experience whose laws cannot be dis- 
covered by the methods of science. 
He holds, further, that logic does not 
require us to believe that all organic 
creatures are immortal, if man is: for 
the privilege of immortality may not 
begin until man is reached in the scale 
of organic life — nay, it may not even 
be granted to the lower races of men. 
But to summarize in a few lines what 
is itself a summary is impossible. The 
importance of the essay lies in its being 
by John Fiske, the chief literary cham- 
pion in America of evolution in the 
early days when evolution was popu- 
larly supposed to lead inevitably to an 
atheistic materialism ; for in this final 
summing up of life Mr. Fiske shows 
himself unmistakably an idealist with 
a leaning towards theism. The illus- 
trations by which he enforces his rea- 
soning are often fresh and cogent. 
The following passage, for instance, 
will not easily be forgotten by any 
reader who has pondered it : “ Whether 
it be in the individual or in the race, 
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we cannot tell just where the soul 
comes in. A due heed to Nature’s 
analogies, however, is helpful in this 
connection. The maxim that Nature 
makes no leaps is far from true. Na- 
ture’s habit is to make prodigious 
leaps, but only after long preparation. 
Slowly rises the water in the tank, 
inch by inch through many a weary 
hour, until at length it overflows, and 
straightway vast systems of machin- 
ery are awakened into rumbling life. 
Slowly grows the eccentricity of the 
ellipse as you shift its position in the 
cone, and still the nature of the curve 
is not essentially varied, when sud- 
denly, presto! one more little shift, 
and the finite ellipse becomes an infi- 
nite hyperbole mocking our feeble 
powers of conception as it speeds away 
on its everlasting career. Perhaps in 
our ignorance such analogies may help 
us to realize the possibility, that stead- 
ily developing ephemeral conscious 
life may reach a critical point where 
it suddenly puts on immortality.” 
This passage may offer no proof of 
everlasting life, but it proves beyond 
cavil that the man who wrote it could 
make literature. We should add that 
this little volume completes the series 
in which “The Idea of God,” “ The 
Destiny of Man,” and “Through Na- 
ture to God” are its predecessors. 

— School Architecture: A General 
Treatise for the use of Architects and 
Others. By Edmund March Wheel- 
wright, 76. (Rogers & Manson: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 4to, $5.) Itis more than 
ten years ago since Mr. Wheelwright 
published in the Brickbuilder a series 
of papers on school-building which at 
once attracted the attention of archi- 
tects. Subsequently, Mr. Wheelwright 
was for several years the Boston City 
Architect, a position which enabled 
him to carry out on a large scale his 
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ideas on the proper construction of 
public schoolhouses. By common con- 
sent, he succeeded as well on the pro- 
fessional side of this work as on the 
financial and moral side, where he 
showed that under proper direction a 
city’s contracts for its buildings can 
be as economical and as honest as 
the contract which a private citizen 
makes with his own architect and 
builder. Out of the earlier papers, 
amplified and much enriched by this 
wide experience, Mr. Wheelwright 
has framed the present book which 
covers its subject in all its aspects. 
How thorough it is will be recognized 
from the fact that Mr. Wheelwright 
has not been content to describe the 
various kinds of school buildings now 
in use in American cities, but he begins 
with an account of German, Austrian, 
Swiss, and French schools, reporting 
interesting or useful features wherever 
he finds them, or pointing out defects 
as a warning to American school- 
builders. In like manner, he ransacks 
Scandinavia and England for illustra- 
tions : so that he is able to place before 
the American architect a summary of 
the best that Europe can teach him as 
to the construction of elementary and 
secondary schools. Mr. Wheelwright 
then takes up in detail the conditions 
and requirements which the American 
architect meets at home. He shirks 
no difficulty, however trivial it may 
seem. Problems of heating, ventilation, 
sanitation are fully discussed ; so are 
all questions of construction proper, 
such as the size of schoolrooms, ade- 
quate lighting, the position of stair- 
eases for safety, and the best materi- 
als. Included in the work are chapters 
on manual training schools and schools 
for teachers, in each of which we find 
the same minute comprehensiveness. 
The final chapter Mr. Wheelwright 


devotes to “Specifications for an 
American School,” which, if carefully 
followed, must insure the best con- 
struction, and prevent both school 
committees and architects from over- 
looking at the start any requirement 
which, if it be overlooked then, can be 
made good later only at undue cost. 
Without exaggeration, it can be said 
that this book, better than any other 
in English, covers the subject of school 
architecture. Its practical usefulness 
is increased by the insertion of nearly 
250 views and floor plans of buildings 
in all parts of Europe and in the 
United States. Here one sees the 
vast front of the Gemeindeschule 
No. 204, Berlin ; the forbidding facade 
of the Lycée Victor Hugo, Paris ; the 
Johannes School, Stockholm ; or the 
main building at Groton ; the De Lan- 
cey School, Philadelphia ; and many 
of the recent public schoolhouses in 
Cambridge and Boston, in New York, 
Toledo, and St. Louis, and ina score of 
other American cities and towns. We 
need only add that Mr. Wheelwright’s 
book will be indispensable to archi- 
tects and that a copy of it should be 
owned and studied by the school com- 
mittee of every town in the United 
States. It will teach them how to 
remedy defects in existing school- 
houses, and will lay before them, if 
they contemplate building, specimens 
of the best school-buildings in the 
world, with suggestions and informa- 
tion seemingly adapted to every case, 
whether in village, town, or city. 

— Currency and Banking in the Pro- 
vince of the Massachusetts Bay. Parts 
I, Il, pp. 880. By Andrew McFar- 
land Davis, s 54. (Published for the 
American Economie Association by 
the Macmillan Co., New York.) These 
volumes are a monument of patient 
and conscientious industry and re- 
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search. And they are much more than 
that. We approached them with trep- 
idation, fearing the confused and 
somewhat barren treatment which 
seems almost inseparable from these 
subjects. It was an agreeable sur- 
prise to find a clear, systematic, and 
upon the whole intelligible account of 
the financial operations of the pro- 
vinee for the first half of the 18th 
century. And it is suggestive in the 
highest degree. If we consider what 
has happened since, Mr. Davis speaks 
volumes in saying that ‘‘ when the As- 
sembly first authorized the emission of 
bills of public credit, they were secur- 
ing for themselves the right to claim 
that they were practically the pioneers 
in a great economic experiment.” It 
contained the beginning and practi- 
cally all the elements of a process, 
which has done as much to change the 
face of the world as any of the great 
scientific discoveries, not excepting 
those of steam and electricity. There 
is nothing which contributes more to 
the moral welfare and happiness of a 
people than a sound and stable cur- 
rency or to their material prosperity 
than a sufficient supply of it. A state 
of barter is incompatible with any 
considerable degree of civilization or 
comfort. And early New England was 
very near that condition, as Mr. Davis 
shows in stating that debts having a 
term of years to run were made pay- 
able in a specified list of commodities. 
The intrinsic value of gold is no dif- 
ferent in kind from that of iron or 
copper or wheat. What excites the 
imagination of men is that it is the 
material of money, which is the object 
of universal desire. The issue of bills, 
whether by the government of the 
province or by private association, was 
not merely for the borrowing of cap- 
ital, but for remedying the anaemic 
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condition of the life blood of the body 
politic, which was owing in fact, as 
well as in metaphor, to “defective 
circulation.” ‘They did exactly what 
their descendants did more than a 
century later, and what all nations 
have since done and apparently always 
will do in times of great political 
stress, — resorted to issues of incon- 
vertible paper. The fundamental mis- 
take of the cclonists was in trying to 
make debts payable on time and bear- 
ing interest do the work of currency. 
Mr. Davis’s book strongly confirms the 
conviction we have long held, that if 
the men of that time had understood 
the modern funding system and sold 
bonds at prices which would even then 
have enabled them to control the 
amount of currency, they might have 
saved a vast amount of misery and 
ultimate bankruptey. We have but 
glanced at one point of Mr. Davis’s 
history. Space compels us to pass 
over such tempting subjects as the 
land bank, with its pitiful story of 
disaster, and the friction caused by it 
between the province and the British 
Parliament, laying the foundation of 
the war of independence ; the false 
relations between the governors and 
the Assembly, resulting in the prac- 
tical omnipotence of the legislature, 
which forms the greatest political 
problem of to-day. We can only 
congratulate Mr. Davis upon his pre- 
sentation of valuable material for a 
future philosophical history of the de- 
velopment of one of the most inter- 
esting communities of modern times. 
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*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

Horace at Cambridge. By Owen Sea- 
man. (John Lane: New York.) 
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Told by Two. By Marie St. Felix. (M. 
A. Donohue & Co.: Chicago, Paper, 50 
cents.) 

The Education of the American Citizen. 
By Arthur Twining Hadley, h ’99, Presi- 
dent of Yale University. (Seribner: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech. By James Bradstreet Green- 
ough, °56, and George Lyman Kittredge, 
*82, (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
$1.10.) 

School Architecture. By Edmund M., 
Wheelwright, °76. (Rogers & Manson: 
Boston. Quarto, 250 Illustrations, price, 
$5 delivered.) 

The Beginnings of Poetry. By Fran- 
cis B. Gummere, ’75, Professor of English 
in Haverford College. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 

Kansas Zephyrs. By Ed. Blair. (The 
American Thresherman: Madison, Wis. 
Cloth, $1.) 

Anni Fugaces. A Book of Verse with 
Cambridge Interludes. By R. C. Leh- 
mann, A’97. (John Lane: New York.) 

Selections from Walter Pater. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., ’83, Professor of Rhet- 
orice and Logie in Union College. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

Freshman English and Theme-Correct- 
ing in Harvard College. By C. T. Cope- 
land, ’52, and H. M. Rideout, ’99. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.) 

George Washington. By Norman Hap- 
good, 90. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.75.) 

A Hermit of Carmel, and Other Poems. 
By George Santayana, ’86. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 

The World and the Individual. Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University 
of Aberdeen. Second Series. Nature, 
Man, and the Moral Order. By Josiah 
Royce, LL. D., Professor of the History 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
(Maemillan : New York. Cloth.) 

The Sentimentalists. A Novel. By Ar- 
thur Stanwood Pier, 95. (Harper: New 
York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

The New American. By Alfred Hodder, 
A. M., ’97. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 


James Russell Lowell, ’38. A Biography. 
By Horace E. Scudder. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co: Boston. Riverside Edition, 
2 vols., cloth, with portraits and illustra- 
tions, $3.50, net.) 

Die Begriffe und Theorieen der Modernen 
Physik. Von J. B. Stallo. Uebersetz 
von Dr. Hans Kleinpeter. Mit einem 
Vorwort von Ernst Mach. (Johann Am- 
brosius: Leipzig. Paper, 7 marks ; cloth, 
8.50 m.) 

The Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy. With a Working Bibliography. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor 
of History in Harvard University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Research Papers from the Kent Chemical 
Laboratory of Yale University. Edited 
by Frank Austin Gooch, ’72, Professor of 
Chemistry in Yale University. Yale 
Bicentennial Publications. (Scribner: 
New York. 2 vols. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
$7.50 net.) 

First Steps in Geometry. By G,. A. 
Wentworth, °58, and G. A. Hill, 65. 
(Ginn: Boston.) 

Currency and Banking in the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay. Part I, Currency ; 
Part II, Banking. By Andrew McFarland 
Davis, s °54, Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economie Association, Series III, 
Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 4. (Maemillan: New 
York. Pp. 475. Cloth, $2; paper, $1.75 
each.) 

American History Told by Contem- 
poraries, By Albert Bushnell Hart, °80, 
Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Vol. iv. Welding of the Nation, 
1845-1900. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, $2.) 

Parts of Speech. Essays on English, 
By Brander Matthews, Professor in 
Columbia University. (Scribner: New 
York. $1.25 net.) 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. 
Jackson, t °72, author of ‘‘ James Marti- 
neau: A Biography and Study.” (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

The Lyrical and Dramatic Poems of 
John Milton. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Martin W. Sampson, 
Professor of English in Indiana Univer- 
sity. English Readings Series. (Holt: 
New York. 16mo, cloth.) 

The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsyl- 
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vania, 1760-1776. By Charles H. Lincoln, 
95. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Series in History, No. 1. 
(Ginn: Boston.) 

Essays Theological and Literary. By 
Charles Carroll Everett, Late Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, $1.75 net.) 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of June 10, 1901 (additional). 


Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Pope Professor of Latin; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Clement Lawrence Smith, 
LL. D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
« Professor of History, to serve from 
September 1, 1901; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Gross, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of June 25, 1901 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Henry Lee Professor of Economics ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Frank William Taussig, 
Ph. D., LL. B., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Pathology ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Frank Burr Mallory, 
M. D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 
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Meeting of Sept. 24, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $1666.66, received 
since June 28, 1901, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their last quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1900- 
1901, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500, for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Barthold 
Schlesinger the sum of $2000, in pay- 
ment of his unrestricted bequest to 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. C. 
Jackson for his gift of $1000, to- 
ward the new Medical School Build- 
ing. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the So- 
ciety for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for its weleome gift of 33800, 
for the use of the Divinity School, 
“to be applied to the purchase, for 
its library, of books approved by the 
faculty of the School, and for the ad- 
ministration, including the cataloguing 
of said library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
James A. Lowell for his final gift of 
$100, toward the South-End Honse 
Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 


Randolph C. Grew for his final gift 
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of $100, toward the South-End House 
Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Grew for his final gift of 
$100, toward the South-End House 
Fellowship. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian 
L. Coolidge for his final gift of $100, 
toward the South-End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles B. Barnes, Jr., for his gift of 
$50, toward the South-End House 
Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W.S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $200, being his 
second annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years, toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr.C. W. 
Amory for his gift of $200, being his 
second annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years, toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H.C. 
Pierce for his gift of $200, being his 
second annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years, toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. C. 
Coolidge for his gift of $1500 for the 
purchase of Ottoman and Slavic books 
for the College Library. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Samuel Hill for the use of 
the Department of Political Economy, 
in such manner as the Chairman may 
direct, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from the Dante Society for the pur- 


chase of books, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies for the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Messrs. W. Amory Gardner and 
G. M. Lane, to be used for the pur- 
chase of lantern slides for the Clas- 
sical Department, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $30,000 from the 
estate of Charles L. Jones, for the 
foundation of the “C. L. Jones Schol- 
arships.” 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Frances G. 
Hersey three books bequeathed by her 
to the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to The West- 
inghouse Machine Company, and 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Com- 
pany, for their gift of $1335, toward 
the payment of the full price of two 
engines bought from those companies 
for Pierce Hall. 

Voted that the additional gifts of $9, 
from Mr. G. P. Baker, and $10, from 
Mr. Stanton Elliot, toward the pur- 
chase of the collection of Garrick por- 
traits, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the generous gift of 
$20,000, received from Mr. F. L. Hig- 
ginson, be gratefully accepted on the 
terms named in his letter dated Jan- 
uary 31, 1901. 

The President submitted to the 
Board a letter from Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, as follows : — 

Boston, Mass., July 25, 1901. 
C. W. Exot, Esg., President, Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Mass. : — 


Dear Sir, —I am prepared to hand the Trea- 
surer of Harvard College 625 Preferred Shares of 
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the Massachusetts Electric Company. 
shares will yield $2500 per annum. 

The income of this fund shall be used primarily 
for laboratory expenses of original investigations 
by members of the Laboratory staff; but the 
Director, at his discretion, may award therefrom 
an Honorarium, of not more than Five Hundred 
dollars per annum, for the private use of any 
person, who (although receiving no salary from 
the University) may wish to carry on original in- 
vestigations under his direction at the Jeffer- 
son Physical Laboratory. 

The results of such investigations shall apper- 
tain to the Laboratory, and when made public 
the name of the Laboratory and the investigator 
shall accompany the publication ; but no publi- 
cation shall be made without the approval of the 
Director. 

The balance of this income is to be used only 
for meeting the legitimate expenditures of original 
research, whether by professors or students: 
Provided : — 

Firstly. That no part be paid for regular per- 
manent salaries; but that only such extra as- 
sistants be paid as may be needed during the con- 
tinuation of any special piece of work. 

The results of all investigations shall appertain 
to the Laboratory, and when made public the 
name of the Laboratory and the investigator 
shall accompany the publication; but no publi- 
cation shall be made without the approval of the 
Director. 

Secondly. That no part of the expenses already 
incurred in the Physical Laboratory forming part 
of its regular routine or part of its existing salary 
list be charged to the income of this income fund. 

Thirdly. That no part of the income be paid 
as salary to any person carrying on any special 
investigation except under the conditions men- 
tioned above. 

Fourthly. That the Corporation continue as 
in the past to make on behalf of the Physical 
Laboratory the same expenditures which have 
been by them allowed in its behalf. 

Fifthly. That this fund for original research 
be not considered in any "ay the equivalent of 
the whole or part of any future apportionment 
to the various scientific laboratories to raise their 
efficiency. 

I do not insist on the College keeping the secur- 
ities if they wish for any reason to change them, 
or to put them in the general fund. 

Very truly yours, 
T. Jerrerson CooLince. 


These 


(Signed) 


—and the Treasurer reported that 
he had received said 625 Preferred 
Shares of the Massachusetts Electric 


Company. It was thereupon Voted 
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that the thanks ot the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mr. Coolidge for 
his generous gift, which is gratefully 
accepted upon the terms named in his 
foregoing letter. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of German, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1902 ; whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Horatio 
Stevens White was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Theology, to serve 
from March 1, 1902 ; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
George Foot Moore, D. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Cryptogamic Botany ; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Roland Thaxter, Ph. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1901-1902 ; 
and it was Voted to appoint them: — 


FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 

LeBaron R. Briggs, A. M., Dean, 
Robert W. Willson, Ph. D., Charles P. 
Parker, A. B., Charles Gross, Ph. D., 
Charles H. Grandgent, A. B., John H. 
Gardiner, A. B., Archibald C. Cool- 
idge, Ph. D., Lewis J. Johnson, A. B., 
C. E., George W. Cram, A. B., Robert 
DeC. Ward, A. M., Charles B. Gulick, 
Ph. D., Jay B. Woodworth, S. B., 
Charles H. C. Wright, A. B., Charles 
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Palache, Ph. D., Fred. N. Robinson, 
Ph. D., Richard Cobb, A. B., James 
K. Whittemore, A. M. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, S. D., Dean, 
Ira N. Hollis, A. M., Herbert L. War- 
ren, Charles R. Sanger, Ph. D., Henry 
L. Smyth, A. B., Robert T. Jackson, 
S. D., James L. Love, A. M., George 
H. Parker, 8. D., Comfort A. Adams, 
S. B., Heinrich C. Bierwirth, Ph. D. 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, 

John H. Wright, A. M., Dean, 
Crawford H. Toy, A. M., LL. D., 
Charles L. Jackson, A. M., William 
M. Davis, M. E., Minton Warren, 
Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Ph. D., 
Edward H. Strobel, A. B., LL. B., 
Albert B. Hart, Ph. D., George L. 
Kittredge, A. B., Hugo Miinsterberg, 
A. M., Maxime Bocher, Ph. D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Economics from Sept. 1, 
1901: Abram Piatt Andrew, Ph. D., 
Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, 
Ph. D., Hugo Richard Meyer, A. M. 

Voted to appoint William Zebina 
Ripley, Lecturer on Economies for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Alfred Douglass Flinn, S. B., in 
Sanitary Engineering ; Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling, A. M., M. D., in Hy- 
giene. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Edward Vermilye Huntington, 
in Mathematics ; Henry Heywood Fox, 
A. B., in Surveying (Bussey Institu- 
tion) ; Otis Fisher Black, A. M., in 
Chemistry ; Gilbert Newton Lewis, 
in Chemistry ; Karl Detlev Jessen, 
Ph. D., in German; Motte Alston 
Read, in Geology; Arthur Asahel 
Shurtleff, in Landscape Architecture ; 
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James Ambrose Moyer, S. B., in De- 
scriptive Geometry. 

Voted to appoint Jerome Davis 
Greene, A. B., Secretary to the Presi- 
dent from August 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants in Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901: Daniel Francis 
Calhane, A. M., Ebenezer Henry 
Archibald, S. M., A. M., Augustus 
Henry Fiske, A. M., Kenneth Lamar- 
tine Mark, A. M., Maurice Lawrence 
McCarthy, A. B., Frederic Bonnet, 
Jr., S. B., Landon Clarence Moore, 
George Shannon Forbes, Harold Bis- 
bee, A. B. ; and Joseph Parker War- 
ren, A. M., in Government. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901: William 
Lester Barnes, A. B., Henry Smith 
Thompson, A. B., William Thomas 
Reid, Jr., A. B. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Richard Fay Jackson, in Chem- 
istry ; Hiram Stoddard Raley, in 
Chemistry ; Frederick Alexander 
Bushée, A. M., in Economies. 

Voted that George W. Cram, A. B., 
be made a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences during his term of 
service as Recorder. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Alfred L. Fish, 
as Assistant in Political Economy ; 
Waldemar Koch, as Assistant in Physi- 
ology ; Homer H. Kidder, as Instrue- 
tor in English ; Roger T, Atkinson, as 
Instructor in Histology and Embry- 
ology ; J. Bergen Ogden, as Instructor 
in Chemistry ; Harrison H. Brown, as 
Instructor in Mathematics ; Robert 
W. Coues, as Assistant Recorder. 

The resignation of Kenelm Wins- 
low as Assistant Professor of Veteri- 
nary Therapeutics was received and 
accepted. 
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Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Albert B. Hart for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1902- 
1903, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor B. O. Peirce for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1901- 
1902, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of Oct. 14, 1901. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Sept. 25, 1901, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Dupee for his final gift of 
$100, toward the South-End House 
Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Mor- 
ris K. Jesup for his gift of $2800 to 
the Arboretum, to be used for the 
purchase of cases to contain a collec- 
tion of woods. 

A report having been submitted by 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake on behalf of 
the committee on the Stillman Infirm- 
ary, it was Voted that the same be 
accepted and placed on file, that its 
suggestions be referred to the com- 
mittee of the Corporation on the In- 
firmary, and that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to Dr. 
Blake for his effective services in con- 
nection with the Stillman Infirmary. 

On the nomination of the President, 
the following persons were appointed 
delegates to the bicentennial of Yale 
University: President C. W. Eliot, 
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Mr. H. L. Higginson, Professors Wol- 
cott Gibbs, C. E. Norton, W. W. Good- 
win, J. B. Thayer, J. C. Warren. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Samuel Silas Curry, Ph. D., in 
Elocution, at the Divinity School ; 
Francis Dohs, M. G., in Gymnasties ; 
Irvah Lester Winter, A. B., in Elocu- 
tion ; Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
A. B., in Landseape Architecture. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Lewis Darwin Ames, in Mathe- 
matics ; Charles Read Nutter, A. B., 
in English ; Frederick William Rey- 
nolds, A. B., in English; Charles 
Whitney Mixter, Ph. D., in Econo- 
mics. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for 1901-1902 : 
Langdon Frothingham, M. D. V., in 
Bacteriology ; Thatcher Clark, in 
French ; Joseph Deutsch Weis, M. D., 
in Bacteriology. 

Voted to appoint Robert Leonard 
Emerson, A. B., M. D., Instructor in 
Physiological Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901 : Newton Samuel Bacon, A. B., 
M. D., in Hygiene ; Arthur Bliss Sey- 
mour, S. B., 8. M., in the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium ; Merritt Lyndon Fernald, 
S. B., in Gray Herbarium ; Paul Hee- 
tor Provandie, M. D., in Hygiene ; 
Lewis Clinton Carson, A. M., Ph. D., 
in Philosophy ; Charles Theodore 
Burnett, A. M., in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Charles Miner Stearns, A. B., 
in English ; Gilbert Simerall Meem, in 
Mechanical Drawing ; Edward James 
Whittier, in the Engineering Labora- 
tories ; Waldo Gifford Leland, in His- 
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tory ; Norman Fisher Hall, in French ; 
Howard Lane Blackwell, in Physics ; 
Edward Addison Dunlap, in Chemis- 
try; Arthur Dickinson Wyman, in 
Chemistry ; Henry Avery Carlton, in 
Chemistry ; Gustave Edward Behr, 
Jr., in Chemistry ; Holland Edward 
Benedict, in Chemistry ; Henry Minor 
Huxley, A. B., in Anthropology ; 
Walter Howard Cushing, A. M., in 
History ; Gilbert Holland Montague, 
A. B., in Economies ; Philip Greenleaf 
Carleton, A. B., in English ; Charles 
Haven Ladd Johnston, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; George Dekkar Marvin, A. B., 
in English ; Cecil Albert Moore, A. B., 
in English ; Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills, A. B., in English ; Gordon Ire- 
land, in Philosophy ; George Henry 
Johnston, in Philosophy ; Charles 
Baldwin Bacon, A. M., in Philosophy ; 
Charles Julius Kullmer, Ph. D., in 
German; Charles Whitney Mixter, 
Ph. D., in Economies. 

Voted to appoint Lynn Staley Beals, 
Auditor of the Randall Hall Associa- 
tion-for one year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: William Robie Patten Emer- 
son, M. D., in Histology ; Leo Victor 
Friedman, M. D., in Obstetrics ; 
George Phippen Sanborn, M. D., in 
Bacteriology ; Russell Burton Opitz, 
S. B., M. D., in Physiology ; George 
Arthur Waterman, A. B., M. D., in 
Neurology ; Allen Greenwood, M. D., 
in Ophthalmology. 

Voted to appoint Gordon Ireland, 
A. B., as Proctor for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1901. 

Voted to appoint Henry Smith 
Thompson, A. B., Assistant Recorder. 

The following resignations were re- 
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ceived and accepted : Charles P. Ly- 
man as Professor of The Theory and 
Practice of Veterinary Medicine; 
Frederick H. Osgood as Professor of 
Veterinary Surgery ; Frederick W. 
Reynolds as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in English; Edwin W. Pahlow as 
Assistant in History; Edwin W. 
Dwight as Assistant in Clinical and 
Operative Surgery ; Walter B. Lan- 
caster as Assistant in Ophthalmology ; 
Harold Bisbee as Assistant in Chemis- 
try ; Sidney A. Lord as Assistant in 
Neurology ; Edward D. Fullerton as 
Assistant in Government ; Charles M. 
Underwood, Jr., as Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Romance Languages and 
Literatures; Hiram S. Raley as As- 
sistant in Chemistry ; Richard F. Jack- 
son as Assistant in Chemistry. 


Meeting of Oct. 28, 1901. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
Oct. 25, 1901, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $25 received 
from Mr. Theobald Smith, to be added 
to the funds for research in the Labo- 
ratory of Comparative Pathology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Joseph Torrey, 
Jr., as Instructor in Chemistry ; Al- 
fred B. Nichols as Instructor in Ger- 
Robert MacDougall as In- 
Thatcher 


man ; 
structor in Philosophy ; 
Clark as Assistant in French. 

Voted to rescind the vote of April 
29, 1901, appointing Robert Stanley 
Breed, Assistant in Zodlogy for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
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sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1901: Augustus Hunt Shearer, in 
History ; Norman Fisher Hall, in 
French and Spanish. 

Voted to appoint Thomas James 
Manahan, M. D., Assistant in Clinical 
and Operative Surgery for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted to appoint William George 
Lee as Proctor for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1901. 

Voted that the following persons be 
reappointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901 : William Wilson 
Baker, Ph. D., Daniel Francis Cal- 
hane, A. M., Richard Blair Earle, 
S. M., Julius Munroe Johnson, A. B., 
William Edward McElfresh, A. M., 
Kenneth Lamartine Mark, A. M., 
James Horace Patten, A. M., Fred- 
erick William Reynolds, A. B., George 
Russell Stobbs, A. M., Joseph Edmund 
Woodman, A. M., Robert Mearns 
Yerkes, A. M. 

Voted that the following persons be 
appointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1901: Ebenezer Henry 
Archibald, A. M., William Lester 
Barnes, A. B., Albert Francis Blakes- 
lee, A. M., Dwight St. John Bobb, 
A. M., Frederick Bonnet, Jr., Charles 
Stanley Brown, A. B., Leo LeGay 
Burley, A. M., Frederic Walton Car- 
penter, James Augustus George, 
A. M., Walter David Hopkins, A. M., 
John Perham Hylan, Waldo Shaw 
Kendall, A. B., Leon Carroll Marshall, 
A. B., Charles Sturtevant Moore, 
A. M., Harvey Andrew Peterson, 
A. M., Carl Cosmo Rice, A. M., Ken- 
neth Grant Tremayne Webster, A. M., 
Roger Clark Wells, A. B., Malcolm 
Enos Stickney, A. M. 





Records. 
OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Meeting of Sept. 25, 1901. 

By vote of the Board Mr. Solomon 
Lincoln was reélected President of 
the Board for the ensuing year. 

A letter from Rev. Alexander Me- 
Kenzie declining reélection as Secre- 
tary was read and ordered filed. 


[ December, 


To the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 

GENTLEMEN, —In January, 1875, when I was 
a member of the Board of Overseers, I was 
elected your Secretary, to fill the place made va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 
By successive elections I have held this position 
until the present time. 

The time for which I was last chosen now ex- 
pires, and it seems to me a suitable time to de- 
cline another election. I ask therefore that some 
other person may now be appointed to this office. 
I am grateful that I have been permitted to serve 
the University in this capacity for nearly twenty- 
seven years. 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER McKenzie. 

On motion of Mr. Williams it was 
Voted that the declination of Dr. Me- 
Kenzie be referred to a committee of 
three to be appointed by the Chair, 
with instructions to report at the ad- 
journment of this meeting. The Chair 
appointed Mr. Williams, Mr. Law- 
rence, and Mr. Bancroft to serve on 


this committee. 


Meeting of Oct. 9, 1901. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the com- 
mittee to whom was referred the de- 
clination of Dr. McKenzie, reported 
the following resolution, which was 
thereupon unanimously adopted : Re- 
solved, that the members of this Board 
declare their gratitude to Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie for his long and 
faithful service as their Secretary, and 
their conviction that his unfailing 
courtesy in his office and his high 
standing in the community have been 
of lasting value to the University. 

Mr. Williams then nominated Win- 
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throp H. Wade for Secretary. The 
Board proceeded to an election. Bal- 


lots having been given in, it appeared 
that Mr. Wade was elected. Mr. 
Wade having come in, the President 
of the Board administered the follow- 
ing oath: — 

«“ Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Suffolk, ss., October 9, 1901. Then 
personally appeared Winthrop H. 
Wade and made oath that he would 
truly record all the votes and proceed- 
ings of the Board, and faithfully dis- 
charge all the duties of his office. 
Before me, (signed) SoLomon Livn- 
COLN, Justice of the Peace.” 

Upon the administration of the 
foregoing oath, Mr. Wade entered 
immediately upon the discharge of the 
duties of the office of Secretary to the 
Board of Overseers, to which he had 
been duly elected. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
‘port of the Committee to visit the 
Gray Herbarium, and the Board 
voted, under suspension of the Rules, 
that the same be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to visit the 
Bussey Institution, and the Board 
voted, under suspension of the Rules, 
that the same be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions. 

Upon motion of Mr. Adams, it was 
voted that when this meeting adjourn, 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock A. M. 
on November 13th, 1901. 


MARRIAGES. 


1870. William Austin Wadsworth to 
Elizabeth Greene Perkins, at 
Cotuit, Sept. 4, 1901. 

George Leverett Stowell to 
Anna Liggitt, at Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 2, 1901. 


1871. 


Marriages. 
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1877. John Ford Tyler to Mary Os- 
good Stevens, at North An- 
dover, Sept. 21, 1901. 
Roderick Stebbins to Edith En- 
dicott Marean, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 2, 1901. 
William Sydney Thayer to Su- 
san Chisholm Read, at Balti- 
more, Md., Sept. 3, 1901. 
William Woodworth Bruner to 
Jessie Bradford Crow, at Oak- 
land, Cal., April 3, 1901. 
Myron August Lockman to 
Helen Van Wyck, at New York, 
Na: 
[1887.] Otis Briggs Oakman to Mary 
Louise French, at South Brain- 
tree, Oct. 23, 1901. 
1888. Marshall Hill Clyde to Margery 
Lanman Bucklin, at New York, 
N. Y., June 18, 1901. 
[1888.] Paul Foster Folsom to May 
McDonald, at Schenectady, N. 
Y., July 31, 1901. 
Henry Lathrop Gilbert to Laura 
Fullerton, at Columbus, O., 
April 11, 1901. 
James Alfred Parker to Helen 
Schlesinger, at Brookline, Aug. 
23, 1901. 
Allen Hamilton Williams to 
Marian Bartholow Walker, at 
McMahan Island, Me., Sept. 2, 
1901. 
Francis Stewart Kershaw to 
Justine Francis Houghton, at 
Swampscott, Sept. 23, 1901. 
Leverett Thompson to Alice 
Poole, at Elsinore, Lake Forest, 
Ill., Oct. 1, 1901. 
Harrison Gilbert Fay to Ella 
Chloe Colt, at Winsted, Conn., 
March 31, 1900. 
Charles Henry Lincoln to Mary 
Frances Angell, at Lewiston, 
Me., Aug. 28, 1901. 
[1893.] Charles Edward Moody to 


1881. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 








1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


(1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


7. Frederic 


Marriages. 


Irene Greenleaf Hartwell, at 
Lowell, Sept. 4, 1901. 

Joshua Damon Upton to Edith 
Balch, at Brookline, Oct. 23, 
1901. 

Russell Bowditch Beals to Alice 
Warren Rice, at Norfolk, Va., 
Sept. 5, 1901. 

Spencer Borden, Jr., to Sarah 
H. Ames, at Lowell, May 25, 
1901. 

] John Corbett to Mamie Cran- 
dal Kingsley, at Wooster, O., 
Aug. 28, 1901. 

Charles Sumner Griffin to Mary 
Avery Greene, at Tokyo, Japan, 
July 29, 1901. 

James Sturgis Pray to Florence 
Mabel Nichols, at Buffalo, N. 
Y., Oct. 30, 1901. 

Alfred Codman to Lydia Eliot, 
at Nahant, Sept. 16, 1901. 
Philip Redfield Dean to Frances 
Elizabeth Holeman Flint, at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 17, 
1901. 

George Strong Derby to Mary 
Brewster Brown, at Falmouth, 
Me., Aug. 5, 1901. 

Lawrence Waters Jenkins to 
Arvilla Bray, at Salem, Sept. 
10, 1901. 


. Thornton Jenkins to Kate Prince 


Chase, at Hyannis, June 20, 


1901. 


. Ammi Brown to Mabel Wolcott 


Richardson, at Belmont, Sept. 
5, 1901. 

Willis Brown to 
Eleanor Merrill Karskaddon, at 
Lock Haven Pa., Sept. 18, 1901. 
Joseph Fyffe to Katharine Ellen 
Bacon, at Norwich, Conn., Oct. 
17, 1901. 

Maurice Edwin Ginn to Katrina 
Van Rensslaer, at Dallas, Tex., 
July 17, 1901. 


1897. 


1898. 
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Norwood Penrose Hallowell, 
Jr., to Margaret Ingersoll Bow- 
ditch, at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 10, 
1901. 

Horace Bowker to Adelaide 
Kent Greene, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 16, 1901. 


[1898.] James Ernest Bunting to Ag- 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


M.D. 


nes Mary Gillies at Flushing, 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1901. 

Arthur Du Bois to Helen Stur- 
ges at Snug Harbor, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 20, 1901. 
Granville Dennis Edwards to 
Ida May Moore, at Perry, Rollo 
Co., Mo., Nov. 7, 1901. 

John Alvin Lawson Oddé, Jr., 
to Edna W. Soule, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 18, 1901. 

Arthur Warren Reynolds to 
Alice Gertrude Hutchins, at 
Lamoine, Me., Sept. 4, 1901. 
Fayette Rumsey Plumb, Jr., to 
Grace Pennock Sharp, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Nov. 6, 1901. 
Howard Everett Shore to Helen 
Norris, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 31, 1901. 

Harry Ney Stearns to Edith 
Baker Winslow, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 10, 1901. 

Owen Davis Evans to Annie 
Leora Jackson, at Cambridge, 
June 26, 1901. 

Frederic William Morrison to 
Rosaria Munoz y Carvajal, at 
Boston, Nov. 5, 1901. 

Sumner Crosby to Idolene Snow 
Hooper, at Alameda, Cal., Aug. 
6, 1901. 

Roger Conant Hatch to Mary 
Frances Prescott, at Newton, 
July 3, 1901. 


. Richard Spofford Russell to 


Mary Sutton, at No. Andover, 
Oct. 8, 1901. 
1894. Edward Russell Williams 





vane: 
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to Helen Louise Lutz, at Ded- 
ham, Oct. 14, 1901. 

M. D. 1899. Walter Henry Rice to 
Katherine A. Blume, at Boston, 
April 16, 1901. 

M. D. 1900. Charles Ellsworth Bedell 
to Marion Van Buren, at Rox- 
bury, Oct. 24, 1901. 

LL. B. 1897. Harry Winslow Thayer 
to Lena Richardson, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1901. 

LL. B. 1898. Richard Y FitzGerald to 

Susan G. Walker, at Wilton, 

N. H., Aug. 3, 1901. 

1893. Shaler Berry to Jesse 
Southgate, at Newport, Ky., 
May 7, 1901. 

S. T. B. 1896. Charles Melvis Crooks 
to Annie Mande Marcy, at Dor- 
chester, Sept. 25, 1901. 

D. M. D. 1897. Charles Erwin Park- 
hurst to Helen Augusta Chan- 
dler, at Lawrence, June 7, 1901. 

D. M. D. 1899. Arthur Allen Libby 
to Florence Adeline Hunt, at 
Reading, Oct. 3, 1901. 

D. M. D. 1900. Charles William 
Rodgers to Mary Elizabeth 
Meagher, at Milton, April 10, 
1901. 

D. M. D. 1901. Melville Forest Ro- 
gers to Alice Gertrude Morse, 
at Charlestown, Sept. 30, 1901. 

Ph. D. 1899. Edward Charles Jeffrey 
to Jeannette Street, at Toronto, 
Ont., June 25, 1901. 


B. 


MN 
os) 


NECROLOGY. 

AuGusTt 1 To OcToBER 31, 1901. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 

PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
1833. Charles Draper, b. 22 Nov., 
VOL. x.— No. 38. 22 


1842. 


1847. 


1863. 


1863. 


1876. 


1879. 


1882. 


1885. 


1888. 
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1811, at Marlborough; d. at 
Midland, Mich., 23 April, 1900. 
Edward Capen, Div. Sch., b. 20 
Oct., 1821, at Dorchester; d. 
at Haverhill, 20 Oct., 1901. 

Charles William Munroe, b. 27 
Oct., 1821, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 19 Aug., 1901. 


. Edward Ingersoll Browne, 


LL. B., b.. 11 Feb., 1833, at 
Boston ; d. at Hyde Park, 15 
Sept., 1901. 


. James Bradstreet Greenough, 


b. 4 May, 1833, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, 11 Oct., 
1901. 


. Aron Estey Fisher, b. 16 July, 


1836, at Boston; d. at Roxbury, 
25 Oct., 1901. 


. Horatio Wood, b. 23 Oct., 1835, 


at Walpole, N. H.; d. at Lowell, 
12 Oct., 1901. 


. Robert Withers Memminger, b. 


16 June, 1839, at Charleston, 
S. C.; d. at Flat Rock, N.C., 
19 April, 1901. 

William Stackpole, b. 27 April, 
1842, at Boston; d. at York 
Beach, Me., 10 Aug., 1901. 
Benjamin Read Wales, b. 4 
Feb., 1842, at Dorchester; d. 
at Dorchester, 31 Aug., 1901. 
George Augustus Nickerson, 
LL. B., b. 12 Jan., 1854, at 
Jamaica Plain; d. at Dedham, 
2 Sept., 1901. 

Walter Moody Lancaster, b. 6 
Nov., 1857, at Lowell; d. at 
Worcester, 16 Aug., 1901. 
Frederic Warren, b. 26 Aug., 
1860, at Liverpool, Eng.; d. at 
Beverly Farms, 3 Sept., 1901. 
Robert Fields Simes, LL. B. 
and A. M., b. 31 Oct., 1864, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at Boston, 
7 Aug., 1901. 

Gustavus Hay, LL. B. and 
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1894. 


1896. 


1901. 


1842. 


1843. 


1866. 


1896. 


University Notes. 


A. M., b. 1 May, 1866, at Bos- 
ton ; d. at Avon, 18 Sept., 1901. 
John Francis Crosby, LL. B., b. 
2 July, 1872, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 9 Oct., 1901. 

Franklin James Williams, b. 7 
Jan., 1870, at Cambridgeport ; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal., 7 July, 
1901. 

Leon Ira Newton, b. 9 April, 
1878, at Gardner; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 25 Sept., 1901. 


Medical School. 
John Spare, b. 13 Nov., 1816, at 
Canton; d. at New Bedford, 22 
May, 1901. 
George Mason Morse, b. 27 
Aug., 1821, at Walpole, N. H.; 
d. at Clinton, 23 Sept., 1901. 
Philon Currier Whidden, b. 21 
Nov., 1839, at Rockford, I. ; 
d. at Chicago, Ill, 7 March, 
1900. 


2. Roland Hammond, b. 14 Feb., 


1842, at Mattapoisett; d. at 
Brockton, 8 July, 1900. 


3. John Henry Henchey, b. 16 May, 


1849, at Quebec, Can.; d. at 
Quebec, Can., 25 July, 1901. 


. Francis Edward Hines, b. 3 


Dec., 1850, at Boston; d. at 
Salem, 30 Sept., 1901. 


. Charles Danforth Nelson, b. 13 


Aug., 1866, in Bronson Town- 
ship, O.; d. at Pomona, Cal., 
28 Nov., 1900. 

Donald Rose Hinckley, b. 18 
Sept., 1869, at Northampton; 
d. at Northampton, 14 Oct., 
1901. 


Dental School. 


. Lucius Tracy Sheffield, b. 28 


May, 1854, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
20 Sept., 1901. 
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Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1905.] Stuart Wendell Hall, d. at 
Cambridge, 30 Sept., 1901. 

[L. S. 1866.] Frank Palmer Goulding, 
b. 2 July, 1837, at Grafton ; d. 
at Worcester, 16 Sept., 1901. 

[B. I. 1891.] George Barker James, 
d. at Boston, 27 Aug., 1901. 

[B. I. 1899.] Francis Joseph Birtwell, 
d. at Rio Pecos, Mexico, June, 


1901. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, took the 
oath of office as President of the 
United States at 3.30 Pp. M. Saturday 
afternoon, Sept. 14, at the house of 
Ansley Wilcox, in Buffalo. The oath 
was administered by Judge John R. 
Hazel, of the United States District 
Court. After taking the oath Pres. 

Roosevelt said to the members of the 
Cabinet and others assembled about 
him : “I wish to state that it shall be 
my aim to continue absolutely unbro- 
ken the policy of Pres. McKinley for 
the peace, the prosperity, and the 
honor of our beloved country.” 

At Columbia University there are 
registered 57 Harvard graduates. 

Pres. Eliot expects to visit the Pa- 
cifie coast in March. 

By the will of the late Harriet Low- 
ell, of Boston, Harvard College will 
receive her estate on the death of cer- 
tain beneficiaries. Half of the in- 
come is to go to the Medical School. 

Gov. B. B. Odell, Jr., of New York, 
has promised to lecture in Sanders 
Theatre next March. 


Woe 
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On Oct. 22 about 40 men visited 
the Boston penal institutions on Deer 
Island, the excursion being conducted 
by the Social Service Committee. An 
intercollegiate geological excursion, 
led by Prof. W. M. Davis, examined 
the Westfield Valley on Oct. 19 ; 46 
teachers and students from 12 insti- 
tutions were present. 

Pres. H. Pritchett, A ’01, of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology; S. S. 
Mansfield, U. S. A., and R. H. Dana, 
74, are a commission appointed by 
Gov. Crane to report on constructing 
a dam across the Charles River Basin. 

Four Harvard men were promi- 
nently mentioned as candidates for 
governor of Mass. on the Democratic 
ticket, viz.: Gamaliel Bradford, ’49 ; 
Josiah Quincy, 80; W. A. Gaston, ’80; 
and C. S. Hamlin, ’83. Quincy was 
nominated. 

J. P. Putnam, 68, and the Rev. H. 
C. Vrooman, ’94, are trustees of the 
Cooperative Association of America. 

The following Harvard men have 
been elected to the Mass. legislature: 
House, J. J. Myers, 69 ; W. H. Lewis, 
1°95; Robert Luce, 82; Edwards 
Cheney, 82; Wm. Schofield, ’79; 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93 ; Robert Ho- 
mans, 94 ; E. B. Callender, ’72 ; Van 
C. Lawrence, 1 96; A. J. Peters, 95; 
H. R. Drinkwater, L. S., 92; C. B. 
Goodrich, L. S., 97 ; W. H. Litchfield, 
m’82; C. M. Draper, ’92 ; John Duff, 
91; W. F. Dana, ’84. Senate, J. K. 
Berry, ’76; A. S. Apsey, ’93. 

Circular 61 of the Harvard College 
Observatory relates to the “ Opposi- 
tion of Eros (433) in 1903.” At that 
date, it is expected that Prof. Bailey 
will make an extensive series of photo- 
metric measures, at the Arequipa Sta- 
tion. 

In connection with the Yale Bi- 
centennial, it is interesting to recall 


that the following ten ministers, who 
founded Yale, graduated at Harvard 
in the years given: Samuel Andrew, 
1675; Thomas Buckingham, 1690 ; 
Israel Chauncy, 1661 (son of Pres. 
Chauncy) ; Samuel Mather, 1671; 
James Noyes, 1659 ; James Pierpont, 
1681 ; Abraham Pierson, 1668 ; Noa- 
diah Russell, 1681; Joseph Webb, 
1684; and Timothy Woodbridge, 
1675. They met in the house of Sam- 
uel Russell, 1681, at Branford, Conn. 
Four Harvard graduates served Yale 
as “rector” or president, viz. : Abra- 
ham Pierson, 1668 ; Timothy Cutler, 
1701 ; Elisha Williams, 1711; and 
Thomas Clap, 1722. 

Among the lecturers at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, this year, are: Prof. 
H. Miinsterberg, h ’01, “The Results 
of Experimental Psychology ;” H. A. 
Clapp, ’60, “ Studies from Shakespeare 
of the Tragedy of Human Infirmity;” 
Pres. A. T. Hadley, h ’99, “The His- 
tory of Academic Freedom.” 

— Turkey-Stealing in 1685. <A re- 
cent volume of the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
gives an amusing account of a law- 
suit in which the plaintiff was the 
Board of Overseers and the defendant 
was Samuel Gibson, a townsman, who 
was charged with unlawfully frequent- 
ing the College and corrupting the 
morals of the students. At that time 
it was a finable offense for an outsider 
to go to the students’ rooms. The 
particular offense was the stealing of 
a turkey and the junketing over its 
remains, as the following extract from 
the Overseers’ argument shows : “The 
Lord having (as is well known) by 
death removed the late Reverend 
President whose vigilance and author- 
ity was sedulously improved for the 
good of y°® students & preventing all 
disorders in y‘ Society ; The plaintiffe 
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& sundry others y‘ were his com- 
panions in disorder did make it y™ 
opportunity to play y” Reaks in y° 
Colledge more y* formerly some of 
y” staying y™ the whole night, & 
they continued so to do untill a dis- 
covery was made of their wicked 
doings; and their manner was this 
winter last past y’ to meet together 
night after night & theyr mispence of 
time was not all but they did drive a 
Trade of stealing Turkies, Geese, & 
other fowle untill they had so cloyd 
themselvs that they left them stinking 
in some of the chambers & studies of 
the students before they could get 
y"™ dressed. And one of y™ so smelt 
into y* Towne, as it occasioned sundry 
persons to be examind, when it ap- 
peard that Samuel Gibson was one of 
sd Company feasting in one of the 
Students chambers more y" once & 
y‘ he was partaker with y"in y’ stollen 
Turkyes. And when one of sd Com- 
pany was so troubled about his evil 
doing that he told the plaintiffe he was 
resolved to confess his sin & make his 
peace with those he had wrongd, yet 
this notwithstanding the plaintiffe did 
not only conceale y* matter himselfe, 
but was discouraging him who was 
more ingenious [ingenuous] y" him- 
self.” The fate of these turkeys was 
followed with much gravity from court 
to court to the highest tribunal of the 
province, where the obnoxious Gibson 
obtained reversal of judgment and 
remission of his fines. In the extract 
above the word ‘‘reaks” (disorders), 
originally derived from playing rez 
(i. e.,the boisterous king of a bean 
feast, probably), was, probably, obso- 
lete in England at this time. 

The First Parish (Unitarian) of 
Portland, Me., has issued an interest- 
ing memorial of “ the 75th anniversary 
of the dedication of the stone meet- 
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ing house.” The parish has had only 
seven ministers since its incorporation 


in 1727, all Harvard men, viz.: Thomas: 


Smith (H. C. 1720), 1727-1795; 
Samuel Deane (H. C. 1760), 1764— 
1814 ; Ichabod Nichols (H. C. 1802), 
1809-1859 ; Horatio Stebbins (’48), 
1855-1864; Benjamin H. Bailey 
(54), 1867-1872; Thomas Hill (43), 
ex-president of Harvard University, 
1873-1891 ; John C. Perkins (t’91), 
1891-. Portraits of all the ministers 
add to the interest of the little volume. 

Dr. Roswell Park, A ’95, of Buffalo, 
was chief surgeon in attendance on 
the late Pres. McKinley, and Dr. Chas. 
McBurney, 66, of New York, was 
summoned in consultation. 

— A Famous Prank. While a stu- 
dent at Harvard College, one morn- 
ing, in the spring of 1541, on my way 
to prayers, I noticed the window in 
the third story of the eastern entry of 
Holworthy. The lower sash was 
raised to the top and a hole appeared 
in the upper western square of both 
sashes. The following account was 
then told me in explanation of the 
situation. On the previous evening 
one of our Class, Claudius B. Farns- 
worth, returning to his room, 12 Hol- 
worthy, found his chum and others 
talking of the fact that the Parietal 
Board were assembled in the room of 
their President, 22 Holworthy, and 
that the key of the door was on the 
outside. They thought it a fine oppor- 
tunity to lock them up and build a 
bonfire in the Yard, but no one of them 
was quite ready to do it. Farns- 
worth was older than most of his 
Class, a steady, quiet student, never 
having broken any College laws nor 
even engaged in any harmless tricks 
such as many students enjoy. On 
hearing the plan, he said at once, 
“T ll do it.” He reached the door of 
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22, but as soon as he touched the key, 
the door was opened from the inside. 
F. ran upstairs, tried the door of a 
classmate’s room in the third story, 
found it fastened, went on to the 
fourth story, and got out of the win- 
dow. The proctors followed with a 
light, and compelled him to cling to 
the stone sill so that his hands should 
not be seen. Inthe mean time the stu- 
dents in No. 12, fearing some accident, 
broke bottles on the stone steps, and 
the proctors rushed out to catch any 
one who might be breaking windows. 
Then he, with the aid of his foot 
through the window below, climbed 
in, and on his way downstairs, met a 
proctor, who asked him if he had met 
anybody. His reply was, “No; I 
called on my classmate W., but found 
his door locked.” —W. H. Rollins, ’41. 


VERSES 


Read at the dinner to the Oxford-Cambridge 
Athletic Team at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 
Sept. 30, 1901. 


Their tense lithe forms await the start 
Like arrows held back from the fly- 
ing. 
A thrilling passion fills each heart, 
Resolved on winning, or on dying. 


They ’re off like deer in springing 
bound, 
The quick yards ’neath their feet 
diminish, 
And loud the cheers and cries re- 
sound, — 
Each seems a winner at the finish! 


Ah! sight to stir the sluggish blood 
Of relics of the middle ages, 
Which erstwhile coursed in lively 
flood, 
Before we wore the masks of sages. 


The day seems long at dawn’s first 
beam, 
How fresh and cool the morning 
breezes ; . 


And how absurd old fogies seem — 
So large of waist and short of 
wheezes. 


And yet in each of us abides 
A blithe young chap, hard to keep 
under, 
Who runs a-skipping by your sides, 
Who clears the lofty bar, a wonder ! 


He steals to-night from his retreat 
And breathes again the clear air 
golden. 
His lively pulse-beat thumps as fleet 
As e’er it did in days of olden. 


And, lest the fair occasion slip, 
Behold, the phantom youngster rises 
To give an old boy’s hearty grip 
To you, our guests from Cam and 
Isis. 


We friendly natives bid you share 
Our store of corn and of its juices ; 
Our clam-bakes, and our autumn air ; 
Our cocktail, friends, the very deuce 
is. 


Our well-loved dish, the Bean, invites 
A close inspection, eat a plenty. 

The Indians baked it for the Whites 
Away, ’way back in Sixteen-twenty. 


Let not our crooked streets to-night 
You, homeward bound, put out or 
rattle, 
You ’re sure to fetch up somewhere 
right, — 
Our lanes were laid out by the cattle. 


In this Club, it seems the thing 
To talk in straight Algonquin lingo. 
“ Welcome, ye Englishmen,” we sing, 
‘‘ Here’s to another meet, by Jingo! ” 
John T. Wheelwright, ’76. 
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HARVARD AT THE YALE BICEN- 
TENNIAL. 

Yale University celebrated the 
200th anniversary of its founding 
from Oct. 20 to 23. Harvard was 
officially represented by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, 53; Major H. L. Higginson, 
[55]; Prof. Woleott Gibbs ; Prof. 
C. E. Norton, ’46 ; Prof. W. W. Good- 
win, 51; Prof. J. B. Thayer, ’52 ; and 
Prof. J. C. Warren, 63. To Pres. 
A. T. Hadley’s address of welcome on 
Oct. 21, the following congratulatory 
address was presented : — 

“To Yale University, honored 
teacher of American youth, Harvard 
University, her oldest comrade, sends 
by our lips and this writing, friend- 
liest greeting and a hearty welcome to 
the third century of their common 
service. 

“The happy festival to which we, 
the delegates from Harvard Uni- 
versity, have been bidden, is marked 
not only by the loyalty and affection 
of your assembled graduates, whose 
offerings of scholarly and material 
wealth will celebrate the day, but by 
the congratulations and good wishes 
of all lovers of learning, zealous work- 
ers in one cause, who, giving you full 
honor, share your achievements and 
make your hopes their own. 

“Given at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on the fourteenth day of Oc- 
tober, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and one. 

(Signed) 

CuHaries W. ELrot, 
Henry L. Hiaarnson, 
Wotcott GrsBs, 
CHARLES Exiot Norton, 
Wituram W. Goopwin, 
[SEAL] JAMES BRADLEY THAYER, 
J. Cottins WARREN.” 
Pres. Eliot then spoke as follows : — 
“Tt is a privilege, Mr. President, to 
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bring this salutation from Harvard to 
Yale on such a memorable occasion ; 
but I count it a much higher privilege, 
in response to the invitation of your 
executive committee, and to your own 
cordial welcome, to say a few words 
as an old servant of American educa- 
tion and a representative of the private 
endowed colleges and universities of 
the East. 

“The Harvard letter speaks of shar- 
ing Yale’s achievements and her hopes. 
Let me try in briefest fashion to de- 
scribe those achievements and hopes. 

“The human world has been made 
over since Yale was founded. She 
antedates the accepted basal ideas of 
existing civilized governments and 
their actual forms, whether called em- 
pire, monarchy, or republic ; she ante- 
dates all professions except the minis- 
try and the law, and all the implements 
of labor and transportation in modern- 
ized countries. One may fairly say 
that since she came into being all the 
learned and scientific professions have 
been created, or recreated; for the 
ministry and the law have been so 
transformed as to be almost new pro- 
fessions. Moreover, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and social conditions have so 
changed that not a man or woman in 
our broad country now works in the 
same way or to the same results as 
men and women worked in 1700. Not 
a soldier or a sailor fights to-day in the 
least as soldiers and sailors fought 
when Yale was born. Most vital 
change of all, a new spirit animates 
the corporeal mass of civilized society 
— the pervasive, aggressive, all-modi- 
fying spirit of Christian democracy. 

“Now the achievements of Yale 
may be summed up in one sentence : 
For six generations she has in the 
main kept pace, not without some 
natural conservative hesitations, with 
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this prodigious development of modern 
society, and, for America, has some- 
times led the way, — notably in New 
England theology, in exact science, 
and in fitting young men for the new 
scientific professions ; and to-day she 
sends into the service of commerce, 
the industries, government, and the 
professions, young men filled with the 
ideals of brotherhood, unity, and free- 
dom, and so trained that they can pro- 
mote these sacred ideals. 

“And what must be the hopes of 
Yale? To enrich, adorn, and make 
happier and inore abundant the life 
of the nation and of every individual 
in it, to make the forces of nature con- 
tribute more and more to the welfare 
of man, to so purify and strengthen 
democracy as to establish it in all 
Christian countries, and to call the 
American people in ever clearer tones 
to that righteousness which alone can 
exalt a nation. 

“In these achievements and hopes 
every American school, college, and 
university shares. The work of pub- 
lic education is one. The whole body 
of American teachers would say to 
Yale University at this her festival 
— Well done, and go forward !” 

On Oct. 23 honorary degrees were 
conferred on the following Harvard 
men: Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, Presi- 
dent of the United States; W. W. 
Goodwin, ’50, professor emeritus of 
Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Charles Eliot Norton, 746, 
professor emeritus of the History of 
Art in Harvard University ; James 
C. Carter, 50, for many years presi- 
dent of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion ; Joseph H. Choate, ’52, ambas- 
sador of the United States at the 
Court of St. James ; Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, [’55], Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Richard Olney, / ’58, former 


Secretary of State ; James B. Thayer, 
’52, professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Charles W. Dabney, 744, 
president of the University of Tennes- 
see; and Horace H. Furness, ’54, 
editor of the Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare. Among the holders of 
honorary degrees from Harvard on 
whom Yale also conferred her honors 
were: B. L. Gildersleeve, J. S. Bil- 
lings, S. P. Langley, Bishop H.C. Pot- 
ter, Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, Seth 
Low, T. B. Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, 
W. D. Howells, George Harris, J. F. 
Rhodes, H. B. Frissell, Admiral W. T. 
Sampson, H. S. Pritchett, F. L. Pat- 
ton, B. J. Wheeler, A. V. G. Allen, 
and C. C. Hall. 

Just before conferring the last 
LL. D. degree Pres. Hadley advanced 
a step or two and with great impres- 
siveness said: “There yet remains 
one name.” In an instant the great 
audience jumped to their feet: the 
President of the United States was 
about to be named. The crowd went 
wild. Pres. Roosevelt rose, and the 
theatre rang with cheers. The air 
was filled with waving handkerchiefs 
and programs, —a splendid tribute to 
the new President. Remarking that 
Yale had chosen for the degree this 
candidate before he became Presi- 
dent, Pres. Hadley announced that all 
Yale men were now doubly honored 
by greeting the man and the Presi- 
dent asa son of Yale. Then he ad- 
dressed Pres. Roosevelt as follows: 
“Theodore Roosevelt, while you were 
a private citizen we offered you most 
worthily the degree of LL. D. Since 
in His providence, it has pleased God 
to give Theodore Roosevelt another 
title, we give him on that account a 
double portion of welcome. He is a 
Harvard man by nurture, but we are 
proud to think that in his democratic 
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spirit, his broad national sympathies, 
and, above all, his clearness, and 
purity, and truth, he will be glad to 
be an adopted son of Yale.” 

President Roosevelt bowed, and 
tried to speak. It was fully a minute 
before he was allowed to proceed. 
He said : “ Pres. Hadley, I have never 
yet worked at a task worth doing that 
I did not find myself working shoulder 
to shoulder with some son of Yale. I 
have never yet been in a struggle for 
righteousness and decency that there 
were not men of Yale to aid me and 
give me strength and courage. As we 
walked hither this morning we passed 
by a gateway which was raised in 
memory of a young Yale lad who was 
hurt to death beside me, as he anda 
great many others like us, marched 
against the gun fire from the heights, 
and with those memories quick in my 
mind, I thank you from my heart for 
the honor you have done me, and I 
thank you doubly, for you planned to 
do me that honor while I was yet a 
private citizen.” 
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To commemorate the occasion Har- 
vard made a gift of books to Yale, the 
most important of which was a hand- 
somely bound copy of a translation 
from the Sanskrit of the Atharva 
Veda. The translation was chiefly 
made by the late Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney of Yale, and completed by Prof. 
C. R. Lanman of Harvard,—a Yale 
alumnus and pupil of Prof. Whitney. 
The late H.C. Warren, ’79, bequeathed 
the fund from which the cost of print- 
ing this work has been paid. Prof. 
M. H. Morgan, ’81, wrote the follow- 
ing inscription for the volume : “ Col- 
legi Yalensis Praesidi Sociisque hos 
libros, de quos sua manu scriptos reli- 
quit Professor ille Yalensis Guilielmus 
Dwight Whitney, a discipulo eius Ca- 
rolo Rockwell Lanman alumno Yalensi 
professore in Coll. Harv. editos, sump- 
tibus alumni Harv. Henrici Clarke 
Warren prelo subiectos, feriis A. post 
Coll. Yalense conditum CC celebran- 
dis D. D. L. L. Praeses Sociique Col- 
legi Harvardiani.” 





CORRECTION. 
Vol. X, No. 37, p. 160. For “1891. Morton Galloupe ” read “ 1891. 


Galloupe Morton.” 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; «is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters of 
Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L.8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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“STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE POUL ARLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
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HENRY G. MARQUAND, LEVI P. MORTON, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, D. O. MILLS, V. P. SNYDER, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, GEORGE J. GOULD, JOSEPH T. LOW, 
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ROBERT T. LINCOLN, M. E. INGALLS, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
J. J. ASTOR, JACOB H. SCHIFF, C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, JOHN SLOANE, WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
MARVIN HUGHITT, CHAS. S. SMITH, THOMAS S. YOUNG. 
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Tf you are going abroad fer a Bioyole Trip, “BICYCLING NOTES FOR TOURISTS ABROAD.” 


EUROP EAN F.0. HOUGHTON & CO. 


115 STATE STREET, 


P ASSAGE ot BOSTON, MASS. 


Every Wednesday, e e Splendid accommoda- 

Queenstown and Wh ite Star : LMVE tions for all classes 

Liverpool. of passengers.} 
Immense new twin-screw steamer “ OCEANIC,” the longest vessel in any service, tonnage 17,274; 


length, 704 feet. Steamers “ MAJESTIC,” 10,000 tons, and “ TEUTONIC,” 10,000 tons. New 
steamer ** CELTIC” (launched 1901), 20,880 tons, is the largest steamer in the world. 

















6 oy One of the most comfort- 

Holland=America Line 2 1 mses 
routes to the Continent. 

To Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Boulogne (France), 34 hours from Paris. Immense new twin- 


screw steamers now in service: “ ROTTERDAM,” 8,300 tons; “STATENDAM,” 10,500 tons ; 
“POTSDAM,” “RYNDAM,” and “NOORDAM,” 12,500 tons each. 


115 State Street, Boston. Telephone, 1359 Main. 





The Largest Steamer in the World 
IS THE NEW STEAMER 


Clark’s Cruise, 74 Days CELTIC Sailing Feb. 8, 1902 


($400 AND UPWARD) 


MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT 


Send for Illustrated programme showing ports of call and full particulars. Berths may be secured now of 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 115 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 








LEYLAND LINE _etiverpoor 
FROM BOSTON WEEKLY. 
ALSO, BOSTON TO LONDON DIRECT. 


First Cabin Only. Round Trip Discount. 
WINTER RATES: Ist Cabin, $40 and up, all steamers. 


Splendid New Steamers in service. S. S. “ WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 tons; “ DEVONIAN ” 
(new), 11,000 tons; “ BOHEMIAN ” (new), 9,500 tons; “ CESTRIAN,” 9,000 tons. Others build- 
ing. These new and immense steamships are among the largest vessels sailing from Boston, and 
have a limited number of staterooms for First Cabin passengers only. The staterooms are large 
and are located on the upper decks. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO. 


General Passenger Agents, 
115 STATE STREET, corner Broad Street, BOSTON. 
TELEPHONE 1359 MAIN. 
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